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Joseph  L  Alioto 


INTRODUCTION 


The  Regional  Planning  Board  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
views  the  efforts  and  communications  involved  in  the  development  of  this 
Plan  as  a  vital  and  unprecedented  experience. 

Perhaps  never  in  the  history  of  any  major  city  have  there  been 
greater  concerted  efforts  to  analyze  and  devise  means  to  address  the  problems 
of  crime.    The  Plan  is  well  documented  with  input  from  both  the  private  and 
public  sectors . 

The  ultimate  value  remains  in  effecting  the  ideals  of  the  document 
to  the  extent  that  San  Francisco  can  continue  its  model  role  as  a  place  to 
work,  enjoy  and  I ive. 


£ktr 


Mayor/ Joseph  L.  Alioto 
Chairman,  Region  F 
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A.     THE  ECONOMY 


San  Francisco  is  the  economic  heart  and  administrative  center  for  the 
Bay  Area,  providing  headquarters  for  employment  in  finance,   insurance,  manu- 
facturing and  government  establishments.     It  is  expected  to  retain  its  commanding 
position  within  these  categories  in  future  years. 

The  City  also  remains  the  Area's  focal  point  for  many  specialized  trade 
and  service  activities  while  its  port  facilities  are  extensive. 

I.     Labor  Market  Trends^ 

San  Francisco  is  the  locus  for  two  out  of  every  three  jobs  in  the  Bay 
Area  while  its  resident  population  is  less  than  20  per  cent. 

Table  1-1 

Employment  (a)  By  Industry  and  (b)  By  Government 


Source 

July  I970 

July  1969 

Total 

563,300 

537,700 

Contract  Construction 

2  1,800 

22, 100 

Manuf actur  i  ng 

58, 100 

60, 100 

Food  Products 

13,900 

14,400 

Textiles  and  Apparel 

8,900 

8,700 

Paper,  Printing  and  Publishing 

12,600 

13,300 

Primary  and  Fabricated  Metals 

6,600 

7,000 

Non-electrical  and  Electrical  Machinery 

3,000 

3,300 

Shipbuilding  and  Repair 

1  ,800 

2,000 

Other  manufacturing 

1  1 ,300 

1 1 , 400 

Transportation,  Communication  and  Utilities 

61  ,400 

62,300 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade 

1 1 1 , 700 

1 12,200 

Who lesa le  Trade 

45,000 

44,900 

Reta  i I  Trade 

66,700 

67,300 

Finance,    Insurance  and  Real  Estate 

69,000 

67,900 

Service 

122,600 

1 18,800 

Government  (b) 

90,400 

93,200 

A  I  I  Other 

1 ,300 

1,  100 

(a)     Employment  figures  include  wage  and  salary  workers, 

se 1 f-emp 1 oyed , 

family  workers  and  domestics. 

(b)     Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State  and  local  governments 
regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  employees  are  engaged. 


State  of  California  Department  of  H.R.D.,  "Community  Labor  Market  Survey- 
San  Francisco,"  1970. 
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The  service  Industries  are  the  largest  employment  category  in  the  County. 

Their  future  growth  will  be  spurred  by  the  increasing  demand  for  business 

services  and  by  the  growing  number  of  tourists  who  visit  the  County  each  year. 

A  breakdown  of  service  employment  in  1969  is  revealed  in  the  following 

chart: 


Table  1-2 

San  Francisco  Service  Employment — 1969 


Type  of  Service 

Emp loyment 

Dl! 

bution  % 

Chanqe  % 

I960 

1969 

Hotels  and  Lodging 

9,448 

13 

.0 

1  1  , 

.3 

+20.7 

Persona  1 

6,  124 

10 

.6 

7. 

.3 

-  3.8 

Misc.  Business 

20,447 

21  , 

.6 

24. 

.4 

+57.6 

Auto  Repair 

3,950 

4, 

.7 

4. 

,7 

+40.0 

Misc.  Repair 

953 

1 

.5 

1  . 

.  1 

+  2.7 

Motion  Pictures 

2,045 

2 

.8 

2, 

.4 

+20.4 

Amusement  and  Rec. 

2,912 

4, 

.8 

3. 

.5 

+  1.7 

Med i  ca 1  and  Hea 1 th 

16,666 

18. 

.0 

19. 

.9 

+53-7 

Lega  1 

3,965 

3, 

.9 

4. 

,7 

+68.7 

Educational 

1,408 

1  , 

.3 

1  , 

,7 

+81.9 

Non-Prof  It  Organ. 

6,998 

9, 

.9 

8. 

,4 

+  16.9 

Misc.  Services 

8,668 

7, 

.8 

10. 

.4 

+84.9 

Other  Services 

79 

0, 

.  1 

0, 

.  1 

+33.9 

83,663 

100, 

.05? 

100, 

,0% 

+39. 0% 

The  largest  employer  among  the  major  service  categories  was  recorded  as 
the  business  service  sector  with  24. 4%  of  the  service  employment  for  1969. 
This  sector  had  increased  by  57. 6%  since  I960.    Medical  and  health  service 
was  the  second  largest. 

Employment  In  the  finance  group  of  industries,  banking,  credit,  securities, 
Insurance  and  real  estate,   is  exceeded  only  by  trade,  services  and  government 

sectors . 

Over  the  past  ten  years,  the  finance  industry  grew  at  a  rate  of  51%  to 
exceed  the  growth  rate  of  any  other  sector  of  the  San  Francisco  economy. 

A  relatively  static  population  level  has  retarded  expansion  in  retail 
trade,  residential  construction,  personal  and  transportation  services,  utilities 
and  government.    Although  expansions  have  occurred  in  the  latter  groups,  growth 
rates  do  not  compare  with  those  of  neighboring  counties. 

The  limited  land  available  for  commercial  development  has  a  major  influence 
on  the  development  of  San  Francisco's  economic  status.     As  a  long-term  trend, 
manufacturing  activities  within  the  City  are  gradually  declining,  especially 
In  durable  goods  output.     Facilities  are  relocated  in  the  more  spacious  areas 
of  surrounding  counties. 


Security  Pacific  National  Bank,  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Report,  "A  Study  of 
Growth  and  Economic  Status  of  the  Nine  Bay  Area  Counties,"  April,  1971. 
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The  rapid  transit  system  is  expected  to  expand  the  economic  activity 
In  the  City.    The  office  bui Iding  boom  wi II  help  to  further  enhance  the 
City's  reputation  as  a  financial  and  service  headquarters  and  will  increase 
"white  collar"  employment  opportunities  within  the  City. 

Touri  sm* 

Tourism  Is  an  important  basic  industry  contributing  directly  and 
Indirectly  to  almost  every  sector  of  the  San  Francisco  economy. 

Due  to  the  heterogenous  structure  of  the  industry,  detailed  information 
on  the  Impact  of  tourism  Is  not  available.    Statistics  published  by  the 
San  Francisco  Visitors  and  Convention  Bureau,  however,  revealed  the  number 
of  visitors  to  San  Francisco  total  2.5  million  in  1969,  while  the  total 
dollar  amount  of  expenditures  nearly  equaled  $209  million  in  that  year. 
Preliminary  1970  Information  Indicates  a  moderate  decline  in  both  the 
number  of  visitors  and  expenditures,  reflecting  the  general  slowdown  in 
business  activity  In  the  state  and  the  nation. 

Conventions  have,  by  far,  the  greatest  impact  on  the  tourist  industry 
in  San  Francisco.     In  1969,  approximately  463,000  conventioneers  spent  an 
estimated  $101  million  for  an  average  of  $219  per  visitor.     In  comparison, 
tourists  numbered  2,066,000  and  spent  an  estimated  $107  million  for  an  average 
of  $52  per  tourist  visitor  in  1969. 

2.    Per  Capita  Income 

Table  1-3 
San  Francisco  Per  Capita  lncome2 

1969  1970  %  Increase  1969-70 

6,219  6,634  6.7 

During  1970,  San  Francisco  per  capita  income  figure  was  recorded  at 
$6,634,  by  far  the  highest  of  any  major  U.S.  city.    The  personal  income 
figures  are  reported  on  a  residence  basis,  and  do  not  include  nearly  $1.5 
billion  in  wages  and  salaries  and  an  estimated  $90  million  of  other  labor 
Income  earned  In  San  Francisco  by  commuters.    The  per  capita  income  is 
boosted  by  the  large  number  of  single  wage  earners  who  live  in  the  City 
and  a  heavy  concentration  of  property  and  proprietors'  income. 


Security  Pacific  National  Bank,  op.  cit. 

> 

'Security  Pacific  National  Bank,  "Monthly  Summary  of  Business  Conditions," 

Vol.  3,  No.  12,  December,  1971. 
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3. 


Personal  Income 


Table  1-4 
Personal  Income 


(In  Thousands  of  Dollars) 


1969 


1970 


Wages  &  Salaries 
Other  Labor,  Income 
Proprietors'  Income 
Property  Income 
Transfer  Payments 


2,661  ,656 


2,736,508 


152,396 
318,762 
957,378 
450,734 


159,089 
320,233 
982,582 
540,435 


TOTAL  PERSONAL  INCOME 


4,540,926 


4,738,847 


Personal   income  of  San  Francisco  residents  reached  $4,738,847  in  1970. 
Wages  and  salaries  were  the  leading  sources  of  income,  accounting  for  57.1% 
of  the  1970  total   in  San  Francisco.     For  all   five  categories,  the  total 
gain  was  $197,921 ,  or. 4. 4%. 


San  Francisco  was  declared  a  "persistent  unemployment  area"  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  in  December,  1971,  sinking  to  a  new  low  in  Job 
market  rankings. 

This  designation  means  that  San  Francisco  has  been  plagued  by  a 
jobless  rate  above  6%  for  a  calendar  year  and  that  the  jobless  rate  here 
has  been  50%  above  the  national  average  for  several  years. 

Presently,  the  unemployment  rate  in  the  City  is  estimated  at  about  1.3%. 

The  City  is  faced  with  problems  similar  to  those  of  other  major  cities. 
A  disparity  exists  between  the  skills  required  for  its  dominant  industries 
and  the  skills  possessed  by  its  residents.    The  work  force  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly sophisticated  and  a  vast  number  of  the  professional,  technical  and 
managerial  occupations  are  filled  by  tens  of  thousands  of  commuters  from  the 
surrounding  Bay  Area  counties. 

Additionally,  heavy  in-migration  from  out  of  state  serves  as  a  source 
for  filling  job  openings.     After  becoming  established  in  new  jobs,  many  i  n- 
mi grants  move  to  the  suburbs. 


Security  Pacific  National  Bank,  "A  Study  of  Growth  and  Economic  Structure 
of  the  Nine  Bay  Area  Counties". 
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Table  1-5 


Popul ation 

Ci  vi  I  i  an  Labor  Force 
Unemp I oyed 
Unemployed  Rate 


715,674    ( 1970  census) 


375,200 
27,500 


7.3% 
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5.     Characteristics  of  the  Unemployed 


San  Francisco's  highest  unemployment  rates  are  found  among  five 
substantial  pocket  areas  of  poverty.    The  Mission,  Bayvi ew-Hunters 
Point,  Chinatown,  Central  City  and  Western  Addition  districts  — 
the  City's  designated  "poverty  areas." 

Most  of  the  City's  public  assistance  recipients  (not  including 
"social  security  payments  made  to  workers  based  on  their  earnings") 
live  in  the  designated  "poverty  areas." 

The  following  figures  reflect  numbers  of  persons  receiving  welfare 
or  public  assistance  in  1970  as  compared  with  the  I960  population. 


Table  1-6 
Welfare  and  Public  Assistance 


I960 


1970 


Total  population 
Total  welfare  recipients 
Old  age  assistance 


740,316 
29,881 
13,079 
10,873 
4,050 


715,674 
84,  147 
15,351 
46,973 
7,882 


AFDC 

General  Assistance 
Blind 

Aid  to  Disabled  Persons 
Care  to  Foster  Chi  Idren 
Aid  to  Refugees  and  Repatriates 


10,464 
2,51  I 


254 
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B.    POPULATION  CHARACTERISTICS 

I .    Ape  Distri  bution 


Table  1-7 

San  Francisco  by  Age  Groups  -  I960  and  1970  and  %  Change 


I960 

1970 

*  Change 

Under  5 

58,851 

43,003 

-26.9 

5-14 

98,189 

89,564 

-  8.8 

15-24 

91,155 

124,506 

+36.6 

25-34 

98,226 

i07,699 

+  9.6 

35-44 

101 ,136 

79,997 

-20.9 

45-54 

105,875 

86,529 

-18.2 

55-64 

93,276 

84,529 

-  9.4 

65+ 

93,608 

99,738 

+  6.5 

Total 

•  740,316 

715,674 

-  3.3 

The  1970  census  population  of  San  Francisco  was  715,674,  a  decrease 
of  24.642  or  3.3*  from  the  I960  figure  of  740,316  and  59,683  or  7.7*  from 
1950. 1 

Under  15 

Between  the  census  years  there  were  marked  shifts  In  the  proportions 
of  age  groups  in  the  City.    Those  under  five  years  of  age  continued  to 
decrease  in  number  and  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  population.  The 
decrease  was  by  26.9*,  much  of  which  must  be  attributed  to  the  drop  in 
fertility  rate,  though  not  entirely. 

The  eight  other  Bay  Area  counties  ranged  from  a  percentage  decrease 
of  14.9*  In  San  Mateo  to  an  Increase  of  19.3*  in  Santa  Clara. 

Additionally,  in  1970,  San  Francisco  had  a  birth  rate  of  15.1  per 
1,000  population,  lower  than  the  national  and  state  rates  of  18.2,  though 
close  to  Contra  Costa  of  .15.8,  Alameda  of  17.1,  Marin  of  15.3  and  San 
Mateo  of  15.4. 


Department  of  Public  Health,  Annual  Report,  -  1970-71 . 
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The  5-14  age  group,  after  an  increase  in  I960  of  29 . 3$  from  1950, 

decreased  by  8.8$  during  the  decade.     In  the  bther  Bay  Area  counties,  the 

under  15  group  comprises  25  to  30*  of  the  population;  in  San  Francisco 
it  comprised  18*. 

15-24  Ace  Group 

Tne  largest  increase  in  the  City's  population  occurred  in  the  15-24 
aga  group •    This  increase  reflects  the  I960  increase  in  the  5-14  year  age 
group  as  we i  I  as  young  people  moving  into  the  City  for  jobs.    The  growth  ' 
ra_o  since  I960  was  by  68. 8$.    This  group  comprises  17.4*  of  the  population. 

55-54  Ace  Group 

~ne  under  15  age  group  decrease  corresponds  with  a  similar  decrease 
ir  the  55  to  44  and  45  to  54  age  group  decrease;  another  indication  that 
Sar  Francisco  has  continued  to  lose  its  families  to  the  suburbs.     In  these 
age  groups,  San  Francisco  had  the  highest  loss  of  all  nine  Bay  Area 
Counties.    Changes  from  I960  to  1970  are  as  follows: 

Table  1-8 
35  -  54  Age  Group 


Coun-ry 

35-44 

45-54 

Alameda 

-  7.6* 

+18.5* 

Contra  Costa 

+  5.0* 

+55.2* 

Marl  n 

+16.7* 

+50.8* 

Napa 

-  3.6% 

+21.1* 

San  Francisco 

-20.9% 

-18.2* 

San  Mateo 

-  6.1* 

+36.7* 

Santa  Clara 

+40.8* 

+83.0* 

Sol ano 

-  0.6* 

+33.1* 

Sonoma 

+10.4* 

+34.5* 

65  end  Over 

yore  persons  65  and  over  reside  in  San  Francisco  than  in  the  other 
Bay  Area  Counties,  in  proportion  to  the  population  as  well  as  overall 
numorics.    The  gain  in  this  category  during  the  decade  was  6.5*,  however, 
In  The  provious  decade  it  was  26.4*.    This  group  comprises  14.0*  of  the  City! 

population. 


2.    Ethnological  Composition 


Table 

-9 

Ethnic  Group 

1970 

I960 

1950 

Total 

7757674 

74757TI6 

775,357 

Wh  1  te 

511    1 86 

604  403 

693  888 

Non-White 

204^488 

135*91 3 

81 ,469 

Black 

96,078 

74,383 

43,502 

American  Indian 

2,900 

1  ,068 

'  331 

Other  Non-White 

105,510 

60,462 

37,636 

Table  1 

-9a 

Percent  in  Each 

Group 

White 

71.4 

81  .6 

89.5 

Non-White 

28.6 

18.4 

10.5 

Black 

13.4 

10.  1 

5.6 

American  Indian 

0.4 

0.  1 

Other  Non-White 

14.7 

8.2 

4.9 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

The  white  population  decreased  to  511,186  in  1970,  a  loss  of  93,217 
or  \5A%  since  I960.    Non-Whites  increased  by  68,575  or  50. 5%;  Blacks, 
still  the  City's  largest  minority,  Increased  by  21,695,  or  29.2%  from 
74,383  in  I960  to  96,078  in  1970. 

The  Chinese  gained  22,251  or  6.1*  in  the  decade  rising  from  36,445 
to  58,696. 

In  the  same  period,  the  Census  Bureau  said,  the  number  of  Filipinos 
and  American  Indians  more  than  doubled.    The  Filipino  population  went  from 
12,327  to  24,694;  American  Indians  from  1,068  to  2,900. 

The  largest  percent  Increase  was  In  the  category  of  "other  non-white", 
including  Korean,  Hawaiian,  and  Polynesians.  They  rose  from  2,226  in  I960 
to  10,415  In  1970. 

The -Census  Bureau  did  not  list  Latin  Americans  separately,  they  were 
included  within  the  white  grouping.    Nevertheless,  estimates  of  San  Francisco's 
Latin  American  population  range  from  70,000  to  nearly  100,000. 

3.    Population  Density  and  Land  Use  Factors 

San  Francisco  Is  second  only  to  Manhattan  Island  In  population  density 
with  15,763.7  residents  per  square  mile. 


Department  of  Public  Health,  Annual  Report,  1970-71. 
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LAND  USE  DATA  -  CITY-WIDE 


Cc-rpiled  from  the  1947-43  and  1961-64  land  use  surveys. 

Areas  in  acres . 

Land  Use.Catcgory 

1961-64 

1947-48  • 

Percentages  of  1961-64 

Land  Use 

Land  Use 

Land  Use 

PJ.  

City-Wide 

Category 

Net  Acreage 

Heading 

Gross  Area  of  City 

30095.00 

Net  Area  of  City 

22601.49 

22284.99 

100. 0% 

•    RESIDENCE  TOTAL 

9037. 11 

8239 .65 

40.0. 

100 . 07. 

Single  Family  Detached 

1010.07 

2089.17 

0.0  \ 

20.0. 

Single  Family  Row 

4406.41 

3586.52 

19 . 5 

48 . 7 

Two  Faintly 

1114.50 

1020.49 

4.9 

12 . 3 

Three  to  Four  Family 

475. 16 

442.68 

2 . 1 

5 . 3 

Five  to  Nine  Family 

312.95 

235.90 

1.4 

3.5 

Ten  Family  &  over 

512. 78 

370. 56 

2.3 

5.7 

Rooming  &  Boarding  Houses 

33.46 

44.64 

.  1 

.4 

Hotel  &  Motel 

42.61 

22.66 

.2 

.  5 

Public  Housing 

329. 17 

427.03 

1.5 

3 . 6 

C0>2>1ERCE  TOTAL 

1478.00 

1232.57 

6.5 

100.  07, 

Retail  &  Offices 

931.82 

819.52 

4. 1 

63 . 0 

Gas  Station 

108.48 

91.41 

.  5 

7 . 3 

Commercial  Garage 

64.17 

80.89 

.  3 

4.3 

Wholesale 

20.98 

54.74 

.  1 

1 . 4 

Parking,  Used  Car  Lot 

303.57 

92.08 

1.3 

20. 5 

Other  Open  Air  Commerce 

48.98 

93.93 

.2 

3.  3 

INDUSTRY  TOTAL 

1463.89 

1253.96 

6 . 5 

100.  07. 

Structural      Light  • 

551.87 

443.73 

2.4 

37.7 

"  Intermediate 

315.21 

254.99 

1.4 

21.5 

"  Heavy 

162.08 

261.53 

.7 

11. 1 

Open  Air  Light 

83.65 

35.47 

.4 

5.7 

Intermediate 

213.59 

159.19 

1.0 

14. 9 

"  Heavy 

132.49 

99.05 

.  6 

9 . 1 

UTILITY  TOTAL 

954.19 

1071.57 

4.2 

100.  07. 

Trucks  &  Bus  Terminals 

3.98 

26.81 

" 

.4 

Railroad  Tracks  &  Terminals 

280.45 

300.39 

1.2 

29 .4 

Lakes  &  Reservoirs 

585.20 

674.84 

2 . 6 

61.3 

Other  Utilities 

84.48 

69.53 

.4 

8.9 

INSTITUTION  TOTAL 

439.65 

352.32 

1.9 

100. 07. 

Private  &  Parochial  Schools 

143.26 

91.40 

.  6 

32 . 6 

Homes 

76.51 

102.19 

.3 

17.4 

Hospitals 

46.67 

53.98 

.2 

10.6 

Churches 

118.30 

75.79 

.5 

26.9 

Convents,  etc. 

11.19 

10.27 

" 

2 . 5 

Other  Institutional  Uses 

43.72 

18.69 

.2 

9.9 

PUBLIC  TOTAL 

6593.94 

5397.51 

29 . 2 

100.  07. 

Public  Recreation 

2946.83 

2370.83 

13.0 

44.  7 

Public  Schools 

544.66 

300.77 

2.4 

8 . 3 

Libraries 

6.92 

6.51 

.  1 

Hospitals 

137.47  , 

106.62 

.  6 

2 . 1 

Administrative 

43.23 

15.81 

.  2 

.  7 

Fire  and  Police 

16.83 

13.29 

^  1 

Orher  Public  Uses 

2890.00 

2583.60 

12.3 

43.9 

PRIVATE  RECItFJVTIOtl. 

363.57 

298.26 

1.6 

ion 

VACANT  TOTAL 

2271.14  I 

4439.15  { 

10.0  j 

100.07, 

Open  Vacant 

1370.71  1 

3593.41 

6.1  I 

60.4 

Tidclnnds 

775.69  1 

710.68  ! 

3.4  ; 

34.2 

Beach 

124.74  i 

124.06 

.6  i 

5.5 
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4,    San  Francisco  Housing  Characteristics,  I960  and  1970 


TABLE  I -II 


Occupied  Housing  Units 
Population  per  Unit 
Vacant  Housing  Units 
Total  Year-Round  Units 
Vacancy  Factor 


I960 
291,957 
2.5 
17,696 
309,671 
5.7 


1970 
295. 174 
2.4 
15,  190 
310,364 
4.9 


As  the  population  declined  between  I960  and  1970,  replacement  accounted 
for  nearly  all  of  the  new  housing  demand.    From  I960  to  1969,  a  total  of 
38,376  new  housing  units  "were  authorized  in  San  Francisco,  but  the  1970 
census  indicated  a  net  gain  of  only  363  units  between  April   I960  and 
1970.    Although  it  is  likely  that  a  few  of  the  housing  permits  were  not 
utilized,   it  is  evident  that  home  building  In  San  Francisco  was  just 
sufficient  to  offset  those  units  removed  from  the  housing  stock  during 
the  period. 

The  accompanying  table  compares  the  net  gain  of  San  Francisco  housing 
stock  between  the  I960  and  1970  census  with  the  number  of  housing  units 
authorized  during  the  years  I960  through  1969. 


TABLE  -1-12 


Conventional  Housing  Units' 
I960  1970 


Numerical  Gain 
1960-69 


Housing  Permits 
Issued  1960-69 


309,659 


310,022 


363 


38,768 


Excess  Permits  Over  1960-70  Gain 


Estimated  Demolitions  Per  Year 


38,405 


3,841 


Security  Pacific  National  Bank,  "Monthly  Summary  of  Business  Conditions," 
Vol.  Ill,  No.  10,  October,  1971. 

Year-round  units  except  mobile  homes. 

Represents  demolitions,  conversions  and  unused  permits 
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C.    CLIMATE  AND  TOPOGRAPHY' 


San  Francisco's  climate  is  essentially  mild  with  temperatures  rarely 
below  30°  or  above  80°,  with  winter  rains,  summer  fogs  and  the  warmest 
temperature  in  the  fall. 

Unlike  most  cities,  however,  weather  varies  markedly  from  district 
to  district.    On  the  same  day,  weather  conditions  may  range  from  foggy 
and  co6l   In  one  part  of  the  City  to  sunny  and  warm  in  another.  Among 
the  more  Important  factors  contributing  to  this  situation  are  the  City's 
unusual  combinations  of  hills  and  flatlands,  and  its  location  at  the  tip 
of  a  peninsula  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Compared  with  many  cities,  San  Francisco  is  not  very  large.  The 
City  is  45.4  square  miles  of  many  complex  and  varied  subareas  and  com- 
munities set  within  an  equally  complex  landscape. 

The  topography  map  shows  the  extent  to  which  land  has  been  shaped 
and  formed  by  man  in  the  process  of  building  San  Francisco.    The  impact 
of  the  street  grid  pattern  on  the  contours  of  the  hills  is  easily  seen. 
The  original  shoreline,  indicated  by  a  dotted  line,  reveals  how  the  many 
coves  that  once  scalloped  San  Francisco's  shoreline  have  been  filled  in 
response  to  developmental  pressures. 

The  map  schematically  presents  the  major  physical  elements  that 
define  the  City. 

The  strongest  defining  features  are  the  natural  elements  —  the 
hills  and  the  water.    The  map  distinguishes  between  the  lower  hill  forms 
and  the  dominant  peaks  of  the  highest  elevations.    The  high  central  hills 
dominate  the  entire  city.    However,  the  lower  hills  are  equally  important 
within  their  respective  subareas. 

For  an  intensely  developed  city  like  San  Francisco,  open  space 
becomes  a  significant  visual  element. 


San  Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning,  San  Francisco  Urban  Design  Pre- 
I imi nary  Report,  March  1969. 
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D.    AN  OVERVIEW  OF  CRIME  IN  THE  CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO1 


Crime  In  San  Francisco  can  be  characterized  as: 

Occuring  at  a  rate  of  twice  the  average  as  for  the  entire 
State  with  the  frequency  of  crimes  against  persons 
occuring  at  a  rate  almost  three  times  greater  than  the 
statewide  figure. 

Increasing  over  the  past  five  years  at  a  rate  nearly 
twice  the  increase  statewide  (82.5$  to  48. 9$),  with  crimes 
against  persons  experiencing  the  greatest  percentage  increase-. 

Decreasing  from  1969  to  1970  while  the  rate  of  reported 
crime  continues  to  climb  statewide. 

Resulting  in  four  adult  arrests  for  every  one  juvenile 
arrest. 

Directly  involving  alcohol   in  49$  of  all  adult  arrests  and 
68$  of  all  adult  misdemeanor  arrests. 

A  comparison  between  crime  statistics  for  San  Francisco  and  for  the 
state  shows  San  Francisco,  at  6693.8  reported  Part  I  crimes  per  100,000 
population,  to  have  a  rate  twice  that  for  the  entire  state.    When  divided 
Into  crimes  against  persons  and  crimes  against  property,  San  Francisco's 
rate  for  the  former  is  more  than  twice  that  of  the  state  (1342.2/471.7) 
while  for  the  latter  it  is  slightly  less  than  double  the  state's  figure 
(5351.6/2789.8). 

In  a  five  year  comparison  between  1966  and  1970,  San  Francisco 
experienced  an  82.5%  increase  in  major  crimes  reported  per  100,000  pop- 
ulation while  the  rate  for  the  state  grew  by  48.9$.    Divided  into  crimes 
against  persons  and  crimes  against  property,  the  five  year  comparison 
for  San  Francisco  and  the  State  were: 


Table  1-13 
Major  Crimes 


San  Francisco 


Entire  State 


Persons 
Property 
Total 


107.4$  (9,587) 
77.2$  (38,226) 
82.5$  (47.813) 


58.7$  (94,351 ) 
47.4$  (558,042) 
48.9$  (652,393) 


Figures  taken  from  Criminal  Justice  Profile,  San  Francisco  County 
Crjmlnal  Justice  Profile,  Statewide,  Bureau  of  Criminal  Statics, 
Sacramento,  I  97 1 . 


It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  In  1970,  San  Francisco  registered 
a  .02  decrease  in  reported  crimes  per  100,000  population,  while  the  state 

average  grew  by  7.1$. 

San  Francisco,  with  3.5$  of  the  state's  total  population  in  1970, 

reported : 

.     7.9$  (108)  of  the  state's  homicides 

.     14.2$  (5,883)  of  the  robberies 

6.7$  (3,023)  of  the  aggrevated  assaults 

.     8.1$  (573)  of  the  forcible  rapes 

.    5.4$  (18,915)  of  the  burgularles 

.     7.0$  (5,056)  of  the  grand  thefts 

.     10.3$  (14,255)  of  the  auto  thefts 

While  statewide,  in  1970,  there  were  more  aggrevated  assaults  than 
robberies  reported,  San  Francisco  Police  handled  5,883  robbery  reports 
as  compared  to  3,023  reports  of  aggrevated  assault. 

Table  1-14 

Crimes  Reported  Per  100,000  Population,  1970 

San  Francisco  Statewide 


Robbery  823.6  (5,883)  207.0  (41,397) 

Agrevated  Assault  425.2  (3,023)  222.9  (44,603) 

In  the  area  of  the  clearance  rate  for  Part  I  crimes,  while  San 
Francisco  has  been  consistently  behind  the  statewide  rate,  the  last  two 
years  have  shown  an  increase  for  San  Francisco,  while  the  state  has 
recorded  a  declining  clearance  rate: 


Table  1-15 
Clearance  Rate,  Part  I  Crimes,  1968-70 


1968  1969  1970 

San  Francisco  10.7  (4,917)  12.4  (5,979)        14.6  (6252)1 

Statewide  22.5  (124,466)      21.2  (127,986)    20.6  (134,560) 


Est  imated 
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In  absolute  numbers,  the  number  of  adult  felony  arrests  made  in 
San  Francisco  increased  by  66. 4$  during  the  five  year  period  1966-70. 
When  compiled  on  the  basis  of  arrests  per  100,000  population,  the  adult 
felony  arrest  rate  rose  by  12.0%.     Both  of  these  are  somewhat  below  the 
statewide  increases  of  87.9%  and  79. Q%,  respectively.     Broken  down  by 
crime  category,  San  Francisco  recorded  a  36.3$  increase  in  arrests  for 
crimes  against  persons;  47.4$  increase  in  crimes  against  property;  and 
a  343.4$  increase  in  felony  drug  arrests.     Statewide  increases  in  the 
same  categories  were:    38.6%  for  crimes  against  persons;  33.7$  increase 
for  crimes  against  property;  403.9$  for  drugs. 

Statistics  for  misdemeanor  crimes  reported  are  not  available  but  it 
is  possible  to  use  statistics  for  misdemeanor  arrests.    Using  figures 
for  adult  misdemeanor  arrests,  it  is  found  that  between  1966  and  1970, 
San  Francisco  experienced  a  14.2$  increase  compared  to  a  statewide  increase 
of  17.8$.    The  adult  misdemeanor  arrest  rates  per  100,000  population  for 
San  Francisco  and  the  state  are  4830  for  San  Francisco  and  for  the  state, 
1130.    The  table  below  indicates  that  San  Francisco  Police  make  a  consider- 
able higher  percentage  of  arrests  for  drunkeness,  misdemeanor  sex  crimes 
and  thefts  than  the  state  average,  while  making  a  lower  percentage  of 
arrests  for  drunk  dri vi ng  and  traffic  custody. 


In  1970,  juveniles  comprised  21$  of  all  persons  arrested  In  San  Francisco, 
statewide,  juveniles  accounted  for  28.6$  of  the  arrests*    From  the  years  1966 
to  1970,  juvenile  arrests  in  San  Francisco  rose  by  25.4$,  1$  below  the  state 
average,  although  the  1970  total  of  12,533  arrests  wos  below  the  totals  for 
both  1967  and  1969  with  a  -14.2$  difference  between  1969  and  1970.  Comparing 
1969  to  1970,  the  greatest  decrease  (-21.8$)  was  in  the  number  of  youths 
arrested  for  delinquent  tendencies.    Felony  arrests  declined  by  8.9$  from 
1969  to  1970,  while  misdemeanor  arrests  increased  by  4.6$,  a  figure  equal 
to  the  statewide  increase. 


Table  1-16 

Selected  Adult  Misdemeanor  Arrests,  1970 
Percentage  of  all  Adult  Misdemeanor  Arrests 


San  Francisco 


Statew  i  de 


Assau I t 

Theft 

Drunk 

Drunk  Driving 
Traffic  Custody 
Sex 
Drugs 


2.1  or  748 

8.2  or  2,848 
62.6  or  21 ,668 

5.0  or  I ,731 

2.0  or  694 

7.3  or  2,543 

1.1  or  392 


2.7  or  20,31  I 
5.4  or  40,554 

34.3  or  254,877 

26.2  or  194,812 

13.0  or  96,520 

1 .8  or  I  3,938 
2.4  or  17,850 
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The  accompanying  chart  indicates  that  on  the  basis  of  juvenile  arrests 
per  100,000  population,  San  Francisco  has  the  highest  rate  of  arrest  among 
the  seven  largest  California  counties. 


Table  1-17 

Rate  of  Juvenile  Arrests  Per  100,000  Juvenile  Population,  1970 
Seven  Largest  California  Counties* 


Alameda 
Los  Angeles 
Orange 

San  Bernadino 
San  Diego 
San  Francisco 
Santa  Clara 


Juven  i  I e  Popu I  at  ion       Juven  i I e  Arrests      Rate  per  100,000 


153,800 
I ,029,200 
245,500 
I  14,700 
201 ,300 
72,400 
176,600 


26,406 
I  10,557 
30, 168 
15,713 
29,578 
12,533 
23,385 


1 7 , 1 60 
10,740 
12,280 
13,690 
14,690 
17,310 
13,240 


Table  1-18* 


Crime' By  Police  Precinct 


1971 


January  thru  December  1971 


Cent. 

South ' n 

S.E. 

Miss. 

North . 

Park 

Rich. 

Ingle.  Ta 

Murder 

14 

6 

19 

15 

32 

12 

3 

16  1 

Tota 1  -  1 1 8 

Rape 

59 

48 

97 

72 

i  1  1 

123 

46 

76  35 

Total  -  667 

Robbery 

746 

551 

1  ,025 

720 

1  ,481 

889 

362 

568  294 

Total  -  6,636 

Aggrevated 

Assau 1 t 

472 

295 

512 

408 

492 

424 

116 

270  100 

Total  -  3,089 

Burgu 1 ary 

2,529 

1  18 

2,622 

2,795 

2,744 

1 ,950 

1,264 

2,289  1,023 

Total  -  17,334 

Grand  Theft 

2,628 

1  ,  148 

458 

746 

1  ,543 

596 

382 

365  359 

Total  -  8,223 

Purse  Snatch 

129 

68 

204 

168 

334 

279 

74 

146  72 

Total  -  1,474 

Petty  Theft 

3,943 

2,296 

1 ,389 

2,737 

3,016 

1  ,750 

1 ,952 

1,643  2p74 

Total  -  20,800 

Auto  Theft 

1  ,596 

1  ,  177 

2,01  1 

2,009 

1,931 

1  ,257 

773 

1 ,497  965 

Total  -  13,216 

Juvenile  Probation  and  Detention,  1970,  Bureau  of  Criminal  Statistics, 

Sacramento,   I  97  I . 

Figures  reflect  year-end  totals  by  districts  for  1971.  Figures  were  taken 
from  the  S.F.P.D.  Monthly  Statistical  Report. 
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Table  1-19 


Crime  By  Police  Precinct,  January  1972 
Cent  South'n  S.E.  Miss  North    Park    Rich     Ingle  Tara 


Murder 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Rape 

6 

3 

8 

3 

12 

6 

5 

3 

2 

Robbery 

45 

36 

55 

48 

74 

52 

25 

47 

23 

Aggrevated 

Assau 1 t 

25 

18 

39 

26 

41 

33 

10 

27 

6 

Burgu 1 ary 

165 

86 

188 

168 

144 

146 

57 

177 

85 

Grand  Theft 

199 

71 

67 

57 

83 

45 

26 

31 

25 

Purse  Snatch 

12 

3 

15 

23 

18 

15 

7 

19 

4 

Petty  Theft 

252 

150 

104 

235 

192 

134 

139 

125 

127 

Auto  Theft 

88 

89 

169 

187 

156 

98 

67 

1  17 

108 

San  Francisco  Police  Department,  Monthly  Statistical  Report. 
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E.     THE  NATURE  AND  EXTENT  OF  DRUG  ABUSE  PROBLEMS 


San  Francisco  has  a  resident  population  of  approximately  7,000  to 
10,000  hard  core  heroin  addicts  in  addition  to  experimenters,  users,  misusers 
and  abusers  of  other  drugs  such  as  barbiturates,  tranquilizers,  amphetamines, 
"mind  expanders,"  etc. 

San  Francisco  Department  of  Public  Health,  Center  for  Special  Problems 
estimates  a  total  drug  abuse  population  of  25,000  citizens.    At  this  Center, 
one-third  of  all  drug  abusers  seeking  help  are  hard  core  narcotic  addicts, 
while  the  other  two-thirds  are  abusers  of  other  substances. 

I .     Drug  Arrests 

A  comparison  of  the  drug  arrest  factor  for  a  nine  year  period  indicates 
the  growth  of  the  problem: 


Table  1-20 
Drug  Arrests,  1965-1971 


1 

100  total  arrests 

in  1965 

1 

470      "  " 

"  1964 

increase  55$  over 

1963 

1 

648      "  " 

"  1965 

1356  " 

1964 

2 

209      "  " 

"  1966 

"        34$  " 

1965 

4 

096      »  " 

"  1967 

85$  " 

1966 

5 

648      "  " 

"  1968 

"        38$  " 

1967 

6 

145      »  " 

"  1969 

11  8.5$" 

1968 

6 

408      "  " 

"  1970 

"  4.3$" 

1969 

7 

147      "  " 

"  1971 

"  10.4$" 

1970 

During  1971,  6624  adults  and  523  juveniles  comprised  the  total  drug 
arrest  figure. 

This  record  still  indicates  a  continued  numerical  increase  based  on  the 
total  arrest  factor  over  the  past  nine  years. 


Juven  i  le  Arrests 


Arrest  figures  for  juveniles  reflect,  on  a  percentage  basis,  the  first 
sharp  drop  in  nine  years. 
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Table  1-21 
Juvenile  Drug  Arrests 


9  juveniles  arrested  in  1963 


22 

"         "  1964  increase 

144?  over 

1963 

79  " 

ii  |965 

260?  " 

1964 

167  " 

»  1966 

1  1  1  ?  " 

1965 

446 

m  |967 

167?  " 

1966 

631 

ii  ,963 

41-1/2?  " 

1967 

781 

ii  1969 

24?  " 

1968 

833 

n  |970 

6-2/3?  » 

1969 

523 

"         "  1971  decrease 

38.4?  under 

1970 

Table  1-22 
Type  of  Drugs 

Juveniles  arrested  for:  Mar  i  huana    Other  Drugs 


1967  77?  23? 

1968  69?  31? 

1969  43-1/2?  56-1/2? 

1970  61.6?  38.4? 

1971  56.2?  43.8? 


It  may  be  noted  that  77?  of  the  juveniles  involved  are  residents 
of  this  city  and  23?  were  residents  of  other  communities  of  this  state 
or  from  other  states. 

The  total  arrest  figure  for  juveniles  involves  93  females  and 
430  ma  I es . 

The  average  age  of  juveniles  involved  is  15.8  years  for  both  girls 
and  boys. 

Charges 

The  total  arrests  In  1971  of  7147  persons  resulted  in  14,681  narcotic 
charges  placed,  the  major  portion  of  which  reached  the  courts. 

Table  1-23 
Narcotic  Charges 

By  Narcotic  Bureau  By  Outside  Companies 


1  1  16 

!  1530 

H  &  S 

Code 

1986 

1306 

1  1500 

920 

813 

1  1910 

1  122 

165 

1  1556/1 1557 

440 

451 

4143a 

B  &  P 

Code 

874 

17 

1 1715/4390 

53 

158 

1  1721 

H  4  S 

244 

56 

647f  (drugs 

)  Penal 

Code 

878 

4082" 

TOTAL 

10,599 
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Other  Charges  Placed  by  Narcotic  Bureau 


(1)  Crimes  Against  Property 

(2)  Crimes  Against  Person 


347 
300 


(4) 


Crimes  Involving  Operation 

Of  Vehicle  68 
Crimes   Involving  Weapons  76 


TOTAL:  818 

The  officers  of  the  Narcotic  Bureau  have  made  a  total  of  1,038  "buys" 
of  drugs,  etc.,  during  1971: 

Table  1-24 
Drug  Buys 


Op  i  ates 

Hashish/Marijuana 
Dangerous  Drugs 
Ha  I  I uci  nogens 
Other 


Table  1-25 

Seizures  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
1967-1971 


NARCOTICS: 


HEROIN 


1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 


5 14.0  grams 
2083.0  grams 
3 1  I  I  .0  grams 
3765.0  grams 
5761 .0  grams 


SYNTHETICS,  MISC. 


1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 


.3  grams 
33.3  grams 
46.0  grams 
31.0  grams 
13.9  grams 


( 18.2  oz) 
(73.6  ") 
(  109.9") 
(  133.0") 
(203.6") 


(I.I  oz. ) 

( 1.6  oz. ) 

(I.I  oz.) 

(   .5  oz.) 


MORPHINE,  ETC. 

(  2.  I  oz. ) 


grams 
88.5  grams 
293.3  grams 
339.0  grams 
541.5  grams 

COCAINE 


(  3.. 

( 10.3  oz. ) 

( I  I .0  oz. ) 

(19.1  oz.  ) 


100.0  mg. 

8.7  grams 
225  grams 
1804.6  grams 
1076.2  grams 


(9.0  oz.) 
(63.7  oz.) 
(38.3  oz.) 


It  should  be  noted  that  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department 
Narcotic  Bureau  frequently  work  in  concert  with  other  local    law  enforcement 
agencies — the  State  Bureau  of  Narcotic  Enforcement,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  and  the  U.S.  Customs  Agency  Service.  In 
many  instances,    large  amounts  of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  have  been 
seized,  however,   if  the  seizure  was  made  within  the  primary  jurisdiction  of 
another  agency,  these  agencies  retain  custody  of  the  evidence.    These  seizures 
are  therefore  not  reflected  in  the  total  San  Francisco  police  seizures  re- 
ported above. 
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E nOuS  DRUGS: 


Table  1-26 


1967 
1953 
1969 
1970 
1971 


5-\a3ITURATES 


580. 
1543. 
14099. 
4399. 
5537.2 


grams  (  31. 

(  54.5 
(498. I 
(172.7 
(338.7 


AMPHETAMINES 

oz.)       93.5  grams  (    3.3  oz. 

"  )      212.               (    7.5  " 

"  )     1334.               (47.1  " 

"  )      546.6             (  19.3  " 


)  15769.7 


BARBITURATE/AMPHETAMINE  COM) 


(557.1 


43. 
277. 

92. 
589. 

37.8 


grams 


(  I .5  oz.) 
(  9.8  "  ) 
(  3.2  "  ) 
(20.8  V  ) 
(1.3    "  ) 


HALLUCINOGENS 


MARIHUANA/HASHISH 


LSD/DMT/STP 


1967 

86,990  grams 

(  3073.8  oz.) 

1  . 

gram 

1968 

454,760  " 

(16069.3    "  ) 

6.5 

grams 

(     .5  oz.) 

1969 

360,500  " 

(12738.5    "  ) 

13.3 

ii 

1970 

651,819  " 

(23032.4    "  ) 

591 .8 

ii 

(20.9  ) 

1971 

270,968  " 

(  9574.8    "  ) 

553.2 

it 

(19.5  ) 

PEYOTE/MESCAL I NE 


26. 

23. 

16. 
687. 
167.8 


grams    (  .9  oz.) 


(24.2  "  ) 
(  5.9  »  ) 
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2.    Current  Activities  Concerned  with  Reduction  of  Drug  Abuse 

San  Francisco  is  divided  into  five  mental  health  districts  (catchment 
areas).     In  four  areas,  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  Department  of 
Public  Health,  has  the  responsibility  for  providing  comprehensive  mental 
health  service.     In  the  fifth,  a  consortium  of  private  institutions  provide 
services. 


San  Francisco  Community  Mental  Health  Service  also  has  a  Division  of 
Specialty  Services  which,   in  addition  to  other  functions,  provides  treatment 
for  drug  abuse.    Most  of  these  services  are  available  on  a  City-wide  basis 
and  some  are  provided  in  a  decentralized  system  through  local  community 
mentla  health  services.     Other  services  are  provided  more  centrally,  i.e., 
the  Center  for  Special  Problems. 

Other  private  programs  are  scattered  throughout  the  Districts  to  provide 
limited  assortments  of  services.     (A  further  discussion  of  these  programs 
wi I  I  fol low. ) 

a.      District  Health  Centers — Drug  Abuse  Services 


(I)      Treatment  Services 


(a)  The  City  maintains  and  operates  a  drug  detoxification 
ward  with  20  beds  at  the  San  Francisco  General  Hospital. 
Here,  acute  detoxification  services  are  provided  to  drug 
abusers  whether  with  serious  medical  complications  of 
addiction  or  with  problems  of  drug  addiction  alone.  Both 
conditions  may  exist  concurrently. 

(b)  The  Northeast  Mental  health  Center  at  1195  Bush  Street 
provides  inpatient  detoxification  services,  halfway 
house  facilities  and  outpatient  treatment.     The  program 
also  includes  a  heroin  withdrawal  project.     Twelve  beds 
are  specifically  reserved  for  this  program. 

(c)  The  Sunset  Mental  Health  Center  provides  intensive, 
usually  inpatient  care,  of  people  who  are  toxic  from 
drug  use,  too  sick  for  outpatient  care  and  medically 
health  enough  not  to  qualify  for  emergency  care.  These 
services  are  performed  at  Lang  ley-Porter  as  part  of 

Di  str i  ct  5 . 

(d)  The  Center  for  Special  Problems,  a  City-operated  specialty 
clinic,  operates  outpatient  clinics  for  drug  abuse  treat- 
ment services.    Both  narcotic  and  non-narcotic  drug  abuse 
problems  are  treated.     The  Center  provides: 


I  1  I ndividua  I  therapy 
2'     Group  psychotherapy 
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3'     Contact  group 
4'     Crisis  intervention 
5'    Medical  evaluation 
6'  Psychopharmacotherapy 
7'     Methadone  maintenance 

8'     Outpatient  detoxification  (alcohol  and  drugs) 
9'  Psychodrama 
10'     Casework  services 

II'     Group  work    (Yoga,  art,  volunteer  groups, 

music,  drama,  dance) 
12'     Outreach(work  in  community,  schools,  home 

visits,  hospital  visits,  streetwork  by 

community  workers) 
I  3'     Fami  I y  therapy 
14'     Vocational  counseling 

The  Center  also  operates  California's  first  methadone  maintenance  treat- 
ment program.  At  the  present  time,  400  narcotic  addicts  are  receiving  treat- 
ment in  this  program. 

In  the  Central   Induction  Center  located  at  259  Hyde  Street,  all  diagnosed 
addicts  are  processed  prior  to  acceptance  in  the  methadone  maintenance  program. 
All  addicts  spend  approximately  six  weeks  in  the  Induction  Center  program  prior 
to  transfer  to  their  local  communit/  satellite  clinic. 

In  addition  to  the  main  intake  center,  the  Center  for  Special  Problems 
also  operates  two  satellite  clinics  located  at  1195  Bush  Street  and  1301 
Pierce  Street.    At  this  time,  the  Center  has  adequate  funds  to  treat  400 
addicts  in  the  first  phase  of  its  community-wide  program. 

Ha  I f way  Houses 

Halfway  house  facilities  are  severely  limited  in  the  City  of  San  Francisco. 
Twelve  beds  are  maintained  at  the  Northeast  Mental  Health  Center.  Walden 
House,  a  private  institution,   is  presently  cooperating  with  the  Westside 
Community  Mental  Health  Center,   Inc.,  and  provides  twenty-five  beds  for 
adolescent  drug  abusers.    Reality  House,   located  in  a  black  ghetto  (the  Fillmore 
District)  has  a  limited  number  of  beds  available  for  non-narcotic  withdrawal 
along  with  some  halfway  house  facilities.     In  all,   less  than  fifty  beds  at 
halfway  houses  are  available. 

(2)     Information,  Referral,  Prevention  and  Education 

(a)    The  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  has  instituted 
a  City-wide  program  of  drug  abuse  Information.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  program  is  inadequately  funded  and  under- 
staffed.   Although  It  Is  recognized  that  comprehensive 
drug  abuse  information  should  be  available  for  all  San 
Francisco  residents,  the  program  Is  geared  primarily 
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toward  grade  school  children.    The  community  has  already 
affirmed  that  every  student  from  grade  school   level  to 
college  senior  should  receive  ongoing  drug  education 
appropriate  to  age,  need,   level  of  awareness  and  under- 
standing.   Recent  City  budget  cuts  have  left  the  Depart- 
ment with  pennies  to  spend  on  drug  abuse  education  for 
students . 

(b)    The  Off  Ramp  Program  has  been  instrumental   In  developing 

educational  programs  for  youth.    The  Off  Ramp  also  provides 
a  crisis  line  for  drug  abuse  information.  Unfortunately, 
this  program  is  funded  through  contributions  and  often  is 
in  dire  financial  need.    Their  needed  services  may  well 
be  curtailed  for  lack  of  funds. 

(3)    Rehabilitative  and  Supportive  Services 

In  addition  to  the  medical  and  social  rehabilitative  and  sup- 
portive services,   law  enforcement  plays  a  crucial  role  in  the  com- 
prehensive picture.    Many  rehabilitative  services  are  provided  by 
our  law  enforcement  agencies,  correctional  Institutions,  courts, 
police  department  and  probation  departments. 

In  an  effort  to  better  prepare  the  probation  staff,  the  depart- 
ment Is  now  undergoing  a  concentrated  In-service  training  drug  abuse 
program. 

Recognizing  that  a  concerted  program  geared  toward  a  rehabi  II- 
tatlon  and  reintegration  of  the  ex-add  let  Is  a  slow  process,  the 
Probation  Department  Is  prepared  to  cooperate  In  any  manner  with  the 
Department  of  Public  Health  In  order  to  facilitate  improvement  in  the 
drug  abuse  picture. 

The  Juvenile  Probation  Department  has  formed  a  Speakers'  Bureau. 
Guest  talks  are  given  at  schools  and  various  community  entities  in 
an  effort  to  further  facilitate  the  educative  process  of  the  total 
community. 

b.    San  Francisco  Adult  Probation  Department 

At-present,  the  San  Francisco  Adult  Probation  Department  Is  overworked 
and  understaffed.    Each  Probation  Officer  has  an  overwhelming  caseload 
and  can  devote  little  time  toward  counseling  and  rehabilitative  services 
to  his  probationers.    At  this  time,  the  Adult  Probation  Department  Is 
primarily  serving  as  a  referral  source.    Because  of  the  fluid  and  rapidly 
changing  picture  of  drug  abuse  services  In  San  Francisco,  the  senior  staff 
makes  an  effot  to  keep  a  list  of  ongoing  treatment  services.  Some  contrac- 
tual services  have  been  purchased  from  halfway  houses,  but  these  programs 
are  new  and  poorly  funded. 
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The  Adult  Probation  Department  has  joined  together  with  the  Juvenile 
Probation  Department  in  the  in-service  drug  abuse  training  program.  The 
Adult  Probation  Department  operates  a  na  I  I  I ne  clinic,  but  anticipates 
that  this  program  will  be  closed  in  the  near  future. 

c.     San  Francisco  Police  Department 

The  Police  Department  sends  uniformed  officers  to  schools  throughout 
the  City  with  a  program  of  drug  abuse  education.    These  lectures  include 
films  on  drug  abuse,  a  narcotics  display  kit,  testimonials  from  former 
drug  addicts  and  role  and  game  playing. 

(4)       Other  Resources 

The  Regional  Planning  Board  conducted  a  questionnaire  survey  to 
identify  drug  abuse  and  drug  related  services  available  within  the  Region. 
The  response  of  returns  was  approximately  75  percent. 

Additionally,  a  recent  survey  was  conducted  by  the  United  Bay  Area 
Crusade  which  was  also  concerned  with  drug  service  inventory.  Information 
gained  from  each  of  these  surveys  is  listed  collectively  as  follows: 

(The  number  in  parentheses  refers  to  the  relevant  data  sheet  for 
that  particular  organization.)  11 


PUBLIC  FACILITIES 

1.  Bayvlew  Mental  Health  Center  (52) 

2.  Center  for  Special  Problems  (53) 

3.  Detoxification  Unit— Ward  52,  San  Francl  sco  Genera  I  Hospital  (38) 

4.  Hunters  Point  Community  Hospital 

5.  Impac--San  Francisco  General  Hospital 

6.  Letterman  General  Hospital 

7.  Methadone  Maintenance  and  Treatment  Program,  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  (34) 

8.  Mission  Mental  Health  Center  (55) 

9.  Northeast  Mental  Health  Center  (56) 

10.  San  Francisco  Community  Mental  Health  Services 

11.  San  Francisco  Department  of  Public  Health  (SF-9) 

12.  San  Francisco  Drug  Treatment  Program    (75)  and  (SF-II) 

13.  San  Francisco  Mental  Health  Center 

14.  Sunset  Mental  Helth  Center 

15.  Themis  House 

16.  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Hospital  (69) 

17.  Wests  I de  Community  Mental  Health  Center 

18.  Wests  I de  Methadone  Maintenance  Program  (36) 

19.  Youth  Guidance  Center 

20.  Youth  Guidance  Center  Psychiatric  Clinic  (7) 
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PRIVATE  HSOPITALS 


1 .  Chi  Id  Psychiatric  CI inic 

2.  Chi Idren's  Hospital  ■  ( 10) 

3.  Adult  Psychiatry  CI  inic— Chi  Idren's  Hospital 

4.  Kaiser  Foundation  Hospital  and  Permanente  Medical  Group  (SF-6) 

5.  Lang  ley  Porter  Neuropsychiatry  Clinic 

6.  Lang  ley  Porter  Youth  Drug  Unit  (SF-13) 

7.  McAuley  Neuropsych i atri c  Clinic 

8.  Mt.  Zion  Psychiatric  Clinic 

9.  Pacific  Medical  Center 

10.  St.  Francis  Memorial  Hospital 


PRIVATE  DRUG  TREATMENT  FACILITIES 

1.  Centro  de  Cambio  (74) 

2.  Fort  Help 

3.  Haight  Ashbury  Drug  Detoxification  Clinic  (76) 

4.  Haight  Ashbury  Free  CI inic  (18) 

5.  Haight  Ashbury  Switchboard 

6.  Narcotics  Anonymous  (SF-7) 

7.  Real Ity  House  West  (SF-8) 

8.  Synanon 

9.  Teen  Chal lenge  (65) 
10.  Walden  House  (66) 
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DISTRICT  HEALTH  CENTERS 


District  Health  Center  I— Mission  Mental  Health  Center 
District  Health  Center  2— Wests  I de  Mental  Health  Center 
District  Health  Center  3~Bayview  Mental  Health  Center 
District  Health  Center  4~Northeast  Mental  Health  Center 
District  Health  Center  5— Sunset  Mental  Health  Center 
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DATA  SHEET  #3 


NAME:    American  Social  Health  Association,  Western  Regional  Office 

ADDRESS:  785  Market  Street 
San  Francisco,  Ca. 
(415)  989-4590 

DIRECTOR:    Richard  W.  Fisher,  Western  Regional  Director 

LENGTH  OF  OPERATION:     Since  1912    (Drug  abuse  programs  added  in  1961) 

SERVICES:     Services  include  research  and  statistical   information,  program 
and  educational  materials,  public  information,  consultation  to 
community  groups  and  professionals  and  planning  for  volunteer 
citizen  action 

ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS:  Services  are  available  to  community  leaders,  to 
community  groups  and  organizations  and  to  professionals  and  lay- 
men in  drug  abuse  programs. 

FUNDING/FEES:     United  Fund;  American  Association  Against  Addiction 

STAFF:         A  regional  staff  of  nine  who  work  with  local    leaders  in  specific 
geograph  i  c  areas . 
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DATA  SHEET  #  7 


NAME: 


Youth  Guidance  Center  Psychiatric  Clinic 
Community  Mental  Health  Services 


ADDRESS: 


375  Woodside  Avenue 

San  Francisco,  Ca.  94127 


DIRECTOR:     Seymour  Solomon,  M.D. 


LENGHT  OF  OPERATION:    .Since  1942 


SERVICES: 


Outpatient  Services 


a.  Psychotherapy 

b.  Supportive  Psycho-pharmaco I i g i c  therapy 

2 .  Diagnostic  Services 

3 .  Emergency  Services 

4.  Consu I  tat  ion /Education/ 1 n format  ion 

5.  In-Service  Training  Programs  for  Probation  Officers  and 
Detention  Cottage  Counselors 

6 .  Rehabi  I  itation  Counsel  ing 

7 .  In-Patient  Services/Partial  Hospitalization 


NUMBER  SERVED:     840  (est.)  during  Fiscal  Year  1971-72 

ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS:    Children  and  adolescents  involved  with  the 


Juvenile  Court,  the  Juvenile  Probation  Department,  Juvenile 
Hall,  Log  Cabin  Ranch  School  and  Hidden  Valley  Ranch  School 


FUNDING/FEES: 


STAFF: 


Fu I  I  Ti me 


Part  Time 


Psychiatrists 
Psycho  I og  i  sts 
Social  Workers 
Clerica I 


5 

2 
3 


4 

0 
0 
0 


(no  ex-addicts) 
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DATA  SHEET  #  10 


NAME:  Children's  Hospital  of  San  Francisco,  Department  of  Psychiatry 

ADDRESS:      3700  California  Street 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94118 

DIRECTOR:    Arnold  B.  Wolfe,  M.D. 

LENGTH  OF  OPERATION:     Since  1968 

SERVICES:    Outpatient  psychotheraphy 

Fami  I y/ 1 nd i vi dua I /Group  Counse I i  ng 
Medication 

NUMBER  SERVED:     333  in  1970;    110  Male,  223  Female 

Anglo  187 
Black  23 
Other  23 

ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS:     Anyone  17  years  of  age  and  over 

FUNDING/FEES:     85%  from  government  sources 

Fees  on  a  sliding  scale  per  San  Francisco  Short-Doyle  schedu 


STAFF:  Fu I  I  Time  Part  Time 

Psychiatrists  0  3 

Psychologists  0  2 

Social  Workers  2  0 

Clerical  2  0 


(no  ex-add i  cts) 
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DATA  SHEET  #15 


NAME: 


FISH 


ADDRESS:      2325  Union  Street 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

DIRECTOR:     Michael  W.  Creighton 

LENGTH  OF  OPERATION:     Since  1970 

SERVICES:    Hotline;  food;   lodging;  money;  clothing 


Counseling;  employment  placement;  household  care 
Transportation;  babysitting 


NUMBER  SERVED:    Approximately  3,000    (small   incidence  of  drug  users) 

ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS:  None 

FUNDING/FEES:    Episcopal  Church  $1200  per  year 


STAFF: 


(Al I  Volunteer) 


Physicians 
Psych  i  atr i  st 
Social  Worker 
Counse lors 
Clerica I 


60 
5 
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DATA  SHEET  #  18 


NAME:  Harght  Ashbury  Free  Medical  Clinic 

ADDRESS:      558/529/409  Clayton  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94117 

DIRECTOR:     David  E.  Smith,  M.D. 

SERVICES:     Heroin  detoxification 

Non-narcotic  drug  abuse  treatment 
Counse ling 
Rehab  i  I i tat  ion 

NUMBER  SERVED:     150  per  day;     85$  Anglo—  \5%  Black 

ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS:  None 

FUNDING/FEES:     90%  from  federal  sources  (NIMH) 

STAFF:  Fu I  I  Time  Part  Time  Vol unteer 


Physi  cians 

2 

5 

30 

Psychiatrists 

1 

1 

10 

Psycho  log i  sts 

2 

2 

25 

Social  Workers 

0 

1 

10 

Counse lors 

5 

3 

30 

Clerical 

10 

4 

20 

Streetworkers 

5 

5 

5 

( 15  ex-addicts) 
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DATA  SHEET  #  21 


NAME: 


Hosp  i  ta I i  ty  House 


ADDRESS:       148  Leavenworth  Street 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94102 

DIRECTOR:    Beatrice  G.  Schutz 

LENGTH  OF  OPERATION:     Since  1968 

SERVICES:  Counseling 

Rehabi I itation 
Employment  placement 


NUMBER  SERVED:     100  per  day 

75  Male;  25  Female 
50  Anglo;  50  Black 

ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS:     Street  people  in  Tender  1 ©i  n , ages   18  to  30 

FUNDING/FEES:  Private 


Medication 
Recreat  i  on 

Psychiatric  Day  Care 


United  Bay  Area  Crusade  40% 

Rosenburg  Foundation  20$ 

Crocker  Trust  25^ 

San  Francisco  Foundation  \5% 


Government 


NIMH  Staffing  Grant 


STAFF: 


Ful I  Time 


Part  Time 


Vo I unteer 


Phys  iclans 
Psychiatrists 
Social  Workers 
Counse I ors 
Clerlca I 
Other 


5 


0 

0 


7 


5 
0 
0 
0 
2 


0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 


(no  ex-addi  cts) 
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DATA  SHEET  #23 


NAME:  Huckleberry  House 

ADDRESS:      3830  Judah  Street 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
(415)  731-3921 

DIRECTORS:  Steve  Lieberman,  Richard  Livingston,  Brian  S lattery 

LENGTH  OF  OPERATION:     Since  1967 

SERVICES:  Lodging 

Individual  and  Family  Counseling 
Medical  Services 
Legal  Services 

Information/Educational  Services 

NUMBER  SERVED:     517  during  Fiscal  Year  1970-71 

Anglo       65%  Male         50$  Under  16  55% 

Black        1656  Female      50$  16-17  45% 

Chicano  I \% 
Chinese  8% 

ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS:     18  and  under  and  a  desire  to  apply 

FUNDING/FEES:     San  Francisco  Foundation)  50% 
Rosenburg  Foundation  ) 

Probation  and  Dept.  of 

Social  Services  \0% 

HEW  40% 

STAFF:  Full  T i me  Part  Time  Volunteer 

Psychiatrists  0  0  2 

Psychologists  0  0 

Other  6  0  20 
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DATA  SHEET  #26 


NAME:  KABLCall  For  Action 

ADORE SS:      632  Commercial  Street 

San  Francisco,  Cal if .  941  I  I 

DIRECTORS:  Sally  Livingston,  Mary  Reeves 

LENGTH  OF  OPERATION:     Since  1969 

SERVICES:  Hotline 

NUMBER  SERVED:    884  during  nine  month  period  3/70—12/70 
ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS:  None 
FUNDING/FEES:     Radio  Station  KABL  1005? 
STAFF:         26  phone  volunteers 


DATA  SHEET  #34 


Methadone  Maintenance  Treatment  Program 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 


ADDRESS: 


259  Hyde  Street 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


94102 


DIRECTOR:    Barry  S.  Ramer,  M.D. 

LENGTH  OF  OPERATION:    Nine  months 

SERVICES:    Methadone  Maintenance 

Individual  and  Group  Counseling 
Other  Medical  Services 

NUMBER  SERVED:     200  from  6/71  to  12/71 


Age 

16-21  6 

22-34  90 

35+  104 


ELIGIBI LITY  REQUIREMENTS: 


Sex 


Male  71% 
Female  29$ 


Ethnic  Background 


Ang  I  o 
Black 
Ch  i  cano 
Ch  i  nese 
Other 


57$ 

28% 

\0% 
2.5% 
2.5% 


18  and  over,  resident  of  San  Francisco 
Opiate  addiction,  2  years  documenf at i on 
History  of  other  treatment  failures 


Mot 

vation 

FUNDING/FEES:        Patient  Fees 

(6%) 

$20,000 

($10  per  week 

NIMH 

(\6%) 

54,000 

CMHS 

(65%) 

221 ,400 

Medi-Cal 

(6%) 

20,000 

S.F.  County 

(6%) 

20,000 

STAFF:                Fu 1 1  Time 

Part  T 

me 

Vo 1 unteer 

Physicians  0 

1 

1 

Psychiatrists  2 

0 

0 

Counselors  2 

0 

0 

Clerical  4 

0 

0 

Streetworkers  0 

3 

0 

Rehab.  Workers  7 

3 

0 

RN's  10 

0 

0 

(2  ex-addicts) 
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DATA  SHEET  #36 


NAME:  Westslde  Methadone  Maintenance  Program 

ADDRESS:       1301  Pierce  Street 

San  Francisco,  Cal if .  941 17 

DIRECTOR:     Marshall  0.  Zaslove,  M.D. 

LENGTH  OF  OPERATION:     Since  April,  1971 

SERVICES:     Methadone  Maintenance 

NUMBER  SERVED:     90  from  4/71  to  12/71 


Age  Sex  Ethnic  Background 

22-34       60         Male       56  Anglo  28 

35+  30         Female    34  Black  42 

Chicano  15 


ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS:     Age  21-75 

Heroin  Addiction 

FUNDING:      Patient  Fees 
NIMH 
CMHS 
Med i -Cal 
S.F.  County 


STAFF:  Fu I  I  Time  Part  Time 

Physicians  0  1 

Psychiatrists  1  0 

Counselors  2  0 

Clerical  2  0 

Streetworkers  1  0 

Rehab.  Workers  4  0 

RN '  s  3  0 


(2  ex-addicts) 
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DATA  SHEET  #38 


NAME:  Detoxification  Unit 

ADDRESS:      Ward  52 

San  Franci sco  Genera  I  Hospital 
22nd  and  Potrero  Streets 

DIRECTOR:     Charles  E.  Becker,  M.D. 

LENGTH  OF  OPERATION:     Since  1970 


SERVICES: 


Detox i  f  i  cat  ion 
Food 

Individual  Counsel 


NUMBER  SERVED: 


1200  during  1970 
1000  for  alcohol 
200  for  heroin 


Age  (est.) 
Under  16  5% 


16-2  1 
22-34 


\5% 


Sex 

Male  90% 
Female  10$ 


Ethnic  Background 
Anglo  60? 
Black  30$ 
Chicano  10? 

ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS:     In  most  cases  a  referral  from  one  of  the  agencies 
on  the  San  Francisco  Coordinating  Council  on  Drug  Abuse 


FUNDING:  CMHS 

Hospital  Bi I  I ing 

STAFF:  Fu I  I  Time 


Part  Time 


Physicians 
Psych  iatri  sts 
Social  Workers 
Counse lors 
C  leri  ca  I 
Nurses 


(  3  ex-addicts) 
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DATA  SHEET  #39 


NAME:  Halght  Ashbury  Research  Project 

ADDRESS:  335  Frederick  Street 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94117 

DIRECTOR:  Stephen  M.  Pittel,  PhD. 

LENGTH  OF  TIME  IN  OPERATION:     Since  1968 

SERVICES:  Research 


FUNDING:  Chapman  Research  Foundation  \5% 

Mt.  Zlon  Hospital  5% 
NIMH  80$ 

STAFF:  Fu I  I  Time  Part  Time 

Psychiatrists         0  4 

Psychologists         2  4 

Social  Workers        0  2 

Clerical  2  2 

Sociologists  0  2 

Research  Assts.      2  2 


( no  ex-add  i  cts ) 
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DATA  SHEET  #  43 


NAME:  Northern  California  Service  League 

ADDRESS:      657  Mission  Street,  Room  503 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94105 

LENGTH  OF  TIME  IN  OPERATION:     Since  1948 

SERVICES:     I nd i vi dua I /Fami I y/Group  Counseling 
Employment  Placement 
Food,   lodging,  money,  clothing 

NUMBER  SERVED:     214    (drugs  only) 

Age  Sex  Ethnic  Background 

16-21  125  Male  198  Anglo  75 

22-34  80  Female  16  Black  128 

35+  9  Chicano  II 

ELIGIBILITY    REQUIREMENTS:     Over  18 

Serving  Jail  sentence  or  recently  released  from  jail 

FUNDING:      UBAC  80$ 
Contri  bu- 

tions  20% 

STAFF:  Full  T i me  Part  Time  Volunteer 

Psychiatrist  0  0  1 

Social  Workers  2  0  3 

Clerical  1  1  0 

Para-professional  1  0  0 

Work-study  student  0  1  0 


(no  ex-add i cts) 
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DATA  SHEET  #49 

NAME:  Salvation  Army  Men's  Social  Service  Center 

ADDRESS:       1500  Valencia  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

DIRECTOR:     Lt.  Col.  Paul  E.  Bodlne 

LENGTH  OF  TIME  IN  OPERATION:     Since  1945 

SERVICES:  Lodging 

NUMBER  SERVED:     50  in  1970 

ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS:  21-65 
Male 

Able  to  do  reasonable  physical  work 

FUNDING:      Salvage  program— 1 00^ 
(No  outsi  de  aid) 


STAFF:  Part  Time  Fu I  I  Time 

Physicians  0  I 

Psychologists  0  I 
Counselors  I  I 

Clerical  I  0 


( no  ex-add  I cts ) 
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DATA  SHEET  #  52 


NAME:  Bayview  Mental  Health  Center 

ADDRESS:  1525  Silver  Avenue 

San  Franci  sco,  Ca I i  f . 

DIRECTOR:  Paul  Freeman,  M.D. 

LENGTH  OF  TIME  IN  OPERATION:     Since  1969 

SERVICES: 

NUMBER  SERVED': 

ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS:     Residence  in    Bayview  District 

FUNDING:  Short-Doyle  95$ 

Patient  Fees  5% 
(ab  i  I i ty  to  pay) 

STAFF:  Fu I  I  Time  Part  Time 


Psych  iatr i sts 

3 

4 

psychologists 

2 

0 

Social  Workers 

6 

0 

Counse 1 ors 

2 

0 

Clerica  1 

6 

0 

Nurses 

13 

0 

Order  1  ies 

20 

0 

(no-ex-add  i  cts) 
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DATA  SHEET  #53 


ADDRESS: 


Center  for  Special  Problems 

2107  Van  Ness  Avenue 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94109 


DIRECTOR:     Barry  S.  Ramer,  M.D. 

LENGTH  OF  TIME  IN  OPERATION:     Since  1966  under  present  name 

(Since  1951  as  the  Adult  Guidance  Center) 

SERVICES:  Detoxification 

Methadone  maintenance 

Individual,  Group  and  Family  Counseling 
NUMBER  SERVED:     3100  in  1970 


Age 
16-21 
22-34 
35+ 


95 
1550 
1455 


Sex 

Male  80$ 
Female  20$ 


Ethnic  Background 


Ang  I  o 
Black 
Ch  i  cano 
Other 


5.5% 
8  % 
2  % 
.5% 


Drug 

Heroin  1200 
Methedrine  335 
Barbiturates  45 
Psychede I i cs  260 
Alcohol  1260 

ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS:     18  and  over,  resident  of  San  Francisco 

FUNDING:      90$  State    (offset  by  Medi-Cal  and  patient  fees) 
10$  City 


STAFF: 


Fu I  I  Time 


Pa  rt  T  i  me 


Phys  i  ci ans 
Psychiatrists 
Psychologi  sts 
Social  Workers 
Clerical 

Psychiatric  Nurses 
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♦ 


DATA  SHEET  #55 

NAME:  Mission  Mental  Health  Center 

ADDRESS       995  Potrero  Avenue 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

DIRECTOR:    David  Shupp,  M.D. 

LENGTH  OF  TIME  IN  OPERATION:    Since  1969 

SERVICES:  Detoxification 
Withdrawal 
Counse I Ing 

NUMBER  SERVED:     92  in  1970 

ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS:     16  and  over;  residence  in  Public  Health  District  §\ 

FUNDING:  NIMH  Staffing  Grant  28* 
Lauterman-Petrls-Short  65^ 
City  and  Co.  of  S.F.  1% 

STAFF:  Fu I  I  Time  Part  Time 


Psych  i  atri  sts 

5 

1 

Psycho  log  I sts 

4 

0 

Social  Workers 

8 

0 

Clerical 

7 

0 

Community  Health- 

Workers 

2 

0 

Clinic  Nurses 

6 

0 

Registered  Nurses 

20 

0 

Psych  i  atr I c 

Order  1 ies 

16 

0 

(  no  ex-add i cts) 
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DATA  SHEET  #56 


i 


NAME: 


Northeast  Community  Mental  Health  Services 


ADDRESS:       I  195  Bush  Street 

San  FraYiclsco,  Calif.  94109 

DIRECTOR:     Arthur  Carfagnl,  Jr.,  M.D. 

LENGTH  OF  TIME  IN  OPERATION:     Since  1970 

SERVICES:  Detoxification 


ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS:     18  years  and  over,  residence  In  Northeast  Catchment  Area^ 

FUNDING:       NIMH  50% 
Short- 
Doyle  46% 


Counse ling 
Medication  Services 
Day  Care 

Crisis  Intervention 


NUMBER  SERVED: 


Age 
16-21 
22-34 
35+ 


15* 

20$ 
65% 


Sex 

Male  65£ 
Female  35$ 


City 


STAFF: 


Full  Ti  me 


Part  Time 


Psych  i  atr I sts 
Psychologists 
Social  Workers 
Counse lors 
Clerical  Workers 
Streetworkers 
O.T. 

Rec.  Therapists 
Psych.  Technicians 
Registered  Nurses 


3 
3 


(24  employees  are  ex-addlcts) 


31 
2 
3 
23 
21 
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DATA  SHEET  #61 


NAME: 


Seventh  Step  Foundation 


ADDRESS:      681  Market  Street 

San  Francisco,  Ca I i  f . 

DIRECTOR:     Ed  Snel I 

LENGTH  OF  TIME  IN  OPERATION:     Since  1971 

SERVICES: 

NUMBER  SERVED: 

ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS:  Desire  to  stop  using  drugs 
FUNDING:      Stone  Foundation) 


Donati  ons 


)  25% 


CCCJ 


75* 


STAFF: 


Full  Time 


Part  Time 


Vo I unteer 


Social  Worker 
Counse I ors 
Clerical 
Streetworkers 
Other 


0 
5 
3 
2 
4 


0 


2 


0 
0 

2 


0 
0 


(no  ex-add  I cts) 
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DATA  SHEET  #  63 


NAME: 


Student  League  of  San  Francisco 


ADDRESS:      2  1 05  0' Farre I  I  Street 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94115 

DIRECTOR:    Melba  Ross 

LENGTH  OF  TIME  IN  OPERATION:  Since  1950;   (under  present  name  since  1968) 

SERV I CES:     Food/ I odg  i  ng/money/c I oth  i  ng 


Counse I ing 
Employment  Placement 


NUMBER  SERVED: 


ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS: 


FUNDING 


Rosenburg  Foundation 
S.F.  Foundation 
H.L.Zel lerbach 


40% 
25% 
\6% 


STAFF: 


Fu I  I  Ti me 


Part  Time 


Vo I unteer 


Counse lors 
Clerical 


3 
0 


0 


(all  employees  are  ex-addicts) 
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DATA  SHEET  #64 


NAME: 


San  Francisco  Suicide  Prevention,  Inc. 


ADDRESS:      307  -  12th  Avenue 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94118 

DIRECTOR:     Roger  Cornut 

LENGTH  OF  TIME  IN  OPERATION:     Since  1963 

SERVICES:  Hotline 

NUMBER  SERVED:    4,795  in  1970    (estimated  60$  drug  users) 
ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS:  None 
FUNDING:      UBAC  54% 


Other  3% 
Wests ide  Community 
Mental  Health  Center  43$ 


STAFF: 


Ful I  Time 


Part  Time 


Vo I unteer 


Psych  iatri  sts 
Psychologists 
Social  Workers 
Counse lors 


0 
0 


0 


0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
I  10 


Clerica  I 

CI  In  lea  I  Associates 


0 


0 
0 
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DATA  SHEET  #65 


NAME:  Teen  Challenge 

ADDRESS:       1464  Va.lencla  Street 

San  Francisco,  California  94110 


DIRECTOR:     Stan  Way 

LENGTH  OF  TIME  IN  OPERATION: 

SERVICES:  Hotline 

Food,  lodging 
Detox i  f i cat  ion 
Inpatient  care 

NUMBER  SERVED:     420  In  1970 

Age(approx. ) 
Under  16  20 
16-2  1  180 
22-34  202 
35+  18 

ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS: 


Since  1965 


Ethnic  Background 
Anglo  210 
Black  20 
Chicano  190 


Drug 

Heroin  10% 
Other  50% 


16  years  and  over;  motivation;  compliance  with 
program  ru les 


FUNDING:  Individual  and  church  contributions 
STAFF:  Fu I  I  Time        Part  Time 


Counse lors 

Clerical 

Streetworkers 
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DATA  SHEET  #66 


NAME:  Walden  House,  Inc. 

ADDRESS:       101  Buena  Vista  Avenue 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94117 


DIRECTOR:     Walter  Leman 
LENGTH  OF  TIME  IN  OPERATION: 


Since  1969 


SERVICES:  Hotline 

Food/cl oth  i  ng/ 1 odg I ng/money 
Residential  treatment 
Detoxi  f  i cat  ion 
Counse I i  ng 


Rehabi  I i tation 
Vocational  Training 
Se I f- I mprovement  Classes 
Employment  Placement 
Med  i  cat i  on 


ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS:  15-50  years  old,  with  emotional  problems 
FUNDING: 


NUMBER  SERVED:      75  in  1970 
Age 

Under  16  5 

16-21  30 

22-34  30 

35+  10 


Ethnic  Background 
Anglo  39 
Black  30 
Chicano  6 


Drug 

Heroin  35 

Methedrine  15 

Barbiturates  20 

Other  5 


STAFF: 


Phys  ici  ans 
Psychiatrists 
Psycho  I og 1 sts 
Social  Workers 
Counse lors 
Clerical 
Admin Istrator 


Vo I unteer 
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DATA  SHEET  #69 

NAME:  United  States  Public  Health  Service  Hospital 

ADDRESS:       15th  Avenue  and  Lake 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94118 

DIRECTOR:     Karl  Urbach,  M.D. 

LENGTH  OF  TIME  IN  OPERATION:     Since  1852 

SERVICES:  Detoxification 

Drug  addiction  treatment  with  concomitant  medical  problems 
Counse I i  ng 

NUMBER  SERVED:     12  in  1970 

Age  Sex 
22-34    6  Male  9 

35+       6  Female  3 

ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS:     Beneficiary  groups  defined  by  federal  law 

FUNDING:      Government  appropriations — \00% 

STAFF: 


Ethnic  Background 
Anglo  2 
Black  9 
Chlcano  I 


Drug 
Heroi  n 

Barb  i  turates 
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DATA  SHEET  #74 


NAME:  Centro  de  Camb i o 

ADDRESS:  3007  -  24th  Street 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

DIRECTOR:  Gene  Royal 

LENGTH  OF  TIME  IN  OPERATION:        Since  1970 

SERVICES:  Counseling 

Se I f- i mprovement  classes 
Employment  Placement 
Within  Group  Placement 
Medication 

NUMBER  SERVED:      326  in  1970 

Age  •  Ethnic  Background  Drug 

Under  16         63  Anglo  93  Heroin 

16-21  86  Black  58  Amphetamines 

22-34  150  Chicano/  Barbiturates 

35+  27                      Latino  175  Other 

ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS:     Preference  to  Mission  District  residents 

FUNDING:  San  Francisco  Founcation  20% 

United  Bay  Area  Crusade  80$ 

STAFF:  Part  Time  Full  Time  Volunteer 


Physician  I  0 

Psychologist  0  I 

Counselors  4  0 

Clerical  2  0 

Streetworkers  4  2  10 

Educational  Staff  3  0 


(13  employees  are  ex-addicts) 


DATA  SHEET  #75 


NAME:  San  Francisco  Drug  Treatment  Program 

ADDRESS:       1754  Fe I  I  Street 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94117 

DIRECTOR:    Barry  M.  Bloom 

LENGTH  OF  TIME  IN  OPERATION:     Since  1968 

SERVICES:  Hotline 

Food,  lodging 
Detox i  f  i  cat  ion 
Counse I i  ng 
Med  i  cat i  on 

Employment  placement 
Rehabilitation  and  Training 

NUMBER  SERVED:     609  in  1970 


Age 

Under  16 
16-21 
22-34 
35+ 

Unknown 


10 
132 
365 
47 
55 


Sex 

Male  438 
Female  171 


Drug 
Heroi  n 
Methedr i  ne 
Barb  i turates 
Psychede I i  cs 
Other 


Ethnic  Background 


Ang  I  o 
Black 
Ch  i  cano 
Other 
Unknown 


538 
34 
16 
3 
18 


335 
102 
70 


ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS:  None 

FUNDING:      Pr I  vate—Char  I es  Merr i  I  I  Trust  Government—NiMH 

S.F.  Foundation  Mental  Health  Center, 

Individual  Donors  Short-Doyle 

STAFF:  Fu I  I  Time         Part  Time 


Physicians  I  0 

Social  Workers  I  0 

Counselors  5  0 

Clerical  I  0 

Administrator  0  I 

(3  ex-addlcts) 
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DATA  SHEET  #  76 


NAME:  Haight  Ashbury  Free  Clinic 

ADDRESS:      529  Clayton  Street 

San  Francisco,  Cal If.  941 17 

DIRECTOR:    George  R.  Gay,  M.D. 

LENGTH  OF  TIME  IN  OPERATION:    Since  1969 

SERVICES:  Counseling 
Med  I  cation 

NUMBER  SERVED:  1,025 

Age  Sex  Ethnic  Background  Drug 

16-21      30*  Male       73*  Anglo         70?  Heroin  92* 

22-34      57*  Female    27*  Black         22*  Barbiturates  4* 

35+         13*  Chicano       6*  Other  4* 

Chinese  I* 

Other  I* 


ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS:    Anyone  using  opiates.    Other  users  are  referred 
to  this  agency's  psychological  services  annex. 

FUNDING:      NIMH  grant  90* 
Donations  10* 

STAFF:  Fu I  I  Time  Part  Time 


Physicians  I  2 

Psychiatrists  0  I 

Psychologists  I  2 

Social  Workers  0  1 

Counselors  4  6 

Clerical  I  1 

Streetworkers  2  0 

Research  2  0 

House  parents  2  0 

Administration  3  0 

Pharmacist  1  0 


(9  ex-addicts) 
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Agencies  not  responding  to  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council  Survey: 


(5F-2) 

Booker  T.  Washington  Community  Center 

800  Presidio 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

921-4757 

Financed  through  UBAC,  S.F.  Foundation,  County  government,  private  donations 
and  fees. 

SERVICES:     Education  and  prevention 

Treatment  and  rehabilitation 

ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS:     Residents  of  Western  Addition  area 


CSF-3) 

Centro-Latlno  Multi-Youth  Center 
1292  Potrero  Avenue 
San  Francl sco,  Ca I  I f . 
647-6237 

SERVICES:     Education,  treatment  and  rehabilitation 

ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS:  None 

FUNDING:  UBAC 

Archdiocese  of  San  Francisco 


(SF-7) 

Harriet  Tubman  Community  Center 
112  FN  I  more  Street 
San  Francl sco,  Ca I  I f . 
621-0777 

SERVICES:     Education  and  prevention  of  drug  abuse 

ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS:     Preference  given  to  residents  of  Western  Addition 

FUNDING:      S.F.  Foundation,  Venture  House  Foundation,  Von  Lobon  Sels  Foundation 

and  donations 


(SF-I I ) 

Mission  Rebels  In  Action,  Inc. 

244  Capp  Street 

San  Francl sco,  Ca I  I f . 

864-3222 
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SERVICES:    Education  and  prevention 

ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS:  Persons  between  12  and  2  1  years  of  age. 
FUNDING:      U.S.  Office  of  Education 


(SF-12) 

Narcotics  Anonymous 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
893-2686 

SERVICES: 

ELIGIBILITY:  Open  to  any  adult  motivated  to  stop  using  drugs.  Residency 
in  San  Francisco  required 

FUNDING:      Private  donations 


(SF-13) 

The  Off  Ramp 

1525  Wal ler  Street 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94117 

673-6799 

SERVICES:    Drug  abuse  education  and  prevention 

Counseling;  crisis  intervention;  crisis  line,  home  visits 

ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS:  None 

FUNDING:    Private  Donations 


(SF-14) 

Rea I Ity  House  West 

1763  Fi I  I  more  Street 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94115 

922-1707 

SERVICES:    Treatment  and  rehabilitation 

Detoxification,  psychiatric  services 
Employment  counseling  and  placement 
Halfway  house  facilities 

ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS:  None 

FUNDING:      Wests ide  Community  Mental  Health  Center 
S.F.  Department  of  Public  Health 
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Facilities  not  Specifically  Drug  Treatment  Agencies  that  Perform  Drug-Related 

Servi  ces: 

American  Social  Health  Association  (3) 

Anchor  Rescue  Mission 

Baker  Places,  Inc. 

Bay  Area  Counseling  Services 

Booker  T.  Washington  Community  Center  (SF-2) 

Casaye la 

Catholic  Social  Services 
Centro  Latino  Multi-Youth  Center 
Chinese  Newcomers  Service  Center 
Clayton  House 
Conrad  House 

Contemporary  Problem  Consultants 

Drug  Abuse  Prevention  of  S.F.  Police  Dept.  (SF-3) 

FISH  (15) 
Fog  I ine 

Harriet  Tubman  Community  Center 
Hori  zons  Un I imited 
Hospital ity  House    (21 ) 
Hot  I ine 

Huckleberry  House  (23) 

KABL  Cal I  for  Action  (26) 

Richard  Key  Evangelistic  Association 

Li  fe I i  ne  Mi  ss i on 

Lutheran  Social  Services 

Medical  Commission  for  Human  Rights 

MACAB I 

Mission  Rebels  in  Action  (SF-6) 
Haight  Ashbury  Research  Project  (39) 
National  Sex  and  Drug  Forums 
New  Start  Center 
N  ight  Mini  stry 

Northern  California  Service  League  (43) 
The  Off  Ramp  (SF-7) 
The  Place 
R.A.P. 

Salvation  Army  Welfare  Bureau  (49) 
San  Francisco  Medical  Society 
Seventh  Step  Foundation  (61 ) 
Student  League  (63) 
Suicide  Prevention  (64) 
Youth  for  Service 
Mobi le  Health  Unit 

S.F.  Association  for  Mental  Health  (SF-8) 

UC  Medical  Center  Drug  Abuse  Information  Project  (SF-12) 

YMCA— Outer  City  Branch,  Mission  Center  (SF-14) 


_,37_ 


Note:    This  information  is  a  compilation  of: 

1.  Bay  Area  Social  Planning  Council,  "An  Inventory  of  Drug 
Services  In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,"    November,  1971. 

2.  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council,  "Special   Interest  Drug 
Survey,"  December,  1971. 
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3.     Drug  Related  Activities  Planned  from  1972  through  1976 


Proposed  Services 

San  Francisco  hopes  to  develop  and  Implement  a  comprehensive  approach 
to  drug  treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs.     It  Is  recognized  that  the 
implementation  of  a  large  scale,  comprehensive  program  must  be  done  in 
stages.     The  following  components  are  necessary  to  the  operation  of  a  com- 
prehensive Clty-wlde  drug  abuse  treatment  program: 

a.  Inpatient  detoxification  treatment  services 

b.  A  twenty-four  hour  emergency  treatment  and  crisis  center 

c.  An  Inpatient,  residential  therapeutic  community 

d.  Develop  day  programs  for  non-opiate  drug  abusing  population 

e.  Methadone  detoxification  under  close  medical  supervision 

f.  Halfway  house  treatment  facilities 

g.  Outpatient  treatment  services 

h.  Twenty-four  hour  a  day  emergency  telephone  crisis  line 

i.  Methadone  maintenance  treatment  program 
J.  Cyclazlne  maintenance  program 

k.  Permanent  residential  treatment  setting  for  those  Incapable  of  a 
self-sustained  rehabilitation 

Rehab  1  I  I  tat  I ve  Programs  (Facilitate  Reintegration  into  the  Community) 

a .  Fami  I y  counse I  I ng 

b.  Vocational  placement  and  referral 

c.  Vocational  rehabilitation 

d.  Financial  counseling 

e.  Lega I  counse I  I ng 

f.  Self-help  residential  treatment  houses 
Research,  Evaluation  and  Education 

a.  Identify  and  delineate  drug  use  patterns 

b.  Identify  high  risk  groups 

c.  Perform  anthropological  and  soclologlc  evaluations  to  define 
patterns  within  the  drug  culture 

d.  An  educational  program  directed  toward  persons  closely  associated 
with  children  and  youth:     parents,  teachers,  ministers,  church  and 
youth  organization  leaders,  Juvenile  authorities,  police,  pediatri- 
cians and  Internists 

e.  Help  develop  drug  education  programs  for  schools,  courts,  police, 
probation  and  welfare  departments 

f.  Special  educational  programs  directed  toward  specific  groups: 
prisoners,   long-term,  hard-core  heroin  addicts,  Vietnam  veterans , etc. 

g.  Develop  alternatives  to  drug  use  for  the  high  risk  population 
(creative  craft  programs,  etc.) 
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Social  Action  Programs 


a.  Generate  community  interest  In  ameliorating  drug  abuse  problems 

b.  Direct  community  pressure  to  change  public  policies  regarding  drug 
abuse 

c.  Organize  existing  community  assistance  programs  (mental  health 
association,  mental  health  advisory  board,  etc.)  to  create  public 
pressure  for  new  and  creative  drug  programs 

d.  Utilize  indigenous  mental  health  workers  to  educate  minority 
commun It les 

e.  Involve  leading  citizens  and  elected  officials  in  drug  abuse 
planning  and  support 

Legal   Issue  and  Legislative  Change 

a.  Help  formulate  clear  plans  for  major  legislative  thrust 

b.  Involve  elected  officials  In  drafting  drug  abuse  legislation 

c.  Supply  necessary  data  Input  to  effect  legislative  change 

d.  Integrate  existing  legal  services  to  the  poor  and  Indigent  into 
providing  services  for  drug  abusers. 

The  first  thrust  of  the  program  will  be  toward  rehabilitating  hard-core 
addicts  through  a  comprehensive  drug  abuse  program,  utilizing  multiple 
treatment  modalities.    The  core  of  this  program  will  be  a  Methadone  Main- 
tenance Treatment  Program  for  approximately  2,400  addicts.    At  present,  the 
City  Is  operating  methadone  maintenance  treatment  for  400  addicts.  One 
small,  privately  operated  methadone  program  Is  treating  150  addicts. 

We  propose  to  divide  the  entire  2,400  addict  treatment  population  into 
several  groups,  Including  general  addict  population,  the  prisoner  popula- 
tion, the  returning  Vietnam  veteran,  etc.    Each  of  these  methadone  programs 
will  offer  comprehensive  treatment  services  to  the  narcotics  addict.  How- 
ever, each  program  will  differ  slightly  In  order  to  meet  the  individual 
needs  of  the  specific  population  being  treated. 

As  presently  conceived,  the  methadone  maintenance  treatment  program 
will  grow  in  a  modular  system.    Each  module  will  treat  between  100  and  150 
addi  cts . 

Program  Components  of  Methadone  Maintenance  Treatment  Programs 

I.  General  Population — 1,200  addicts:    Expand  our  current  program  of  long- 
term  methadone  maintenance,  which  includes  400  patients,  to  1,200  patients. 
These  patients  will  come  from  the  general  population  and  will  be  initially 
screened  within  their  community  at  the  local  community  mental  health  center 
facility  or  at  the  methadone  maintenance  satellite  clinic.    After  verifica- 
tion of  addiction  by  urine  test  and  clinical  examination,  these  addicts 
will  be  administered  comprehensive  physical  and  psychological  evaluation. 
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2.  City  and  County  Jail  Program      Each  year,  numerous  addicts  are  incarcerated 
In  the  City  and  County  Jails.    This  population  may  Include  as  many  as  400 
addicts  In  the  City's  two  Jails.    At  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  each 

addict  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  voluntarily  enroll   In  a  methadone 
maintenance  program  while  Incarcerated.     The  program  will  be  entirely  vol- 
untary and  participation  will   In  no  way  affect  the  length  of  sentence.  For 
those  who  volunteer  vfor  the  program,  methadone  maintenance  would  be  Instituted 
during  the  later  period  of  Incarceration.    After  discharge,  the  addict  would 
be  referred  to  the  satellite  facility  closest  to  h I s  home  for  continued 
maintenance  and  treatment.    A  comprehensive  rehabilitative  program  will  be 
Instituted  In  the  Jails  for  those  volunteers  In  the  methadone  maintenance 
program.    Other  addicts  -who  have  not  elected  to  participate  In  the  methadone 
program  may  also  participate  In  the  psychotherapeutic  aspects  of  the  program. 

3.  State  Prison  System 

a.  Prisoners  from  state  pen  I tentarl es  who  have  been  Incarcerated  for 
drug-related  crimes  and  who  are  known  to  be  long-term,  hard-core  narcotic 
addicts,  often  return  to  their  addiction  shortly  after  release  from  prison. 
The  Region  plans  to  develop  an  educational  program  for  the  state  prisoner 
who  wl I  I  return  to  San  Francisco 

Through  the  cooperative  effort  wtth  the  state  prison,  we  will  obtain 
lists  of  prisoners  pending  discharge  from  the  state  prison  system.  Infor- 
mational material  will  be  provided  regarding  the  methadone  maintenance  pro- 
gram.   Addicts  will  be  encouraged  to  report  to  the  methadone  program  Im- 
mediately upon  their  release  from  the  state  prison. 

b.  Two  residential  hotels  will  be  established  where  returning  prisoners 
may  live  during  the  reintegration  process.    These  hotels  will  be  privately 
operated  under  contract  with  the  City.    Drug  abuse  rehabilitative  services 
will  be  available  at  both  hotels.    A  small  cadre  of  community  mental  health 
workers,  along  with  other  para-prof ess  I ona I s  and  professionals  will  be  housed 
In  these  two  hotels.    All  returning  parolees  will  be  encouraged  to  partici- 
pate In  the  rehabilitative  program  whether  or  not  they  are  on  methadone  main- 
tenance.   These  hotels  will  be  a  therapeutic  community  and  be  oriented 
toward  social  reintegration  and  rehabilitation. 

4 .  Returning  Vietnam  Veterans 

a.  Perhaps  as  many  as  \0%  of  the  returning  veterans  were  addicted  during 
their  military  service,    some  will  be  drug-free  on  their  return,  but  will 
require  ongoing  therapy  and  treatmertt  follow-up.    Others  may  continue  to 
have  strong  cravings  for  drugs  and  they  will  be  encouraged  to  participate 

In  the  methadone  maintenance  treatment  program  as  well  as  other  comprehensive 
services.  These  services  will  be  provided  for  on  contract  with  the  Veterans' 
Adml n 1 strat I  on . 

b.  Most  of  the  younger  veterans  will  not  require  short  term  methadone 
treatment.    However,  continued  contact  would  be  kept  through  follow-up 
visits  and  questionnaires  with  the  aid  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
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5.    Young  Drug  Addicts 


We  recognize  that  In  San  Francisco,  drug  addiction  Is  occurring  In 
younger  populations.    Surveys  of  San  Francisco  high  schools  show  that  as 
many  as  80$  of  high  school  seniors  have  experimented  with  or  used  marijuana. 
The  survey  also  shows  that  a  significant  portion  of  these  youngsters  have 
experimented  with  or  continually  used  amphetamines  and  barbiturates. 

The  Region  proposes  several  treatment  programs  for  adolescents  utilizing 
methadone  maintenance  for  six  months,  followed  by  a  six  month  gradual  detox- 
ification.   This  will  place  the  adolescent  addict  In  contact  with  treatment 
resources  for  approximately  one  year.    During  this  time,  considerable  effort 
toward  rehabilitation  will  be  made,  utilizing  all  medical  resources. 

The  criteria  for  admission  to  the  adolescent  program  will  be  at  least 
one  year's  use  of  dally  narcotic  as  verified  by  either  poilce  records,  hos- 
pital records  or -physical  communication. 

Additional  Program  Components 


Inpatient  Detoxification  Treatment  Services:    The  Region  proposes 
establishing  a  30-bed  Inpatient  detoxification  service  at  the  San  Francisco 
General  Hospital.    Recognizing  that  addicts  often  have  histories  of  multiple 
drug  Ingestion,  It  Is  extremely  dangerous  to  attempt  outpatient  detoxifica- 
tion for  many  addicts.    Histories  are  less  than  reliable  and  often  the  addict 
is  Involved  In  barbiturate  consumption  along  with  narcotic  addiction.  Bar- 
biturate detoxification  on  an  outpatient  basis  Is  extremely  dangerous  (grand 
ma  I  seizures  are  possible).    Administrative  and  supportive  services  will  come 
from  the  General  Hospital  under  contract. 

At  the  hospital,  comprehensive  services  will  be  available  to  a  I  I 
addicts.     In  addition  to  the  pharmacologic  detoxification,  the  patient  will 
be  offered  opportunities  to  engage  in  therapeutic  community  activities. 
The  ward  will  have  patient  government  and  the  patients  will  have  respon- 
sibility for  the  maintenance  of  a  smoothly  operating  program.  All  medical 
responsibilities  will  remain  with  the  physicians  and  their  staff.  Other 
staff  members  will  Include  two  former  drug  addicts,  one  psychiatric  social 
worker  and  two  indigenous  community  mental  health  workers,   In  addition  to 
the  medical  house  staff  and  nurses.    At  the  time  of  discharge,  the  patient 
will  be  referred  directly  to  an  outpatient  drug  installation,  or  referred 
directly  to  one  of  the  halfway  house  facilities  operating  in  the  comprehen- 
sive program. 

Twenty-four  Hour  Emergency  Treatment  and  Crisis  Center:    We  propose  to 
establish  a  therapeutic  community  at  San  Francisco  General  Hospital   in  con- 
junction with  the  present  acute  detoxification  ward.    The  patient  government 
will  be  responsible  for  the  deportment  and  discipline  of  community  members. 
Treatment  staff  will  have  the  same  rights  as  patients.     The  program  will 
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give  an  addict  his  first  exposure  to  therapeutic  community  and  will  be  a 
model  for  other  residential  treatment  settings. 

The  entire  principle  Is  that  professional  guidance  and  peer  group 
pressure  constitute  an  effective  therapeutic  milieu.    Progress  Is  measured 
In  terms  of  attltudlnal  and  behavioral  change.    All  members  living  In  the 
therapeutic  community  share  responsibility  for  the  development  of  each 

other's  personality. 

Methadone  Detoxification  Under  Medical  Supervision:    At  the  present 
time,  California  law  prohibits  outpatient  methadone  detoxification,  but 
legislative  change  Is  pending.     In  addition  to  narcotic  detoxification,  the 
patient  will  voluntarily  participate  In  the  comprehensive  treatment  services 
available  at  both  Inpatient  detoxification  center  and  therapeutic  community. 

Social  work  services  will  be  available  to  help  addicts  reconstitute 
a  normal   life  style.    Medical  serelces  will  be  made  available  to  deal  with 
complicated  medical  problems  that  exist  In  addition  to  the  pat  I ent ' s  narcotl c 
addiction.     Psychiatric  services,  along  with  psychological  treatment  modalities 
will  also  be  available.     It  Is  anticipated  that  Individual  and  group  psych- 
otherapy, along  with  music,  art  and  recreational  therapies  will  be  used  as 
treatment  resources. 

Halfway  House  Treatment  Facilities — Day  Treatment  Program:    The  Region 
proposes  to  establish  three  Halfway  House  Facilities.    One  will  be  located 
In  the  Central  City  region,  a  second  will  be  established  In  the  Mission 
District  and  the  third  In  the  Bayv I ew-Hunters  Point  region.    These  halfway 
house  facilities  will  provide  another  community  resource  In  the  chain  of 
services  provided  by  the  comprehensive  program.    Each  halfway  house  facility 
will  have  25  bed  capacity.    A  comprehensive  rehabilitation  program  will  be 
aval  lab le  at  each. 

Outpatient  Treatment  Services:  Presently,  only  the  Northeast  Mental 
Health  Center,  the  Sunset  Mental  Health  Center  and  the  Center  for  Special 
Problems  have  any  form  of  outpatient  drug  abuse  programs.  It  Is  proposed 
that  outpatient  drug  treatment  services  be  available  at  each  of  the  community 
comprehensive  mental  health  centers  In  addition  to  the  Center  for  Special 
Problems.  At  each  mental  health  center,  a  team  specifically  charged  with 
the  preparation  of  drug  treatment  services  will  be  Instituted. 

Methadone  Maintenance  Treatment  Program:    As  previously  outlined,  the 
Region  plans  to  establish  a  City-wide  comprehensive  methadone  maintenance 
treatment  program  for  several  kinds  of  patients. 

Using  a  modular  concept,  we  expect  to  establish  treatment  modules  where 
ever  the  need  exists. 
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Permanent  Residential  Treatment  Settings:     A  sma I  I  number  of  drug 
abusers  who,  because  of  chronic  debilitating  mental  disorder  or  incapability 
of  self-support,  require  long-term  residential  treatment.     Such  treatment 
is  available  at  California  State  Mental    Institutions  and  Laguna  Honda  Home 
in  San  Francisco.    The  chronicity  and  irreversibility  of  this  disorder 
would  most  probably  relate  to  organic  brain  damage.     Long-term  residential 
treatment  will  be  mandatory  for  this  population.     Services  at  the  State 
Hospital  will  be  provided  on  a  contractual  basis.     Laguna  Honda  already  is  a 
County-funded  facility  and  has  adequate  bed  capacity  to  accommodate  the  small 
number  of  the  debilitated,  chronic  disordered. 

Fam? I y  Counse I i ng:     Family  counseling  will  be  offered  in  a  variety  of 
settings  as  part  of  the  comprehensive  approach. 

Vocational  Placement,  Counseling  and  Job  Development:     Support  will  be 
given  to  programs  which  emphasize  job  development  and  placement.  Vocational 
counseling  programs  will  also  be  offered.     These  will  help  the  individual 
assess  skills  and  be  accurately  informed  of  the  job  situation. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation:     For  those  individuals  who  turn  to  drugs  as 
an  escape  from  the  realities  of  life,  or  who  dropped  Out  of  the  mainstream 
and  now  must  struggle  to  relearn  skills  and  become  reacquainted  with  them- 
selves, vocational  rehabilitative  services  are  mandatory.  Tailor-made 
volunteer  and  paid  work  experiences  often  make  the  difference  between 
remaining  dependent  upon  a  treatment  setting  or  drugs  and  the  moving  toward 
independent  functioning.     The  Region  proposes  to  expand  existing  CMHS 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services.    Coordination  with  the  Department  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  will  take  place.     However,  a  new  program  will  be 
created  as  drug  addicts  do  not  mix  well  with  the  usual  patient  found  in 
sheltered  workshops. 

Financial  Counseling:     Perhaps  the  most  difficult  reorientation  the 
drug  addict  must  undergo  is  in  his  orientation  to  money.     To  regularly  spend 
$50  to  $100  a  day  for  his  narcotic,  finds  him  understandably  bewildered  over 
how  he  is  to  survive  apart  from  his  friends,  on  $300  a  month  or  less. 
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F.     NATURE  AND  EXTENT  OF  ALCOHOLIC  PROBLEMS 


During  1969,   16,500  persons  in  the  City  of  San  Francisco  were  arrested 

for  drunkeness  and  comprised  41$  of  the  inmates  of  the  San  Bruno  County  Jail 

This  and  similar  police  action  cost  roughly  $3,000,000  or  1%  of  the  justice 
administration  budget. 

The  coordinating  efforts  of  the  Community  Mental  Health  Services,  San 
Francisco  General  Hospital,  Laguna  Honda  Hospital,  Hassler  Hospital  and  the 
preventive  medical  services  began  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated  attack  on 
this  widespread  community  health  problem.     The  alcoholic,  particulary  the  Skid 
Row  alcoholic,  has  been  utilizing  a  disproportionate  amount  of  time  from  the 
Police  and  Sheriff's  Departments,  the  Courts  and  the  Health  Department.  Until 
this  past  year,  there  has  been  no  concerted  effort  to  look  for  alternatives  to 
arrest  for  this  type  of  alcoholic,  who  could  be  treated  as  a  sick  individual 
rather  than  to  be  arrested  and  jailed.     There  are  several  alternatives  to 
arresting  the  public  drunk:     one  of  which  is  to  do  nothing,  but  to  allow  the 
alcoholic  to  lie  around  in  a  public  place  to  sleep  off  his  .acute  i  ntox  i  f  i  cat  i  on . 
Duri  ng  the  w  inter  months  he  will  become  an  easy  prey  for  a  multiplicity  of 
diseases  and  death  through  pneumonia.     However,  a  more  humane  measure  would  be 
to  take  these  individuals  to  an  inexpensive  local  hotel  where  they  may  sleep 
it  off;  those  who  appeared  injured  could  be  taken  to  the  General  Hospital  for 
medical  evaluation  and  treatment.    Currently  there  are  proposed  Federal  and 
State  bills  for  the  mandatory  development  of  "Inebriate  Centers"  in  cities  with 
a  population  of  100,000  or  more.     AB  832  specifically  names    San  Francisco  and 
San  Diego  as  the  pilot  counties  for  testing  this  method  of  handling  the  public 
drunk. 

Approximately  25  per  cent  of  prisoners  incarcerated  at  the  County  Jail 
are  public  drunks.     It  would  be  possible  to  send  most  of  these  individuals  to 
a  County-owned  facility  outside  the  City,  such  as  Hassler  Hospital,  which 
could  be  converted  into  a  long-term  alcoholic  resident  center,  while  others 
may  be  sent  for  shorter  terms  to  a  hotel   in  the  South  of  Market  area.  Thus, 
valuable  Police,  Sheriff  and  Court  time  would  be  freed  to  provide  much  needed 
services  for  other  high  priority  community  needs.      Such  a  program  would  re- 
lieve overcrowding  in  the . emergency  outpatient  department  at  the  General 
Hospital,  and  would  also  markedly  reduce  overcrowding  in  the  jails  and  courts. 

During  the  past  year,  the  health  Department  initiated,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Police,  a  program  which  would  accept  known  alcoholics  from  Skid  Row, 
who  would  volunteer  to  enter  the  acute  detoxification  unit  and  to  continue 
treatment  after  leaving  the  General  Hospital  at  either  Laguna  Honda  Hospital 
or  Hass ler  Hospi ta I . 
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An  Overview  Of  Services  For  Alcoholics  in  San  Francisco 


Rehabilitation  Services 
I  .    Agenc les 

Alcoholism  Evaluation  and  Treatment  Center,  Clarendon  Hall, 
Laguna  Honda  Hospital 

Center  for  Special  Problems 

Districted  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  (Presbyterian 
Hospital;  Mt.  Zlon,  Canon  Kip) 

Fort  Help 

Mission  Neighborhood  Health  Center 

Salvation  Army: 

a.  Harbor  Light 

b.  Single  Men's  Social  Service  Center 

Sing-le  Men's  Rehabilitation  Center — Dept.  of  Social  Services 
Veterans'  Administration  Hospital 

2 .  Recovery  Houses 

Bridgeway  House  (Salvation  Army) 
F  i  rst  Step  Home 

Friendship  House  for  American  Indians 
Henry  Oh  I  off  House 
James  House  (Salvation  Army) 
Stepping  Stone    (Women  Only) 
Synanon  House 

Themis  House  (Bureau  of  Alcoholism) 

3.  Se I f-He I p  Groups 

Alcoholics  Anonymous  (English  Speaking) 
Alcohol  ices  Anonimos  (Spanish  Speaking) 
Synanon 
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4.  Recreational  Clubs 
Alano  Club 
Industrial  Club 
Mission  Clubs 

5.  Industrial  Services 
American  Ai  r I Ines 

National  Council  on  Alcoholism 
United  California  Bank 
U.S.  Post  Office  -  PAR 
U.S.  Federal  Government 
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An  Overview  Of  Services  For  Alcoholics  in  San  Francisco 


Rehabilitation  Services 
I  .  Agencies 

Alcoholism  Evaluation  and  Treatment  Center,  Clarendon  Hall, 
Laguna  Honda  Hospital 

Center  for  Special  Problems 

Districted  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  (Presbyterian 
Hospital;  Mt.  Zton,  Canon  Kip) 

Fort  Help 

Mission  Neighborhood  Health  Center 

Salvation  Army: 

a.  Harbor  Light 

b.  Single  Men's  Social  Service  Center 

Single  Men's  Rehabilitation  Center — Dept.  of  Social  Services 
Veterans'  Administration  Hospital 

2 .  Recovery  Houses 

Bridgeway  House  (Salvation  Army) 
First  Step  Home 

Friendship  House  for  American  Indians 
Henry  Oh  I  off  House 
James  House  (Salvation  Army) 
Stepping  Stone    (Women  Only) 
Synanon  House 

Themis  House  (Bureau  of  Alcoholism) 

3.  Se I f-He I p  Groups 

Alcoholics  Anonymous  (English  Speaking) 
Alcohol  ices  Anonlmos  (Spanish  Speaking) 
Synanon 
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Recreational  Clubs 

Alano  Club 

Industrial  Club 

Mission  Clubs 

Industrial  Services 

American  Ai  rl ines 

National  Council  on  Alcoholism 

United  California  Bank 

U.S.  Post  Office  -  PAR 

U.S.  Federal  Government 
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Maintenance  Services 

1.  Clothing 
Salvation  Army 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Volunteers  of  America 

2.  Finances 

General  Assistance 
ATD 

Disabi  I  ity/SS/VA  Benefits 

3.  Food 

Li  fe  Li  ne  Mi  ssion 

St.  Anthony's  Dining  Room 

Salvation  Army 

Sacred  Heart 

Victorious  Gospel  Mission 

4.  Shelter/Residence 
Mars  Hotel 

Skid  Row  Hotels 
South  of  Market/Mission 
Ha  I  I  of  J  ust  ice 
San  Bruno  Ja i I 
Referra I / I nformat ion  Agencies 

1.  Alcoholics  Anonymous,  Central  Office 

2.  Bureau  of  Alcoholism 

3.  National  Council  on  Alcoholism 
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1.  San  Francisco  General  Hospital 

a.  Mission  Emergency 

b.  Acute  Detoxification  Study  Unit 

2.  United  States  Public  Health  Hospital 

3.  New  Start  Project  Development  Agency 

4.  Other  Hospitals/  Physicians'  Emergency  Service 

5.  Districted  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
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Free  Temporary/Emergency  Services 


Clothing: 
Name 

Anchor  Rescue  Mission 
(M,T,W,  3-5PM) 

Blackman's  Free  Store 
(Dai  ly  except  Sun. I  I -5PM) 
(Cooking  utensils  available) 

The  Free  Store  (Jesus  Saves) 
(Dai  I y  except  Sun. ) 

The  Group 

(Weekdays  only  9-5PM 
Referral  required) 

Holy  Order  of  LeMans 
(Dai ly  from  8AM) 

Hosp  i ta I i ty  House 
(Weekdays  12-12 
Sun.  6PM- I 2M) 


1253-55  McAl I ister  St. 
San  Francisco 


Fillmore  at  Fulton  St. 
San  Francisco 


Shrader  and  Waller  Sts . 
San  Francisco 


457  Haight  St. 
San  Francisco 


148  Leavenworth  St. 
San  Francisco 


Phone 
567-6146 


937  Fillmore  St.,  San  Francisco  431-1917 
20  Steiner  St.,  San  Francisco  922-4955 


776-2 103 


Lawrence  Gerard 
(Weekdays  10-4;  emergency 
ca I  Is  to  I IPM;  household 
items  avai lab le) 

Li  fe  Line  Mi  ssion 

(Every  morning  except  Sun; 

before  I2N) 


414  Shrader  St. 
San  Francisco 


917  Folsom  St. 
San  Francisco 


392-2200 


St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
(Weekdays  8AM- I 2N) 

S.F.  Better  Living  Center 
(Da i I y  except  Fri ; 
I0AM-4PM) 

Sa  I  vat I  on  Army 

(Weekday  mornings  to  I2N) 

Volunteers  of  America 
(Daily  except  Sun;9: 30-4PM) 


I  175  Howard  St. 
San  Francisco 


2520  Bush  St. 
San  Francisco 


240  -  4th  St. 
San  Francisco 


135  -  10th  St. 
San  Francisco 


563-4333 


626-0434 
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Ha  i  rcuts: 


Modern  Barber  Col  lege 
Moler  Barber  College 
San  Francisco  Barber  College 
Hygiene: 

Anchor  Rescue  Mission 
(Shower  &  Shave,  dai  ly 
except  Sat.,  3-5PM) 

Life  Line  Mission 
(Shower  &  Shave,  every 
AM  except  Sun . 

Salvation  Army 
(Shower  &  Shave;  weekdays 
8-5PM) 

Shelter/Lodging  Tickets: 

Holy  Order  of  LeMans 
(Cal I  before  6PM  for 
emergency  overnight  shelter) 

Lawrence  Gerard 

(Weekdays  I0-4PM,  "Crash  Pads" 
for  emergency  one  night  shelter; 
clients  mostly  under  25) 

Old  St.  Mary's  Church 
(App ly  by  6PM  dai ly) 

St.  Anthony's  Dining  Room 


189  -  6th  St.,  S.F. 
50  Mason  St.,  S.F. 
55  -  6th  St. ,  S.F. 

1253-55  McAl I ister  St. ,  S.F. 

917  Folsom  St.,  S.F. 

240  -  4th  St.,  S.F. 


937  Fi  I Imore  St. ,  S.F. 
20  Steiner  St.,  S.F. 


414  Shrader  St.,  S.F. 


660  Ca I i  forni 


55  Jones  St.,  S.F. 


392-0995 
362-5885 
781-1248 

567-6146 


St.  Boniface  Church — Office 

(Provides  living  quarters  for  men  who  work  in  Dining  Room, 
lodging  ticket  daily  except  Sunday  MAM— 12:30  PM) 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  1175  Howard  St.,  S.F. 

(Tickets  for  nearby  hotel  236  Natoma  St.,  S.F. 

issued  weekdays  only,  7:30  AM-I2N) 

1825  Mission  St.,  S.F. 

(Bed  tickets  issued  daily) 


431-1917 


Sa I  vat  ion  Army 

(Daily  except  Sun.;  apply 

before  7PM) 


240 


4th  St.,  S.F. 


986-4388 


Others  apply  for 

392-3559 
none 


781-4573 
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Shelter/Lodging  Tickets  (cont'd.) 


Victorious  Gospel  Mission  226  -  6th  St.,  S.F.  621-8645 

(Apply  daily  before  7PM) 
Lodging  tickets  for  Sharon  Hotel 

Volunteers  of  America  135  -  I Oth  St.,  S.F.  781-4573 

(Daily  except  Sun.  9-3PM) 

Community  Aid  Station  937  Fillmore  St.,  S.F.  none 

(Apply  personally  daily  before  8PM) 


Meals/Tickets: 


Anchor  Rescue  Mission  1253-55  McAllister  St.,  S.F.  567-6146 

(Hot  meals  daily  except 
Sat.,  after  attending  7PM 
serv  i  ces ) 


Dept  of  Social  Services 
(Food  Stamps) 


1360  Mission  St.,  S.F. 


558-3892 
558-5662 


Li  fe  Li  ne  Mi  ss  i  on 

(Hot  meals  daily  except  Mon. 

6  PM) 


917  Folsom  St. ,  S.F. 


392-2220 


St.  Anthony's  Dining  Room 
(Full  course  meal  daily  except 
Sunday  I  I - 1 2PM) 


55  Jones  St. ,  S.F. 


552-3838 


Salvation  Army 

Meal  Tickets,  weekdays  7PM, 

Sun.    II  AM) 


240  -  4th  St.,  S.F. 


S.F.  Better  Living  Center  2520  Bush  St.,  S.F.  563-4333 

(Weekdays  except  Fri.  10AM- 
4  PM) 


Victorious  Gospel  Mission  226  -  6th  St.,  S.F.  621-8645 

(Meals  served  7PM  daily) 

Community  Aid  Station  937  Fillmore  St.,  S.F.  none 

(Meals  served  8PM  dally) 
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Temporary  Room  And  Board 


Name  Address  Phone 

Apostle  Ship  of  the  Sea  399  Fremont  St.,  S.F.  421-7845 

(For  seamen  only  with  Active  Union  Membership  Cards:     Drop-in  or  referral; 
weekdays  9  AM-4  PM.     Facilities  for  approximately  50  men.) 

Friendship  House  for 

American  Indians  1340  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  S.F.  922-3866 

(For  women  and  children  only:     Room  and  board,  $20.00  per  week  per  family 
unit;  three  apts.  available;  will  arrange  assistance.     Usual  stay  I  or  2 
weeks,  or  until  morepermanent  facilities  can  be  arranged.) 

Harbor  Light  Center                      240  -  4th  St.,  S.F.  781-4573 

(Salvation  Army;  Board,  Room  and  counseling  service  at  rates  of  $20-$25  per 
week  after  two  week  probationary  period;  also  Hospitality  House:     13  beds  for 
overn  ight  on  I y. ) 

Holy  Order  of  LeMans                     937  Fillmore  St.,  S.F.  431-1917 

20  Steiner  St.,  S.F.  922-4955 
(Open  8AM  daily.     Beds  for  13  men,  plus  two  meals  per  day.) 

Life  Line  Mission  917  Folsom  St.,  S.F.  392-2220 

(Faci  lities  for  42  men  at  $12.50  per  week;  4  free  emergency  overnight  beds. 
Fre  medical  clinic  on  Mondays,  with  M.D.'s  and  nurses  in  attendance.) 

Pinehurst  Emergency  Lodge  2685  -  30th  Ave.,  S.F.  681-8340 

(For  women  and  children — boys  up  to  7;  girls  to  12  years  of  age.     Board  and 
room  daily  $4.00  for  women  and  $2.00  for  children;  weekly  $24.00  for  women 
and  $12. 00  for  children.     Facilities  for  26  women  and  5  ch  i  I d  ren . ) 

San  Francisco  Gospel  Mission        219  -  6th  St.,  S.F.  982-0226 
(Beds  for  6  men — limited  to  three  night  stay;  one  hot  meal  provided.) 

Victorious  Jesus  Cares 

Gospel  Center  2I9  -  6th  St.,  S.F.  62 1 -8645 
(Dormitory  living — 24  beds  available.    Clients  must  apply  before  7PM;  stay 

limited  to  3  nights  per  month;  hot  meals  served.) 

Volunteers  of  America  2300  E.   1 4th  St.,  Oakland,  Ca.  436-0123 

(Beds  available  for  20-25  men.  Room  and  board  for  $1.00  per  day  the  first 

2  weeks;  thereafter  $21.00  per  week  while  working  for  the  V.  of  A.) 

Old  St.  Mary's  Church  California  and  Grant  Ave. 

5:30-6:00  PM. 
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Ha  I  fway  Houses 


Name  Address  Phone 

Friendship  House  for  818  Steiner  St.,  S.F.  346-8895 

American  I nd I  ant : room  and  board  $20  per  week;  no  limitation  on  length  of  stay. 
Beds  available  for  16  residents.    Note:    Applicants  apply  at  office  located 
at  1340  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  Phone  922-3866.) 

The  First  Step  Home  1035  Haight  St.,  S.F.  863-3661 

(Alcoholic  Rehabilitation  Assn.,   Inc.:    Room  and  board  for  $27-35  per  week; 
facilities  for  46,  both  male  and  female.     Screening  8AM-4PM  weekdays.) 

Henry  Orloff  House  601  Steiner  St.,  S.F.  621-7097 

(Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Calif.:    Room  and  board  $34.50  per  week; 
facilities  for  45  men.     DSS  arranged  for  first  month,  after  then,  residents  are 
expected  to  pay;  average  stay  is  3  months.     Screening  daily  by  appointment.) 

Oliver  House  84  -  9th  St.,  S.F.  621-5287 

(Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul:    Beds  for  up  to  25  men;  community  kitchen 
and  food  vouchers  available;  average  stay    up  to  6  months.    Note:  Screening 
done  at  Men's  Social  Service  Center,   1175  Howard  St.,  Phone  392-3559.) 

Sa I  vat  ion  Army: 

Bridgeway  House  360  -4th  St.,  S.F.  781-4573 

(Beds  for  24  men;  pay  as  able.     On  referral  from  San  Bruno.) 

James  House 

(Room  and  board,  $28  per  week;  single  rroms  for  25  men.    Referral  from 
Harbor  Light  only.) 

Single  Men's  Rehabilitation 

Center  Redwood  City 

(100  bed  domiciliary  unit — referrals  via  Dept.  of  Social  Services  only.) 
The  Stepping  Stone  255  -  10th  Ave.,  S.F. 

(For  females  only.    Room  and  board  for  $32.50  per  week;  request  at  least  four 
weeks  residency.     Facilities  for  12  women.) 

Synanon  House  12th  &  Clay  Sts.,  Oakland  444-3642 

(Contact  Oakland  office  for  various  locations:    Room  and  board  based  on 
ability  to  pay.     Long  range — 2  or  more  years — commitment  requested.  Provide 
job  training  and  job  placement  programs.) 

Themis  House  120  Julian  Ave.,  S.F.  861-9933 

(Bureau  of  Alcoholism:  Facilities  for  14-15  men;  2  beds  available  for  women. 
Room  and  board,  $21  per  week.  Screening  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri .  at  1:30  PM — average 
stay  3  1/2  months;  maximum  6  months.     DSS  assistance  arranged  as  needed.) 
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Educational  Service 


Court  School  for  Alcohol  Prevention       Hall  of  Justice 

c/o  National  Council  on  Alcoholism         850  Bryant  St.,  S.F. 

(Educationa I /i nformationa I — 4  school  sessions  for  court  referrals.    All  students 
are  referred  by  court  on  condition  of  probation  following  an  arrest  on  charge 
involving  alcohol: — usually  drunk  driving.) 

Med ica I /Psychiatric  Services 


Name  Address  Phone 

Acute: 


New  Start  Center                           40  Holland  Ct. ,  S.F.  771-8800 

(Screening  (AM-I2N,  Mon.  through  Fri . — 7  bed  detoxification  unit  in  nearby 
hotel;   17  bed  domiciliary  unit.) 

S.F.  General  Hospital  Clinic       2  1st  &  Potrero  Sts . ,  S.F.  648-8200 

Mission  Emergency  648-8200  x595 
(Provides  referrals  to  Detox. — open  24  hours.) 

Detox. —Ward  52  648-6016 
(20  beds— 1 4  males,  6  females) 

U.S.  Public  Health  Hospital  15th  Ave.  &  Lake  St.,  S.F.  752-1400 

(Restricted  to:    Merchant  Seamen,  Coast  Guardsmen,  Active  military  personnel 
and  their  dependents.    Twelve  beds  available  for  alcoholics — 8  detoxification; 
4  rehabilitation  for  males  only.     Open  24  hours;  screening  and  interviewing 
in  outpatient  department. 


Sub-Acute  Treatment/Consultation/Outpatient  Care: 

Alcoholism  Evaluation  and  Clarendon  Hall,  Ward  1000 

Treatment  Center  Laguna  Honda  Hospital 

375  Laguna  Honda  Blvd,  S.F. 
(Screening  for  In  and  Outpatients,  9AM- 1  I  AM,  Mon.  Tues.,  Thur.,  Fri.;  by 
appointment  only.     45  beds — 35  males  and  10  females.     Make  referrals  to 
Mendocino  State  Hospital.) 


Canon  Kip  Community  Center  705  Natoma  St.,  S.F.  861-6801 

(Screening  8:30-1  I  AM; Outpatients  only;  Cllnfc    °Pen  weekdays  9AM-5PM) 
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Med  I ca I /Psych i atr i c  Services  (cont'd.) 


Name  Address  Phone 

Center  for  Special  Problems         2  107  Van  Ness  Ave.,  S.F.  558-4801 
(Screening  8AM- 1  I  AM  and  2PM-4PM;  Mon.  through  Fri .  by  appointment  or  on 
emergency  referral.     Outpatient  clinic  open  weekdays.) 

Mission  Neighborhood  Health 

Center  240  Shotwe I  I  St.,  S.F.  552-3870 

(Referrals  and  outpatient  care  only  at  present  time — anticipate  treatment 
facilities  in  near  future.) 

St.  Anthony's  Clinic  55  Jones  St.,  S.F.  432-0198 

(Screening  10:30  AM-IPM,  Tues.  and  Fri.  only;  outpatient  clinic.) 

U.S.  Veterans'  Administration 

Hospital—Fort  MI  ley  42nd  Ave.  &  Clement  St.,  S.F.  221-4810 

(Outpatient  services  for  veterans — free  for  service-connected;  pension  for 
non-service-connected. ) 

Other  San  Francisco  Hospitals: 

Pacific  Presbyterian 

Medical  Center  C I  ay  &  Webster  Sts.,  S.F.  931-8000 

Mt.  Zlon  Hospital  1600  Divisadero  St.,  S.F.  567-6600 

(Crisis  CI Inlc) 

St.  Mary's  Hospital  2200  Hayes  St.,  S.F.  752-4000 


Referral  Sources/Agencies 

Alcoholics  Anonymous  166  Geary  St.,  S.F.  982-4473 

Central  Office 

(Ca I  I  night  and  day) 

Alcohol  I  cos  Anonlmos  626-4885 
(Spanish  speaking  AA  groups) 

5  locations:     For  addresses  and  Information  call  Roberto  Hidalgo 

Alcohol Ic  Rehabi  I Itatlon  1035  Haight  St.,  S.F.  863-3661 

Serv I ces 
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Referral  Sources/Agencies  (cont'd.) 

Name  Address 

Mendocino  State  Hospital  Ta Image,  Calif.  95401 

(By  referral  from  A.E.T.C.  only) 


Mission  Neighborhood 
Health  Center 

National  Council  on 
Alcohol  ism 
(S.F.  Area) 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
(Men's  Service  Program) 

Salvation  Army 

San  Francisco  Department 
of  Social  Services 


240  Shotwel I  St.,  S.F. 
2340  Clay  St.,  Suite  4C 
I  175  Howard  St.,  S.F. 
240  -  4th  St.,  S.F. 


3,  S.F. 


Phone 

(707)  462-3871 


552-3870 


346-1480 


392-3559 


558-2951 


585  Bush  St.,  S.F. 

(Community  services  division — information  and  referral  services  to  aid  both 
welfare  recipients  and  non-recipients.) 

Veterans'  Administration  49  -  4th  St.,  S.F.  556-3570 

(Veterans  Assistance  Center — Services  offered  any  veteran;  service  or  non- 
service  connected  disability.) 


Center  for  Special  Problems 

Court  School  for 
Alcohol  Prevention 


2107  Van  Ness  Ave.,  S.F. 


Ha  I  I  of  Just  i  ce 

850  Bryant  St.,  S.F. 


558-4801 
346-1480 


Financial  Assistance 

Department  of  Social  Services      585  Bush  St.,  S.F.  558-5711 
Hotline  42  1-2745 

Intake  Supervisor  558-5588 

Applications  for  General  Assistance  (GA) 

Applications  for  Medi-Cal:  Old  Age  Security  (OAS) 

Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC) 

Aid  to  the  Bl ind  (AB) 

Aid  to  the  Totally  Disabled  (ATD) 

Food  Stamps  1360  Mission  St.,  S.F.  558-5662 

for  appointments  558-3892 

The  Seven  Steps  Club  of  S.F.  1548  Market  St.,  S.F.  421-5568 
(Non-profit  organization  of  ex-convicts  for  parolees;  provides  minimum  cash 
for  food,  clothing  and  shelter.) 
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A.  SHERIFF 


Unlike  most  other  Sheriff's  Departments,  the  San  Francisco  Sheriff 
has  no  law  enforcement  function.    With  co-terminous  boundaries  for  the 
City  and  County,  law  enforcement  is  provided  by  the  San  Francisco  Police 
Department. 

The  Sheriff's  responsibilities  include:    (I)  operations  of  a  civil 
department;    (2)  providing  court  bailiffs;    (3)  staffing  for  county  jails, 
and  (4)  providing  staff  to  the  work  furlough  program  which  Is  dperated 
by  the  Probation  Department.     It  should  be  noted  that  the  Police  Depart- 
ment operates  the  City  Prison  which  detains  prisoners  prior  to  arraignment 

The  Department's  total  budget  allocated  for  fiscal  1971-72  is  $3,685,650, 
of  which  $2,224,698  is  for  the  operation  of  the  jail  system. 

The  Sheriff  has  a  total  sworn  and  no-sworn  staff  of  204,  with  four 

divisions:    (I)  Administrative  (104  positions):    (2)  County  Jails  I  and 

3  (61    positions):    (3)  County  Jails  2  and  4  (71  positions):    and  (4) 
work  furlough  (6  positions). 

The  Two-Jail  System 

The  jails  of  San  Francisco  are  in  two  categories:    The  County  Jails 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sheriff  and  the  City  Prison  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Police  Department. 

There  are  four  County  Jails,  two  for  men  (numbers  I  and  2)  and  two 
for  women  (numbers  3  and  4).    Number  I  (men)  and  number  3  (women)  are 
located  in  the  Hall  of  Justice,  850  Bryant  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Number  2  (men)  and  number  4  (women)  are  in  San  Mateo  County  at  San  Bruno. 

The  purpose  of  the  County  Jails  is  primarily  to  have  persons  awaiting 
trial   in  Superior  Court  on  felony  charges  (numbers  I  and  3)  or  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  terms  in  the  County  Jai  Is-; (numbers  2  and  4).  County 
Jail  number  I  is  also  used  to  detain  federal  prisoners  under  a  contract 
between  the  City  and  the  federal  government. 

The  City  Prison  is  located  on  the  sixth  floor  of  the  Hall  of  Justice 
and  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Police  Department,  not  the  Sheriff. 

\t  is  a  place  of  detention  for  those  charged  with  misdemeanors 
awaiting  trial  and  for  persons  charged  with  felony  before  preliminary 
hearing.  ' 

The  rate  capacity  for  each  of  the  County's  Jails  is: 

Unit  //I  —  375 

Unit  //2  —  750 

Unit  //3  —  50 

Unit  //4  —  50 


For  fiscal   1970-71,  the  average  dally  population  of  sentenced 
prisoners  was  666  while  that  of  unsentenced  prisoners  was  446. 

The  former  Sheriff  has  characterized  the  jail  facilities  as  "In- 
efficient and  overcrowded."    He  has  indicated  that  "a  long  list  of 
repairs  and  renovations  have  been  In  existence  for  years  with  only 
piecemeal  results  due  primarily  to  lack  of  funds." 

The  lack  of  funds  has  also  resulted  In  both  a  workload  for  custodial 
personnel  which  Is  the  second  highest  among  the  state's  seven  largest 
counties  (see  Table  I  I —A  1 )  and  also  the  absence  of  a  recruit  or  In-service 
training  program.     Of  the  204  sworn  personnel  on  the  Sheriff's  staff,  42 
are  temporary  employees  whose  only  training  has  been  on-the-job. 

Although  there  Is  not  a  maximum  security  facility,  the  County  Jail 
has  handled  an  increasing  number  of  felony  prisoners.     Discounting  federal 
prisoners,  the  percentage  of  prisoners  committed  for  felonies  Increased 
from  9. 4%  In  fiscal    1956-57  to  20. I  %  in  1970-71.    As  Indicated  In  Table 
II-A4,  40$  of  all  prisoners  were  committed  or  detained  for  felony  violations, 
with  1256  of  that  total   involving  crimes  of  violence. 

The  following  Tables  are  included  to  provide  an  indication  of  the 
workload  of  the  Department  and  to  provide  comparative  data  between  San 
Francisco  and  other  populous  California  counties. 

Tab le  I I-A1 


Workload  for  Adult  Detention  Custodial  Personnel, 
Seven  Largest  Counties,  September,    1 969 ^ 


Number 

1 nmates  Per  Custody 

County 

Personne I 

1 nmate  Popu 1  at i  on 

Emp 1 oyee 

ALAMEDA 

I23 

1,475 

1  1 .9 

LOS  ANGELES 

l,24l 

1 1, 107 

9.0 

ORANGE 

152 

967 

6.4 

SAN  BERNARDINO 

90 

673 

7.5 

SAN  DIEGO 

126 

1 ,290 

10.2 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

102 

1,  190 

1  1.7 

SANTA  CLARA 

105 

1,017 

9.7 

California  Council  on  Criminal  Justice,  The  California  Criminal  Justice 
System,     January,    1971,  Table  U-8. 
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Table  I I-A2 


Costs  Per  Capita  For  Adult  Detention  Facilities,  Seven 
Largest  California  Counties, 
Fiscal  I969-601 


ALAMEDA  $5.30 

LOS  ANGELES  5. 6  I 
ORANGE  4 . 53 

SAN  BERNARDINO  4.26 


SAN  DIEGO  $4.13 
SAN  FRANC  I  SCO  2.61 
SANTA  CLARA  I .42 


Table  I  I -A3 

Commitments  Of  Felony  Defendants  Convicted  and  Sentenced  to  Jail  In 
California  Superior  Courts,  Seven  Largest 
Ca I i forni a  Counties,  I9702 

%  Convicted  Who  Accrued 


County  %  Probation  with  Jai  I  %  Jail  Some  Jail  Ti  me 

ALAMEDA  36  12  48 

LOS  ANGELES  21  1 5  36 

ORANGE  30  1  70 

SAN  BERNARDINO  II  11  22 

SAN  DIEGO  34  7  41 

SAN  FRANCISCO  47  5  52 

SANTA  CLARA  49  9  58 


1 

The  California  Council  on  Criminal  Justice,  The  Ca I  i  fern i a  Zr <  -  -  - \     .  .  ~  

System,  January,   1 9 7  I . 

2 

State  Department  of  Justice,  Felony  Defendants  Disposed  of  In  California 
Courts,    1 970,  Tab  I e  I . 
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Table  I I-A4 


County  Jail  Population 
Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1971 
Commitments  to  the  County  Jail  for  Specified  Offenses^ 

Average 


Year 

Fe Ion les 

Federa 1 

M i  sde- 
meanors 

Total 

Da  i  1  y 
Pr  i  soners 

%  Chanqe 

1956-57 

715 

1 ,321 

6,835 

8,87  1 

834 

+24 

1957-58 

944 

1 ,451 

7,438 

9,833 

882 

+  5.7 

1958-59 

1,272 

731 

8,033 

10,036 

922 

+  .4 

1959-60 

1,569 

807 

7,942 

10,318 

842 

-  8 

1960-61 

1,692 

791 

6,41  1 

8,894 

800 

-  5 

1961-62 

1,856 

768 

6,747 

9,371 

869 

+  8 

1962-63 

1,857 

813 

8,392 

1  1  ,062 

991 

+  14 

1963-64 

2,  123 

820 

7,727 

10,670 

950 

-  4 

1964-65 

2,266 

869 

7,548 

10,683 

929 

-  2 

1965-66 

2,059 

1 ,008 

7,  142 

1 1 ,209 

932 

+  .5 

1966-67 

2,457 

1 ,035 

7,381 

10,873 

939 

+  .5 

1967-68 

2,845 

1,  127 

8,  160 

12, 132 

1 ,029 

+  1  1.5 

1968-69 

3,379 

1 ,227 

8,936 

13,542 

1 ,  149 

+  1  1  .7 

1969-70 

3,719 

1 ,041 

10,317 

15,077 

1,214 

+  5.7 

1970-71 

3,956 

1 ,086 

7,325 

12,367 

1 ,  108 

-  8.7 

1 

Annual  Report,   1970-71,  San  Francisco  Sheriff's  Department. 
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Tab  I e   I  I -A5 
FELONY,    FEDERAL  &  MISDEMEANOR  PRISONERS 
COMMITTED  AND  DISCHARGED 
FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,    I  97  I  1 


MEN 

COUNT  -  JUNE  30,    I  970    I  ,09  I 

Received   during  the  year    10,895 

TOTAL   II  ,986 

Discharged  during  the  year    11,817 

COUNT  -  JUNE  30,    197  1   963 

WOMEN 

COUNT  -  JUNE  30,    I  970    122 

Received  during  the  year   1,472 

TOTAL   1,594 

Discharged  during  the  year   1,388 

COUNT  -  JUNE  30,    1971   83 

TOTAL  MALE  AND  FEMALE  COUNT   1,046 


Annual   Report,   San  Francisco  Sheriff's  Department,    1970-7  1. 
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Tab  I  e   I  I -A6 
AVERAGE  DA  I  LY  COUNT 


PR  I SONERS  PER  MONTH 
FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,    197  1 


MONTH 

YEAH 

COUNT 

JULY 

1970 

1,103.86 

AUGUST 

1970 

1,124.01 

SEPTEMBER 

1970 

1,135.48 

OCTOBER 

1970 

1,143.15 

NOVEMBER 

1970 

1,106.12 

DECEMBER 

1970 

1,082.98 

JAXUARY 

1Q71 

1,071.90 

FEBRUARY 

1971 

1,044.84 

MARCH 

1971 

1,137-82 

APRIL 

1971 

1,104.33 

MAY 

1971 

1,125.45 

JUNE 

1971 

1,115.23 

DAILY  AVERAGE 

1,107-86 

Annual    Report,    San  Francisco  Sheriff's  Department,  1970-71. 
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Table  I I-A8 

Sheriff's  Department  Expenditure  Appropriations 
Fiscal  1971-72 


Permanent  Salaries 
Overtime 
Hoi lday  Pay 
Temporary  Salaries 
Wages 

Contractual  Services 
Use  of  Employee  Cars 

-nance  and  Repair  of  Auto  Equipment 
Materials  and  Supplies 
Foodstuffs 
Equipment 
Fixed  Charges 

TOTAL 


Table  II-A9 
Sheriff's  Department  Personnel 


Assistant  Law  Clerk  2 

Law  Clerk  2 

General  Clerk  I 

Chauffeur  3 

Clerk  Typist  2 

Clerk  Steno  3 

Confidential  Secretary  I 

Account  Clerk  I 

Accountant  2 

Cashier,  Sheriff  I 

Legal  Process  Clerk  2 

Assistant  Chief  Deputy,  Civil  I 

Chief  Deputy,  Civil  I 

Senior  Attorney,  Civil  and  Criminal  I 

Sheriff's  Property  Keeper  4 

Deputy  Sheriffs  166 

Sheriff's  Sergeant  16 

Sheriff's  Lieutenant  9 

Undersheriff                                                                            x  I 

Shori  f f 's  Captain  2 

Dentist  I 

Registered  Nurse  4 

Physician  2 

Chef  4 

Cook  I 


2,841 ,282 
40,000 
53,566 
80,000 
76,237 
30,759 
500 
14,510 
101,895 
379,000 
25,000 
15,907 
3,658,650 
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Storekeeper  I 

Farmer  2 

Jai  I  Farm  Supervisor  I 

Buildings  and  Grounds  Maintenance  Supervisor  I 

Chief  Deputy  Sheriff,  Jail  2 

Rehabilitation  Services  Coordinator  I 

TOTAL  2TT~ 
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B.     JUVENILE  PROBATION 


The  Juvenile  Probation  Chief,  selected  by  the  Superior  Court  Judges, 
has  a  staff  of  378,  divided  between  Juvenile  Court  (168),  Juvenile  Hall 
(119),  Log  Cabin  Ranch  School   U9),  and  Hidden  Valley  Ranch  School  (22). 
In  addition,  under  the  Federal  Emergency  Employment  Act,  the  Department  has 
received  seven  probation  aides,  six  probation  officers,  one  recreation  direc- 
tor and  one  research  assistant. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  California  Welfare  and  Institutions  Code, 
all  children  who  are  alleged  to  have  committed  acts  that  are  in  violation 
of  the  criminal   laws,  or  who  are  alleged  to  be  without  supervision,  or, are 
wayward,  are  referred  by  police,  school  or  parents  to  the  Juvenile  Court. 
The  role  of  the  Juvenile  Court  through  Its  Probation  Service  is  to  make  in- 
vestigation of  the  facts,  determine  jurisdiction,  decide  whether  the  situation 
calls  for  further  court  staff  Involvement,  If  so,  file  a  petition  alleging 
so;   if  not,   indicating  court  involvement  to  refer  out  of  the  juvenile  justice 
system. 

Ranches 

The  Juvenile  Court  operates  two  rehabilitative  camps  for  delinquent 
boys.    They  are  located  in  La  Honda,  San  Mateo  County.     Log  Cabin  Ranch 
receives  boys  from  15  to  18  years  of  age,  and  Hidden  Valley  Ranch  receives 
boys  from  II  to  14  years  of  age.    The  state  subsidizes  the  operating  expenses 
at  each  Ranch  In  the  amount  of  $95.00  per  month  per  boy.    The  average  length 
of  stay  at  each  Ranch  was  8  months. 

Teachers  are  provided  by  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District. 
Boys  at  Log  Cabin  Ranch  attend  school  half-time  and  receive  work  training 
half-time.    The  Hidden  Valley  Ranch  boys  attend  school  full-time. 


Log  Cabin  Hidden  Va I  ley 

Admissions  134  80 

Graduates  88  63 

Average  Daily  Population  57.8  56.3 

Population  December  31,   1970  51  51 


JuvenI le  Ha  I  I 

As  the  accompanying  charts  Indicate,  there  has  been  a  reduction  In  the 
number  of  youths  detained  In  Juvenile  Hall.     In  1970,  the  average  dally  popu- 
lation decreased  by  25%,  while  admissions  decreased  \6%.     For  the  first  time 
sloce  It  was  built,  Juvenile  Hall  was  at  or  below  rated  capacity  more  than 
half  of  the  time.    Delinquent  boy  admissions  decreased  2\%,  while  girls  had 
a  \2%  decrease.    The  average  length  of  stay  for  boys  and  girls  was  7.6  days. 


Arrest  Alternative  Activities 


The  Juvenile  Court  staff  at  points  of  intake  has  developed  relationships 
with  community  groups,  who  upon  learning  of  a  child  referred,  upon  receiving 
permission  of  parents,  become  involved  with  the  Intake  staff.     This  may  be 
at  any  point,   immediately  at  arrest,  detention,  or  at  the  initial  court 
hearing.    This  activity  of  community  groups  has  developed  into  a  very  real 
and  genuine  aid  in  diverting  children  from  the  Juvenile  Justice  System,  yet 
provides  a  superior  helping  service  by  indigenous  persons  in  the  neighbor- 
hood for  the  child  and  his  family. 

The  San  Francisco  School  System  uses  the  Juvenile  Court  for  problems 
concerned  with  school  discipline.  Diversions  and  alternatives  to  court 
referrals  have  been  developed  through  the  Police  Youth  School  Program,  as 
well  as  by  utilizing  community-based  volunteer  groups  (The  Advocates)  and 
the  established  social  agencies  to  handle  school  problems  before  Juvenile 
Court  referral  becomes  necessary. 

Delinquency  prevention  needs  center  around  early  detection  of  anti- 
social behavior  and  remedies  as  early  as  possible.    The  strengthening  of 
school  programs,  services  to  families  to  provide  adequate  health,  employment 
and  shelter  are  all  a  part  of  the  broad  responsibility  of  society  to  care 
for  its  needy. 

In  San  Francisco,  beginning  with  the  initial  police  contact,  facilities 
should  be  provided  for  police  to  divert  non-criminal  type  situations  when  a 
crisis  is  demanding  direct  action.    The  runaway,  defiant  child,  the  drug 
addict,  the  alcoholic,  all  have  special  needs  which  may  not  be  detention. 
Residential  facilities  should  be  established  wherein  police  can  refer 
children  voluntarily  for  crisis  counseling  pending  further  decision  by 
parents  or  police.     Volunteer  groups  and  private  agencies  shoufd  develop 
facilities  for  utilizing  each  other's  services  rather  than  referral  to  Court. 

At  the  same  time,  with  the  involvement  of  private  agencies  comes  the 
need  to  coordinate  the  operations  of  these  groups  with  the  Probation  Depart- 
ment and  Juvenile  Court.    Concomitantly,  there  is  a  need  on  the  part  of  the 
Probation  Department  and  Court  to  improve  their  record  keeping  and  informa- 
tion analysis  to  assure  that  youths  placed  in  their  custody  recieve  the 
treatment  best  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  individual  and  the  law 
and  to  guarantee  the  widest  use  of  community  agency  and  institutional  re- 
sources . 


The  Impact  of  diversionary  programs  can  also  be  seen  in  Chart  II-B3. 
There  it  Is  shown  that  while  the  percentage  of  juveniles  arrested  who  have 
been  referred  to  the  Probation  Department  has  gone  up  in  four  of  the  five 
years  between  1966  and  1970,  the  percentage  of  those  referrals  which  result 
in  the  filing  of  a  petition  has  remained  relatively  constant  until   1970,  when 
there  was  a  decrease  despite  a  5%  increase  in  referrals  from  the  police. 
The  fact  that  in  1970,  San  Francisco  police  referred  74. 9%  of  all  juvenile 
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arrests  to  the  Probation  Department  emphasizes  the  need  to  expand 
diversionary  programs.    The  state-wide  percentage  of  police  referrals 
was  56.0.    Eighty  percent  of  all  Court  referrals  In  1971  were  from  the 
resident  population. 


Juvenile  Probation  Subsidy  Program 


San  Francisco  and  Santa  Clara  are  the  only  counties  in  the  state 
with  separate  adult  and  Juvenile  probation  departments.     In  San  Fran- 
cisco, both  departments  entered  the  subsidy  program  In  1968.  Since 
then,  commitment  of  Juveniles  to  the  California  Youth  Authority  has 
decreased  markedly,  but  commitment  of  adults  has  remained  high. 
Because  of  the  composite  rate,  the  Juvenile  court  has  been  penalized 
and  has  not  received  earnings  to  which  It  would  otherwise  have  been 
entitled.    As  indicated  by  the  table  of  hypothetical  earnings  attached, 
the  juvenile  court  alone  would  have  earned  $396,000  in  the  fiscal  year 
1969-70  and  $608,000  In  the  fiscal  year  1970-71.     Instead,  the  combined 
departments  earned  only  $81,200  in  1969-70  and  $242,368  in  1970-71. 

The  juvenile  court  has  two  special  supervision  units  handling 
together  a  monthly  average  of  385  probation  subsidy  cases.    The  first 
unit,  established  in  the  spring  of  1968,  is  staffed  by  a  supervisor, 
six  senior  probation  officers  and  three  clerks.     It  Is  housed  with  the 
rest  of  the  probation  department  at  375  Woodside  Avenue.    The  second 
unit,  established  In  July  of  1969,  Is  staffed  by  a  supervisor,  two 
senior  probation  officers,  four  probation  officers  and  three  clerks. 
It  is  housed  In  rented  store-front  space  at  2713  San  Bruno  Avenue. 
Probation  officers  In  the  special  supervision  program  carry  a  maximum 
of  40  cases  and  an  average  of  32.    Limited  caseload  size  allows  oppor- 
tunities for  more  Intensive  supervision  and  encourages  Innovative 
approaches. 

Referrals  to  special  supervision  are  made  by  the  Intake  divisions 
at  the  time  of  the  original  court  hearing  In  the  majority  of  cases. 
About  40$  of  the  minors  In  the  subsidy  program  have  completed  a  period 
of  training  at  Log  Cabin  or  Hidden  Valley  Ranch  School.    All  are  wards 
of  the  court  on  official  probation  as  a  result  of  problems  ranging  from 
being  beyond  parental  control  and  truancy  to  repeated  auto  thefts, 
burglaries,  assaults  and  other  crimes.    Each  minor  Is  classified  accord- 
ing to  his  needs  upon  being  assigned  to  special  supervision  and  an 
individual  program  Is  planned  for  and  with  him. 

Projected  costs  of  the  Juvenile  court  special  supervision  program 
as  proposed  to  the  California  Youth  Authority  on  April  15,  1971,  and 
approved  for  the  fiscal  year  1971-72  are  as  follows: 


Salaries  and  Wages  $296,745 

Services  and  Supplies  29,800 

Fixed  Charges  and  Equipment  6,549 

Total  Costs  $333,094 
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All  amounts  approved  and  actually  expended  are  re i mburseab I e  if 
earnings  are  sufficient  to  cover  costs.    Projected  earnings  for  the 
county  based  on  actual  adult  and  juvenile  commitments  to  state  institu- 
tions for  the  first  six  months  are  $27b,220.    This  amount  is  roughly 
ij1,j00  less  than  the  cost  of  potentially  rei mburseab le  juvenile 
services.    Juvenile  court  commitments  for  the  first  six  months  were 
43  and  may  be  projected  as  86  for  the  year  which  compares  favorably  with 
the  previous  year's  figure  of  84.    Adult  court  commitments  for  the  first 
six  months  were  lol  and  may  be  projected  as  322  for  the  year  which  again 
compares  closely  with  the  previous  year's  figure  of  330.     It  may  be 
anticipated  that  juvenile  court  earnings  if  not  depressed  by  adult 
commitments  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $600,000  for  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

It  would  be  financially  advantageous  to  the  county  as  a  whole  and 
to  the  juvenile  court  department  in  particular  to  have  the  juvenile  and 
adult  probation  departments  treated  as  separate  jurisdictions  with  reim- 
bursement based  on  each  department's  commitments,  expenditures  and 
earn  i  ngs. 
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Juvenile  Justice  Commission 


The  Juvenile  Justice  Commission  Is  composed  of  15  citizens  from  the 
community,  appointed  by  the  Superior  Court  Judges.    Problems  on  which  the 

Commission  worked  during  1970  included: 

1.  Removal  of  dependent  children  from  temporary  care  to 

J  uven  i I e  Ha  I  I 

2.  Development  of  Improved  Civil  Service  procedures  for  the 
recruitment  and  appointment  of  personnel 

3.  Collaboration  with  the  Delinquency  Prevention  Commission, 
the  public  schools  and  the  police  In  order  that  58  public 
school  playgrounds  were  kept  open  during  the  summer 

Probation  Department 

Probation  counseling  is  by  far  the  largest  segment  of  activity  for  the 
Probation  Division.    The  diversion  from  the  system  at  point  of  intake,  and 
the  aid  in  supervision  In  the  community  are  strengthened  by  the  involvement 
of  not  only  parents  and  guardians,  but  by  the  utilization  of  the  services  of 
neighborhood  groups  and  established  social  agencies.     Involvement  with  the 
schools,  and  seeking  employment  and  tutorial  aid  have  all  been  part  of  pro- 
bation services. 

Needs  for  improved  services  in  probation  counseling  revolve  not  only 
around  contact  at  Court,  but  on  finding  ways  to  rebuild  broken  family  re- 
lationships.   Use  of  community  mental  health  facilities,  neighborhood  groups, 
school  and  employer  all  need  strengthening  to  achieve  Improved  results.  The 
use  of  Court  Volunteer  Aides  for  probation  services  has  not  yet  materialized 
to  any  measureable  extent.    This  needs  expansion  and  Is  being  deferred  for 
lack  of  funds. 

With  the  intent  of  Improving  the  quality  of  field  supervision,  the 
traditional  separation  between  divisions  handling  males  and  those  handling 
females  was  discarded  In  favor  of  assignments  based  upon  the  residence  of 
the  minor  and  his  or  her  parents.    Field  supervision  cases  are  now  assigned 
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according  to  geographical  areas  with  populations  of  approximately  140,000 
each  and  which  conform  to  community  mental  health  catchment  areas. 

In  August  of   1970,  the  Department's  first  branch  office  was  opened  in 
a  rented  store-front  space  at  2713  San  Bruno  Avenue.    Housed  there  is  the 
Department's  second  special  supervision  unit  and  consists  of  a  supervisor, 
three  clerks    and  six  probation  officers.     This  unit  provides  a  more  inten- 
sive level  of  supervision  to  selected  minors  on  probation  and  to  graduates 
of  Log  Cabin  Ranch  School  residing  in  the  Bayview  District. 

The  first  special  supervision  unit  established  has  an  identical  staffing 
pattern  and  is  housed  at  the  Youth  Guidance  Center.     It  provides  more  inten- 
sive supervision  to  selected  probationers  and  Log  Cabin  Ranch  School  graduates 
residing  outside  of  the  Bayview  District. 

A  full  time  training  officer  has  been  appointed  and  he  has  formed  a 
training  committee  to  assist  in  the  planning  of  future  training  programs. 
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CHART     I  I -B3 
%  of  Juvenl le  Arrests  Referred  to  Probation  and 
%  of  Petitions  Filed  on  Referrals  * 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


Probation,  %  Petitions  Filed 


Police,  %  of  Arrests  Referred  to  Probation  ■ —  — 

'Criminal  Justice  Profile.  S.F.  County,  Bureau  of  Criminal  Statistics,  Sacto  1971. 
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CHART     1 I-B4 


CHART  I  l:rB6 

REASON  FOR  PILING  INITIAL  PETITIONS 
ON  DELINQUENT  BO  IS 
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CHART  n-B7 

Reason  for  Filing  Initial  Petitions  on  Delinquent  Girls— 1970 
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JUVENILE  HALL 
ADMISSIONS.  TOTAL  DAYS'  CARE  AND 
AVERAGE  DAILY  POPULATION 

Total  Average  Daily 

Admissions     Days'  Care  Population 

Juvenile  llsll,  Total                          8.812           75.571  207.0 

Delinquent  Boys                             5,323           40,312  110.4 

Delinquent  Girls                           2,341            17,939  49.1 

Dependent  Children                       1,148           17,338  47.5 


AVERAGE  LENGTH  OF  STAY 


Number 
of  Days 

Number 
of  Days 

Number 
of  Days 

Number 
of  Days 

1970 

1969 

1968 

1967 

Delinquent  Boys 

7.6 

8.5 

10.2 

11.0 

Delinquent  Girls 

7.7 

8.3 

10.4 

9.9 

Dependent  Children 

15.1 

19.1 

20.0 

19.1 
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TABLE  I I-B4 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARY 
1 968-- 1 970 

Percent  Chang 


C. 


DELINQUENCY 

1968 

1969 

1970 

I968-" 

1,     Intake  Referrals 

8,059 

8,003 

7  102 

-12.0 

5  677 

5  349 

4  789 

—  1 0 .  j 

G?rls 

2^382 

2,' 654 

2^313 

-1.4 

9        Po+i  +  innc    Ft  lorl 

z.     reTiTions  r i leu 

2  519 

2  419 

1  885 

-26  1 

1  979 

1  934 

1  389 

-3cTT 

Girls 

*540 

'485 

*496 

-  7.9 

3.    Averaqe  No.  Supervised 

2  290 

2  263 

2 ,  i.  '  „■ 

1  688 

1  653 

1  724 

+  2.2 

Girls 

*602 

'610 

*566 

-  5.9 

4.    Averaqe  No.  Out-of-Home  Placement* 

347 

335 

308 

-11.6 

Boys 

218 

222 

206 

-  5.4 

Girls 

129 

1  13 

102 

-22.  1 

5.    New  Deliveries  to  C.Y.A. 

159 

154 

1  1  1 

-3,  .0 

Boys 

128 

1  15 

77 

-43.2 

Girls 

31 

39 

34 

+  13.0 

DEPENDENT  CH 1 LDREN 

1 .     1  ntake  Referra  1  s 

|  ,632 

1  611 

La  ■ 

-21.4 

2.    Petitions  Fi led 

677 

636 

568 

-16.8 

3.    Averaqe  No.  Supervised* 

2,806 

2,745 

2,647 

-  5.5 

II IVPM  IIP  HAM 

1.    Averaqe  Daily  Population,  Total 

297.8 

278.  1 

207.0 

-32.2 

De 1 i  nquent  Boys 

176.4 

157.4 

1  10.4 

-40.7 

Del inquent  Girls 

60. 8 

60 . 7 

49 .  1 

-19.3 

Dependents 

60 . 6 

60 . 0 

47 . 5 

-21.8 

2.    Admissions,  Total 

9,582 

10,53  1 

8,812 

-  6.4 

De 1 i  nquent  Boys 

6,329 

6,728 

5,323 

-14.6 

De 1 inquent  Girls 

2,  143 

2,656 

2,341 

+  12.0 

Dependents 

1,110 

1 ,  147 

1 ,  148 

♦  3.4 

3.    Averaqe  Lenqth  of  Stay 

De 1 i  nquent  Boys 

10.2 

8.5 

7.6 

-27.3 

De 1 inquent  Girls 

10.4 

8.3 

7.7 

-27.4 

Dependents 

20.0 

19.  1 

15.  1 

-25.4 

Average  No.  Under  Supervision,  End  of  Month 
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TABLE  II-B5 
DELINQUENT  BOYS 
CLASSIFIED  BY  REASON  FOR  FILING  PETITION 
AT  TIME  OF  INITIAL  COURT  ACTION 


1970 

1969 

Total  Cases 

1.508 

2.088 

Specific  Offenses 

1.111 

1,640 

1. 

Auto  theft 

266 

527 

2. 

Burglary 

196 

250 

3. 

Theft,  excluding  auto 

191 

195 

4. 

Narcotics  -  Dangerous  Drugs 

130 

213 

3. 

Robbery 

129 

177 

6. 

Assault 

110 

143 

7. 

Traffic  Violationa 

28 

21 

8. 

Malicious  Mischief 

17 

20 

9. 

Concealed  Weapons 

16 

49 

10. 

Disturbing  Peace 

14 

19 

11. 

Homicide 

4 

13 

12. 

All  Other 

10 

11 

Delinquent  Tendencies 

397 

448 

1. 

Beyond  Parental  Control 

187 

207 

2. 

Runaway 

127 

107 

3. 

Truancy 

30 

82 

4. 

Sex  Offenses 

16 

35 

3. 

Intoxication 

13 

17 

t. 

Clue- sniffing 

t 
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DELINQUENT  GIRLS 
CLASSIFIED  BY  REASON  FOR  FILING  PETITION 
AT  TIME  OF  INITIAL  COURT  REPORT 


1970 

1969 

Total  Cases 

489 

482 

Specific  Offenses 

150 

162 

1.    Theft,  excluding  auto 

60 

50 

2.    Narcotics  -  Dangerous  Drugs 

32 

39 

3.  Assault 

22 

20 

4.  Burglary 

11 

7 

5.    Auto  Theft 

8 

10 

6.    Disturbing  Peace 

8 

16 

7.  Robbery 

7 

9 

8.  Homicide 

5 

9.    All  Other 

2 

6 

Delinquent  Tendencies 

339 

320 

1*    Beyond  Parental  Control 

138 

137 

2*  Runaway 

124 

96 

3.  Truancy 

44 

51 

4.    Sex  Offenses  end  Danger  of  Immorality  30 

36 

5.  Intoxication 

3 

6«   Glue- sniffing 


TABLE  I I-B7 


WORK  LOAD  FOR  TOTAL  COUNTY  JUVENILE 
CORRECTIONAL  PERSONNEL  FOR  JUVENILES 
IN  JUVENILE  HALLS,  CAMPS,  RANCHES, 
HOMES  AND  SCHOOLS,  December  31,  1969 
SEVEN  LARGEST  COUNTIES:* 


'2  ;_'_v_  No.  Personnel  No.  Juvenl  les         Workload  Per  Employee 

ALAMEDA  271  539  1.98 

LOS  ANGELES  1001  21 16  2.11 

ORANGE  307  504                   .  1.64 

SAN  BERNARDINO  133  229  1.72 

SAN  DIEGO  223  353  1.58 

SAN  FRANCISCO  122  331  2.71 

SANTA  CLARA  208  412  1.98 


California  Council  on  Criminal  Justice,  The  California  Criminal  Justice  System, 
January,   1971,  Table  V-7. 

TABLE  I l-B  8 


JUVENILE  CORRECTIONS  COST,  PER  CAPITA, 
SEVEN  LARGEST  COUNTIES  69-70  BUDGET 


ALAMEDA  $  2.89 

LOS  ANGELES  2.28 

ORANGE  2.47 

SAN  BERNARDINO  2.00 

SAN  DIEGO  2.  19 

SAN  FRANCISCO  1.97 

SANTA  CLARA  1.44 


*  Ibid. 
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TABLE  I  I -B9 

Juvenile  Probation  Expenditure  Appropriations 
Fiscal  1971-72 


Juveni le  Court 
Probation  Office 

Salaries  $2,058,226 

Contractual  Services  59,450 

Use  &  Ma  int.  of  Autos  15,700 

Maintenance  of  Minors  637,260 
Operation  Expense  of  Delinquency 

Prevention  Commission  12,000 

Materials,  Supplies  &  Equipment  8,482 

Library  &  Reference  Books  450 

Fixed  Charges  8,926 

Total  Probation  Office  $2,815,566 

Log  Cabin  School 

Salaries  and  Wages  $  306,058 

Contractual  Services  9,100 

Use  &  Ma  int.  of  Autos  2,250 

Materials  &  Supplies  25,115 

Forage  &  Feed  for  Animals  9,000 

Foodstuffs  19,500 

Equipment                .                                                _  5,000 

Fixed  Charges  4,000 

Services  to  Other  Departments   39,000 

Total  Log  Cabin  School  $  419,023 

Juven  i le  Ha  I  I 

Salaries  and  Wages  $1,370,044 

Contractual  Services    ,  10,465 

Materials  &  Supplies  51,539 

Foodstuffs  95,500 

Equipment   6,000 

Total  Juveni le  Hal  I  $1 ,533,548 

Hidden  Val ley  School 

Salaries  &  Wages         '  $  316,373 

Contractual  Services  9,200 

Use  &  Ma  int.  of  Autos  I ,300 

Materials  &  Suppl les  13, 150 

Foodstuffs  ,  17,000 

Equipment  180 

Services  to  Other  Departments  50,000 

Total  Hidden  Valley  Ranch  School  407,203 

Total  Juveni le  Court  $5,175,340 
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TABLE  I  I -BIO 
Juvenile  Probation  Personnel 


Stenographer  17 

Clerk  23 

Referee  3 

Administrative  Assistant  I 

Transcriber  7 

Accountant  4 

Telephone  Operator  2 

Statistician  1 

Materials  and  Supplies  Supervisor  1 

Janitor  6 

Col  lections  Clerk  I 

Counse lor  .  115 

Business  Manager  1 

Traffic  and  Truancy  Hearing  Officer  1 

Probation  Officer  92 

Supervising  Probation  Officer  12 

Assistant  Chief  Probation  Officer  1 

Gardener  1 

Stationary  Engineer  7 

Kitchen  Helper  4 

Cook  8 

Chef  2 

Porter  2 

Washer  I 

Laundress  2 

Seamstress  I 

Buildings  A  Grounds  Maintenance  Superintendent  2 

Night  Superintendent,  Juvenile  Hall  1 

Superintendent,  Juvenile  Hall  1 

Assistant  Director,  Boys    Ranch  Schools  3 

Director,  Boys    Ranch  Schools  2 

Supervising  Counselors  3 

TOTAL  328 
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C.    Superior  Court 


Tho  San  Francisco  Superior  Court  has  26  departments:    (I)  the  Presiding 
Judge;  (2)  Eight  criminal  departments;  (3)  one  Juvenile;  and  (4)  16  civil 
departments. 

The  staffing  provides  for  a  courtroom  clerk  and  bailiff  and  reporter 
for  each  Judge.    In  addition,  there  are:    ( I )  an  Executive  Officer  who 
is  in  charge  of  all  administrative  matters;  (2)  Calendar  Clerks;  (3)  Jury 
Commissioners;  (4)  Judicial  Secretaries.    More  explicitly,  the  Executive 
Officer's  duties  are  to  staff  the  Superior  Court  with  personnel  to  perform 
all  necessary  administrative,  ministerial  and  clerical  work  by  furnishing 
court  commissioners  and  assistant  court  commissioners,  Juvenile  referees, 
traffic  and  truancy  hearing  officers,  domestic  relations  Investigators, 
court  reporters,  calendar  clerks  and  Judicial  secretaries  to  discharge 
duties  related  in  whole  to  the  Judicial  function  of  the  court. 

Courtrooms  are  located  in  the  Hall  of  Justice  and  City  Hall,  creating 
a  security  problem  as  City  Hall  was  not  built  with  the  Intention  of 
providing  the  type  of  security  needed  when  handling  criminal  trials. 

The  court  Is  presently  using  electronic  data  processing  for  calendar 
control  in  the  Criminal  Division  as  well  as  for  the  preparation  of  Jury 
lists  and  summonses  for  jurors,  but  there   is  a  need  to  expand  its  uses 

The  backlog  of  criminal  cases  In  Superior  Court  Is  a  problem  which  has 
received  considerable  attention  from  the  Judges.    In  order  to  reduce  the 
backlog,  two  courts  have  been  temporarily  switched  from  handling  civil  to 
criminal  matters.    In  addition,  two  more  civil  courts  were  added  to  the 
criminal  division  for  a  one  week  period  in  December. 

In  November  of  1969,  the  Superior  Court  made  changes  In  the  operation 
of  its  Master  Calendar.    The  accompanying  table  Indicates  the  Impact  of 
those  changes  upon  trial  delay.    There  Is  an  anomaly  however,  In  that 
although  jury  trial  delay  has  decreased,  the  backlog  of  cases  pending 
grew  from  a  total  of  467  In  November  1969  to  742  in  August,  1970,  a 
58. 9%  Increase  In  cases  pending.    However,  In  1971,  due  to  the  opening 
of  additional  criminal  courts,  the  backlog  by  the  end  of  the  year  was 
approximately  500  gases. 

Seeking  further  Improvements  In  calendar  management,  the  Superior 
Court,  In  conjunction  with  the  California  Judicial  Council,  has  received 
a  grant  from  the  CCCJ  for  a  calendar  management  team.    It  Is  expected  that 
this  will  result  In  construction  of  model  procedures  for  handling  court 
calendars. 

The  following  tables  Indicate  that  when  compared  to  the  Superior  Courts 
of  the  six  other  most  populous  California  counties,  San  Francisco  Superior 
Courts: 
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1.  Handle  defendants  who  are  older  and  have  more  serious  prior 

records. 

2.  Have  the  second  highest  percentage  of  convictions  of  defendants 

disposed  of. 

3.  Sentence  the  highest  percentage  of  defendants  to  felony  sentences. 

4.  Have  the  second  lowest  commitment  rate  to  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections. 

5.  Have  the  second  lowest  commitment  rate  of  straight  Jail  sentences. 

6.  Have  the  third  highest  rate  for  assigning  defendants  to  probation. 

The  0.  R.  Program 

Operating  In  both  the  Superior  and  Municipal  Courts  Is  the  San 
Francisco  Own  Recognizance  Project.    This  was  previously  funded  by  the 
Ford  Foundation  and  In  1971  received  a  one  year  grant  from  the  CCCJ. 

The  O.R.  unit  has  a  staff  of  teo  and  conducts  between  1500  and 
2000  Interviews  per  month.    As  a  result  of  those  Interviews,  approximately 
250  persons  are  released  on  O.R.  monthly  and  another  100  to  150  arrestees 
have  their  ball  reduced. 

The  project  uses  a  Vera  Project-type  point  system  questionnaire 
and  point  system  verification.    Verification  Is  done  Immediately 
following  the  interview  by  phone  calls  and  record  checks.  Verified 
information  is  presented  to  the  court  at  the  next  court  session  during 
the  week  and  to  the  Hon-call"  Judge  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  weekends. 
Follow-up  contact  with  those  persons  released  on  O.R.  Is  a  required 
procedure.   "Jump"    rates  for  the  project  have  consistently  been  approximate- 
ly \%  since  Its  Inception. 
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TABLE  1 1 -CI 

Time  Required  To  Bring  A  Felony  Case  To  Jury  Trial 
In  San  Francisco;    All  Juries  Sworn  Between  November  4,  1969, 
And  August  3l,  1970' 


Time  From  Pre  I i mi  nary  Cases  Filed  Cases  Filed 

Hearing  to  swearings  of  Prior  to  After 

Jury  (days)   Nov.  4.  1969  Nov.  4,  1969 


1. 

Less  than  60  days 

1 

9 

2. 

61  to  90 

3 

12 

3. 

91  to  120 

10 

9 

4. 

121  to  180 

10 

8 

5. 

181  to  240 

6 

1 

6. 

241  to  300 

5 

0 

7. 

301  to  360 

8 

0 

8. 

361  to  420 

4 

0 

9. 

421  to  480 

4 

0 

Total  No.  Cases  51  39 


Average  Time  to  Trial  229  days  95  days 


"The  San  Francisco  Committee  on  Crime,  Report  on  the  Criminal  Courts  of  San 
Francisco,  Part  I,  page  9, 
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Table  I  I -C2 

Percentage  of  Felony  Defendants  Disposed  of  by  Jury  Trials 

In  the  Superior  Courts  of  the  Seven  Largest  California  Counties* 


County 


No.  J  ury  Trl  a  I  s 


%  of  Total  Dispositions 


A  I ameda 
Los  Angeles 
Orange 

San  Bernadino 
San  Diego 
San  Francisco 
Santa  Clara 


197 
1141 
149 
220 
258 
138 
I  15 


8.3 
3.6 
8.6 
I  1.9 
7.0 
5.9 
5.6 


California  Bureau  of  Criminal  Statistics,  Felony  Defendants  Disposed  of  In 
Ca I  1 fornla  Courts,   1970,  p.  12. 


Table  I I-C3 

Felony  Defendants  Disposed  In  the  Superior  Courts  of 


%  Convicted 

%  Convicted 

County 

By  Plea 

By  Trial 

t  Dismissed 

A  1  ameda 

65.4 

24.5 

7.5 

Los  Angeles 

47.6 

33.7 

8.5 

Orange 

78.7 

11.3 

7.3 

San  Bernadino 

77.4 

15.0 

4.7 

San  Diego 

73.0 

10. 1 

12.6 

San  Francisco 

85.2 

5.9 

7.4 

Santa  Clara 

81.8 

8.4 

9.2 

%  Acquitted 

2.6 
10.2 
2.7 
2.9 
4.3 
1.5 
0.6 


California  Bureau  of  Criminal  Statistics,  Felony  Defendants  Disposed  of  In 

Ca I  I fornla  Courts,   1970,  p.  12. 
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Table  I  I -C6 

Prior  Records  of  Felony  Defendants  Disposed  of  In 
The  Superior  Courts  of  the  Seven  Largest 
Cal I fornla  Counties,  1970* 


County 

%  None               %  Minor 

%  Major 

%  Prison 

(f  Ma  jor  or 

A  1 ameda 

15.3  29.5 

39.8 

15.4 

(55.2) 

Los  Angeles 

22.3  33.8 

29.6 

14.3 

(43.9) 

Orange 

24.6  33.1 

30.3 

12.0 

(42.3) 

San  Bernadino 

19.0  29.7 

32.2 

19.  1 

(51.3) 

San  Diego 

27.0  29.3 

33.4 

10.3 

(43.7) 

San  Francisco 

20.6  25.8 

36.3 

17.3 

(53.6) 

Santa  C 1  a ra 

20.8  30.8 

35.8 

12.6 

(48.4) 

*    Ca 1 I forn  ia 

Bureau  of  Criminal  Statistics, 

Felony  Defendants 

Disposed  of 

In 

Ca 1 i  forn la 

Courts,   1970,  p.  22. 

Table  II 

-C7 

Ages  of  Felony  Defendants  Disposed  of  In  the  Superior 

Courts  of  the  Sever 

Largest 

Cal 1 fornla  Counties,  1970* 

County 

%  Under  25 

%  25-39 

%  40  or  Over 

A  1 ameda 

54.9 

36.0 

9.  1 

Los  Ange les 

51.2 

37.6 

11.2 

Orange 

57.4 

33.8 

8.8 

San  Bernadino 

51.8 

38.  1 

10.  1 

San  Diego 

64.  1 

27.5 

8.4 

San  Francisco 

46.6 

40.0 

13.4 

Santa  Clara 

57.8 

33.6 

8.6 

*  California 

Bureau  of  Criminal  Statistics, 

Felony  Defendants 

Disposed  of 

In 

California  Courts,   1970.  d.  28. 
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Chart  I  I -CI 

STATE  PRISON  COMMITMENTS  (%  OF  ALL  FELONY  SENTENCES)  FOR  SAN  FRANCISCO 
AND  FOR  STATE  GENERALLY  * 


%  State 

Prison  r60 


•62 


'63 


'65 


'66 


'68 


pj30.0 
25.0 
20.0 
15.0 
10.0 
5.0 
0.0 


The  San  Francisco  Committee  on  Crime,  Report  on  the  Criminal  Courts  of  San  Francisco,  Part  I , 
p.  19,  and  updated  from  California  Bureau  of  Criminal  Statistics,  Felony  Defendants  Disposed 
of  in  California  Courts,  1970,  p.  15. 


Chart  I I-C2 

FELONY  PROBATION  GRANTS  (%  OF  ALL  FELONY  SENTENCES)  FOR  SAN  FRANCISCO 
AND  FOR  STATE  GENERALLY  » 


j__Probation 


'60 


'61 


'62 


'63 


'64 


'65 


'66 


'67 


80.0 

75.0 

70.0 

65.0 

60.0 

/   

55.0 

50.0 

45.0 

<^C-  

40.0 

Ibid. 


San  Francisco 
State 
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CHART  I I-C3 

San  Francisco  Court  Statistics—Fiscal  1965-66  to  1969-701 
Superior  Court 


65-66  66-67  67-68  68-69  69-70 

Total  Criminal  Filings                  2388  2536  2794  3225  3403 

Total  Civil  Filings                    21,323  21,591  21,930  21,350  22,150 

Total  Criminal  Dispositions          2118  2189  2575  2716  2145 

Contested  Criminal  Matters             377  357  295  166  223 

Habeas  Corpus  Dispositions               38  16  185  117  151 


Criminal  Cases  Awaiting 
Trial  181         292  278  237  500 


CI vi I  Caaes  Awaiting 
Trial  3139       3754  5549  6395  7804 

Criminal  Juctes  _Sworn2  143         178  194  123  184 


Weighted  Units  per 

Judicial  Position      41,591       46,137  52,229 


'Annual  Reports  of  the  Judicial  Council  of  California 
2A  jury  may  try  more  than  one  case. 
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Table  i I -C8 

Superior  Court  Expenditure  Appropriations,  Fiscal    197  1-72 


Permanent  Salaries  $1,197,500 

Fees  and  Other  Compensation  53,200 

Jury  and  Witness  Fees  260,000 

Contractual  Services  54,439 

Use  of  Employee  Cars  2,000 

Court  Ordered  Transportation  4,750 

Court  Reporters'  Transcripts  80,000 

Adult  Detention  Committee  Expenses  800 

Materials  and  Supplies  20,800 

Equipment  5,016 

Library  and  Reference  Books  20,500 

Fixed  Charges  18,000 

Other  Court  Expenses  500 

Bail  Bond  Project  12,000 
Total  Operating  $1,729,055 


Table  I  I -C9 

Superior  Court  Personnel 

Judge,  Superior  Court  26 

Executive  Officer  I 

Assistant  Secretary  I 

Assistant  Jury  Commissioner  I 

Administrative  Assistant  3 

Court  Commissioner  3 

Assistant  Court  Commissioner  4 


Domestic  Relations  Commissioner 
Counselor  in  Mental  Health 
Court  Interpreter 
Chief  Calendar  Clerk 
Calendar  Clerk 
Judicial  Secretary 
Senior  Clerk 
Junior  Clerk 


Information  Clerk  2 

Phonographic  Reporter  26 

Deputy  Domestic  Relations  Commissioner  4 

TOTAL  91 
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D.     MUNICIPAL  COURT 


The  San  Francisco  Municipal  Court  has  19  Departments,  eight  civil  and 
eleven  criminal,  with  Small  Claims,  Civil  Division  and  the  Jury  Commissioner 
in  City  Hall,  while  the  Criminal  Accounting  and  Traffic  Divisions  are  located 
i  n  the  Ha  I  I  of  Justi  ce. 


The  Court  is  composed  of  19  Judges,  each  assigned  to  a  specific  depart- 
ment by  a  Presiding  Judge  elected  annually  from  their  number  to  supervise  the 
business  of  the  Court. 


There  are  19  official  certified  shorthand  reporters,  one  assigned  to 
each  of  the  Judges. 

There  are  19  Deputy  Clerks,  one  to  each  department,  who  perform  the 
duty  of  Courtroom  Clerk  preparing  judgments,  calendars,  orders,  commitments, 
etc.,  and  keeping  a  record  of  the  official  minutes  of  the  Court. 

There  are  two  additional  Deputy  Clerks,  one  in  Department  14  and  one 
in  Department  16,  both  Traffic  Courts,   in  addition  to  the  regular  clerks. 

The  Municipal  Court  is  divided  into  four  divisions:    Civi I , Traffic, 
Criminal  and  Accounting.    These  divisions  are  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  Clerk  of  the  Municipal  Court  who  is  the  Administrative  Officer 
of  the  Court  appointed  by  the  Judges  and  who  serves  as  Secretary  to  the  Judges. 


The  Jury  Commissioner  is  responsible  for: 


Preparing  a  yearly  jury  panel. 
Recording  and  processing  jury  requests. 
Maintaining  jury  register. 
Preparing  jury  calendars. 

Summoning  and  interviewing  prospective  jurors. 

Preparing  settlement  calendars  heard  by  the  Presiding  Judge. 

Preparing  jury  payrolls. 


Chief  Deputy,   in  addition  to  his  responsibilities  as  Jury  Commissioner, 
assists  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  in  overseeing  and  directing  all  operations  of 
the  Court  and  maintaining  a  liaison  with  all  departments,  and  all  other  func- 
tions of  the  Court. 

The  Calendar  Clerk,  under  the  direction  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  and 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Presiding  Judge: 

1.  Prepares  the  daily  Civil  Master  Calendar 

2.  Receives  and  files  all  civil  non-jury  requests  to  set  for  trial. 

3.  Sets  trial  dates  for  all  civil  non-jury  cases. 

4.  Issues  all  notices  ot  time  and  place  for  civi!  non-jury  cases. 
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5.  Contacts  attorneys  in  each  case  prior  to  trial  dates  to 
determine  readiness  of  attorneys  and  status  of  cases  in 
order  to  insure  full  use  of  available  court  facilities 
and  movement  of  cases. 

6.  Notifies  attorneys  by  mail  of  all  continuances  ordered. 

7.  Assists  the  Presiding  Judge  in  assignment  of  cases  to  available 
departments . 

8.  Receives  and  reconciles  statistics  for  both  jury  and  non- 
jury-, civil  and  criminal  monthly  reports. 


Information  Clerks: 


1.  Expedite  the  forwarding  of  telephone  calls  to  all  departments 
ments  and  divisions. 

2.  Give  bail  information. 

3.  Perform  clerical  duties  as  assigned  by  the  Judges  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  Court. 

4.  Screen  telephone  calls  and  channel  them  to  proper  source 
of  'rn  format  ion. 


Traf f  i c  Pi  v  i  s  ion 


The  work  of  the  Traffic  Division  consists  of  the  following: 


1.  Responsibility  for  processing  all  traffic  matters,  both 
moving  and  parking. 

2.  Review  and  control  of  intake  citations. 

3.  Processing  and  filing  of  receipts  for  warrants. 

4.  Checking  of  citations  with  all    law  enforcement  officers. 

5.  Processing  of  all  mail  and  correspondence. 

6.  Receipt  of  cash  payment  on  a  I  I  citations. 

7.  Acceptance  of  bail,  maintenance  of  court  calendars,  processing 
of  citations. 

8.  Recording  of  all  citations  and  warrants  issued. 

9.  Execution  of  proper  bail  procedures. 

10.  Preparation  and  mailing  of  notices  of  violations. 

11.  Preparation  and  issuance  of  warrants  of  arrest. 

12.  Preparation  of  court  calendars. 

13.  Arrangement  of  court  appearances  by  protesting  defendants. 

14.  Recording  of  dispositions  of  citations  and  warrants. 

15.  Preparation  of  abstracts  of  convictions  for  the  Department  of 
Motor  Vehicles  in  Sacramento 

16.  Preparation  of  abstracts  to  notify  the  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles  of  uncleared  moving  warrants  and  unpaid  fines. 


The  growing  number  of  citations  issued  has  placed  a  growing  burden 
upon  the  Traffic  Division.    Between  1966  and  1970,  there  was  a  25%  increase 
In  citations  issued  with  the  indication  that  the  total  for  1971  will  be  ap- 
proximately 1%  greater  than  that  for  1970.     The  side  effects  generated  by 
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this  volume,  when  added  to  the  61%  increase  in  preliminary  filings  and 
20. 7$  increase  in  non-traffic  misdemeanor  and  Intoxication  filings  shown 
in  Table  II-D4,  dictates  a  greater  need  for  new  computerized  programs. 


TABLE  I  I  —  D I 


JURY  CASES  TRIED    1966 

Criminal  109 
Civil  88 

CASES  ON  JURY  CALENDAR  1966 

Criminal  514 
Civil  596 


1967  [968  1969  1970 

98  124  110  226 

85  125  24  90 

1967  1968  1969  1970 

377  530  749  835 

400  230  512  440 


Note:    Many  more  jury  demands  are  made  than  formerly  due  to  not  only  a 
greater  number  of  misdemeanors  charged  but  a  greater  awareness  of  civil 
rights.    This,  coupled  with  the  tendency  of  defense  attorneys  to  challenge 
many  decisions  of  the  courts,  has  resulted  in  many  jury  cases  taking  longer 
to  be  tried,  a  greater  volume  of  paperwork,  many  more  jurors  being  sum- 
moned in  individual  trials,  a  larger  yearly  jury  panel,  more  continuances 
of  cases,  etc.    Although  the  number  of  cases  actually  tried  by  juries  may 
be  fewer  than  formerly,  there  is  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  total  volume 
of  work  in  the  Jury  Commissioner's  office  as  well  as  in  the  courtroom. 
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TABLE  I I-D2 


Municipal  Court  Personnel 


Judges,  Municipal  Court 


19 


Clerk  of  the  Municipal  Court  I 

Chief  Deputy — Jury  Commissioner  I 

Assistant  to  the  Jury  Commissioner  I 

Chief  Division  Clerk,  Traffic  I 

Chief  Division  Clerk,  Civil  I 

Chief  Division  Clerk,  Criminal  I 

Head  Accountant  I 

Assistant  Chief  Division  Clerk  5 

Deputy  Clerk  138 

Court  Reporter  1 9 


TOTAL 


I8S 


TABLE  I I-D3 


Municipal  Court  Expenditure  Appropriations 
Fiscal  1971-72 


Permanent  Salaries 

Tempora ry  Salaries 

Emergency  Salaries 

Pro  Tern  Court  Reporters  Fees 

Visiting  Judges  Salaries  and  Expenses 

Jury  and  Witness  Fees 

Contractual  Services 

Materials  and  Supplies 

Equi  pment 

Library  and  Reference  Books 
Fixed  Charges 
Other  Court  Expenses 


480 
2,000 
$2,705,617 


$2,424,322 


13,000 
9,680 
I  ,200 
2,000 
70,000 
145, 147 
25,000 
2,788 
10,000 


TOTAL 
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TABLE  I I-D4  .... 
Municipal  Court  Stat  I stl cs— F I  sea  I   1965-66  to  1969-70  1 

1965-66  1966-67  1967-68  1968-69  1969- 

Pre  I  i  mi  nary  F  i  I  i  ngs                     4255  5008  5140  6612  713* 

Contested  Preliminary 

Fl I ings                                         2005  205     '  180  48 

Nonparking  Traffic                  132  544  155,690  154,598             109,874  111,62! 

Contested  Nonparking 

Traffic                                         9767  3?|7  6630  4577  484! 


Park  i  ng  F  i  1 i  ngs 

826, 126 

885 

569 

892 

636 

821 

628 

i,  106,91' 

Non traffic  Misdemeanor 
Fili  ngs 

31,397 

14 

6983 

18 

243 

17, 

145 

18,53: 

Contested  Nontraffic 
M i  s demeanors 

2627 

806 

552 

604 

3I6I 

Intoxication  Filings 

20 

278 

19 

665 

17 

272 

19,385 

Misdemeanor  Juries^ 

192 

122 

121 

128 

14' 

Civil  Fi 1 ings 

34,855 

31 

583 

27 

861 

27 

968 

27,92. 

Weighted  Units  per 
Judicial  Position 

65 

769 

62 

521 

65,o: 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Judicial  Council  of  California 

2 

This  marks  a  change  In  definition  of  contested  matters.  To  be  classified  as  contested,  b 
prosecution  and  defense  must  have  Introduced  testimonial  evidence. 


Intoxication  filings  are  no  longer  Included. 

4 

A  jury  may  try  more  than  one  case. 
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E.     POLICE  SERVICES 


San  Francisco  Police  Department 

As  of  January  II,   1972,  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department  had  1,927 
sworn  personnel.     1,147  or  59%  of  the  total  force,   is  assigned  to  the  Patrol 
Bureau.    Routine  patrol  is  the  responsibility  of  940  officers  assigned  to 
the  nine  district  stations  that  are  geographically  represented  in  Chart 
ll-EI.    The  work  of  these  officers  is  supported  by  99  officers  assigned  to 
the  Crime  Prevention  Headquarters  Company  (CPHC).    CPHC  is  a  flexible 
roving  patrol  unit  which  has  the  ability  to  adapt  its  deployment  pattern 
to  fit  the  most  current  crime  situation.     In  addition  to  radio  car  personnel, 
CPHC  is  comprised    of  a  dog  patrol  unit,  bomb  squad,  mounted  bourse  unit  and 
a  park  and  beach  lightweight  motorcycle  patrol.    The  Helicopter  unit  will 
be  reactivated  shortly  and  assigned  to  the  patrol  division  to  supplement  the 
patrol  and  investigative  units. 


TABLE  I I-E1 

Ethnic  Composition  of  the  Police  Department 

A  racial  and  ethnic  employment  pattern  survey  of  City  and  County  em- 
ployees (effective  date:     December  31,   I969),  conducted  by  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  of  San  Francisco,  revealed  that  of  I750  members  of  the  San 
Francisco  Police  Department's  work  force: 


Number  Percentage 


White 

1603 

91.6 

Black 

85 

4.9 

Spanish  surname 

48 

2.7 

Orienta I 

5 

.3 

Fi  1  i  pino 

6 

.3 

Jordan  ian 

2 

.  1 

Other  Non-white 

1 

Traffic  Bureau 

In  1971,  there  were  22,937  automobile  accidents  in  San  Francisco,  in 
which  5,226  persons  were  injured  and  77  persons  died.     The  Police  Department 
estimates  that  there  are  over  250,000  automobiles  within  San  Francisco  each 
weekday.     Because  of  the  City's  size  and  land  use  configuration,  an  extremely 
high  traffic  density  pattern  results.    The  task  of  controlling  this  large 
flow  of  vehicles  is  primarily  the  responsibility  of  the  Traffic  Bureau. 
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The  Traffic  Bureau  has  the  second  largest  assignment  of  police  personnel 
(12$).     236  uniformed  officers  are  assigned  the  tasks  for  traffic  enforce- 
ment and  accident  investigation.    They  are  augmented  by  254  civilian  per- 
sonnel, the  bulk  of  which  perform  such  duties  as  parking  control,  traffic 
direction  and  school  crossing  guards.     Five  assistant  inspectors  and  four 
inspectors  are  assigned  to  the  Hit  and  Run  Detail. 

The  remaining  29%  of  the  Department  is  assigned  to  investigative  bureaus, 


criminal   information  and  administration. 


Table  I I-E3  shows  actual  strength  distribution  as  of  Janayry  II, 

1972. 

Crime  Prevention  Company 

The  Crime  Prevention  Company,  with  116  sworn  personnel,  is  responsible 

for  responding  to  civil  disturbances. 

Over  the  years,  San  Francisco  has  been  the  scene  for  numerous  civil 
disturbances,  some  of  which  have  been  of  the  magnitude  to  draw  national 
attention.     It  is  estimated  +hat  the  Crime  Prevention  Company  responds  to 
at  least  two  disturbances  or  demonstrations  per  month.     In  1971,  the  unit 
was  alerted  to  over  60  occurrences  ranging  from  street  dances  to  labor 
strikes  and  peace  demonstrations. 

While  the  causes  of  the  disturbances  vary  over  the  years  and  are  quite 
often  the  result  of  developments  in  other  parts  of  the  nation  or  of  the 
world,  at  present  the  civil  disturbances  center  around: 

1.  Peace  demonstrations 

2.  Trials  of  individuals  familiar  to  large  segments  of  the 
population  or  who  are  aligned  with  particular  groups  or 
causes  in  the  community 

3.  Visiting  dignitaries 

4.  Foreign  consulates  (San  Francisco  has  the  second  largest 
consular  corps  in  the  country) 

5.  Reactions  to  federal  policies  or  actions 

In  the  recent  past,  there  have  been  several  disturbances  centered 
around  educational   institutions  as  well. 

With  the  pending  establishment  of  a  Russian  Consulate  in  San  Francisco, 
it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  an  increased  number  of  demonstrations 
related  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  activities. 


See  Organization  Chart,   I I-E2 
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In  addition,  the  unit  patrols  the  parks  and  beaches  on  horses  and 
motorbikes.    The  dog  unit  and  bomb  squad  are  also  a  part  of  the  Crime 
Prevention  Company.     The  Crime  Prevention    Company  is  very  flexible  and 
under  normal  patrol  duties,  concentrates  its  efforts  in  the  high  crime 
areas.     In  1971,  the  Crime  Prevention  Company  made  over  5,000  arrests. 


TABLE  I I-E2 

Scenes  of  Police  Crowd  Control  Over  the  Last  Five  Years 


1967 


9. 
10. 


II. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
2+. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 


March  17 
June  27 
October  8 
November  12 
November  14 
November  16 
November  29 
December  16 
December  18 
December  31 

1968 

January  6 
January  I  I 
Apri  I  5 
Apri  I  8 
April  10 
May  12 
June  26 
July  6 
July  22 
July  29 
August  2 
August  I  I 
November  7 
November  8 
November  19 
November  20 
November  21 
November  22 


Vietnam    Day  Committee 
General  Taylor — Hilton  Hotel 
Disturbance  at  PI  ay  I  and 
Demonstration  at  Presidio 
Demonstration  at  Yugoslavian  Consulate 
Kezar  Stadium 

Demonstration  Yugoslavian  Consulate 
Demonstration  Yugoslavian  Consulate 
General  Johnson — Army  Chief  of  Staff 
New  Year's  Eve 


Newspaper  Str i ke 
Fa  i  rmont  Hote I  Crowd 
Overtime  Worked  232  Hours 
Disturbance  at  Playland 

Hunters  Poi  nt~Wh  i  tted— I  87th  Victim  (Muni  Railway) 
(Week)    Haight  Street  Sweeps 
Det.  Richmond,  California  (Riot) 
Nude  Raid  at  Beach 

Range  (Bl  ack  Panther  Ra  i  d)    S.F.  State 
Vice  President's  Visit— S.F.  State 
Overtime  Worked  56  Hours — S.F.  State 
Co.  F  Shooting — S.F.  State 
Overtime  Worked  132  Hours— S.F.  State 
Overtime  Worked  72  Hours — S.F.  State 
Overtime  Worked  56  Hours — S.F.  State 
Overtime  Worked  356  Hours — S.F.  State 
Overtime  Worked  316  Hours — S.F.  State 
Overtime  Worked  79  Hours — S.F.  State 
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1969 


29. 

January  17 

S.F.  State  Crowd 

30. 

January  23 

S.F.  State — 432  arrests 

31 . 

February  20 

(Week)    Washington  High  School 

32. 

February  23 

Bank  of  America  Trans,  of  Assets 

33. 

February  26 

Lincoln  High  School 

34. 

March  1 

Chinatown  Crowd 

March  2 

Chinatown  Crowd 

36. 

March  2 

Bank  of  America  Trans,  of  Assets 

' . 

March  4 

Balboa  High  School 

March  4 

Board  of  Education  Meeting 

March  12 

Max  Raff erty , State  Bldg. 

■: .  . 

March  1 3 

Max  Rafferty,  State  Bldg. 

4 1 . 

March  13 

Demonstration,  City  Hal  1 --Pro-Labor  Party  S.D.S 

••.  . 

March  14 

Max  Rafferty,  State  Bldg. 

•  •' . 

March  14 

Rally,  G.I.  Assoc.   (Marina  Green) 

••  •'• . 

May  1 

Huey  Newton  Ra 1 ly 

May  7 

Vice  President 

May  24 

Huey  Newton  Ra 1 1 y 

June  26 

Iranian  Consulate  Riot 

June  29 

Vi  s  i  h,  Sec.  of  State 

49. 

July  1 

Demonstration,   Iranian  Consulate 

:  3. 

July  3 

U.C.  Regents — Gov.  Reagan 

5 1  . 

July  10 

United  Farm  Workers  Rally 

July  23 

Visit,  President  Nixon 

5 5 . 

August  21 

Pres.  Nixon  and  Pres.  Park,  S.  Korea 

54 . 

August  22 

British  Consulate  (Irish  Protest) 

55 . 

August  22 

Pres.  Nixon  and  Pres.  Park 

5 f. . 

August  25 

Demonstration,  Hall  of  Justice  (Bobby  Seale) 

57. 

September  15 

LLC.  Week  March  to  Fairmont 

;  B . 

September  16 

Mission  High  School  (Grape  Strike) 

:-  9 . 

October  2 

Black  Student  Rally — Hall  of  Justice 

October  3 

U.C.  Board  of  Regents 

6 1  . 

October  15 

Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee 

1  2 . 

October  20 

Ra 1  1  y ,  Los  S  i  ete 

•  ' . 

October  20 

Visit,  Shah  of  Iran 

64, 

October  29 

Los  Si ete,  Hal  1  of  Justice 

Octobe  r  3  1 

F i  re  Sguad  to  Fi  re  Dp t . 

66. 

October  31 

Halloween — Details  all  over  City 

67. 

November  15 

General  Electric  Company — S.D.S. 

68. 

November  16 

Mission  High  School— S.D.S. 

69. 

November  18 

French  Consulate 

70. 

November  2 1 

Civic  Center,  Los  Si ete 

71. 

November  21 

St.  Mary's  Sq.— U.E.W.  Union 

72. 

November  21 

G.E.  Co. —S.D.S. 

73. 

November  23 

Premier  of  Japan 

74. 

November  27 

Homosexual  Rally,  Union  Sq.  to  Ghirardelli  Sq. 

75. 

December  6 

Bethel  Church  Re:     Ki  1 1 ing 
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76. 

December  12 

Picketing  of  G.E.,  Montgomery  St. — S.D.S. 

77. 

December  13 

Picketing  of  G.E.,  Montgomery  St., — S.D.S. 

78. 

December  14 

Picketing  of  G.E.,  Montgomery  St., — S.D.S. 

1970 

79. 

January  9 

Los  Siete  Picket,  Hall  of  Justice 

80. 

February  1 

Arab  Student  Demonstration,  Fairmont  Hotel 

81. 

February  1  1 

Black  Panther  Demonstration,  Federal  Bldg. 

82. 

February  18 

Prison  Search 

83. 

February  19 

Bank  of  America  Demonstration 

84. 

Manch  9 

U.S.F.  Crowd 

85. 

March  16 

S.D.S.  Ral ly,  S.F.  State 

86. 

March  19 

Demonstration,  Selective  Service  Office 

87. 

March  23 

Demonstration,  Selective  Service  Office 

88. 

Apri 1  2 

Anti-War  Demonstration  (Presidio) 

89. 

Apri  1  7 

Demonstration,  Board  of  Education 

90. 

April  13 

Anti-War  Activities 

91. 

Apri  1  14 

Anti-War  Activities 

92. 

April  15 

Anti-War  Activities 

93. 

April  15 

Peace  Demonstration 

94. 

April  16 

Anti-War  Activities 

95. 

April  17 

Anti-War  Activities 

96. 

April  18 

Ant i -War  Activities 

97. 

Apri 1  27 

Demonstration  for  Summer  Jobs 

98. 

May  1 

Demonstration,  Lawyers  Guild,  Federal  Bldg. 

99. 

May  2 

Demonstration,  Los  Siete 

100. 

May  31 

Visit,  Pres.  Suharto,  Indonesia 

101  . 

June  1 

Visit,  Pres.  Suharto 

102. 

June  25 

Demonstration,  Safeway  Store,  Market  and  Duboce  Sts. 

103. 

July  1 

Work  Stoppage — Financial  District 

104. 

July  8 

Demonstration,  City  Hall  —  Iranian  Students 

105. 

July  25 

Task  Force  to  Marin  County,  San  Rafael 

106. 

July  31 

Demonstration,  Board  of  Education 

!07. 

August  4 

Demonstration,  Board  of  Education 

108. 

August  26 

City  Hall  and  Hall  of  Justice     (Oper.  Judicial) 

109. 

September  22 

Arab  Students  March  (300),  Fed.  Bldg.  to  Ferry  Bldg. 

i  i  n 
1  1  u . 

September  22 

UFW0C  (400),  Safeway  Store,  Duboce  and  Market 

III. 

December  1 

Fairmont  Hotel,  Ky  Demonstration — 5,000  Riot  Conditions 

1  12. 

December  1 1 

Demonstration,   Iranian  Consulate — Injunction  Enforced 

1  13. 

December  29 

Russian  Consulate — Bay  Area  Soviet  Jewry  Action 

1971 

1  14. 

January  13 

Kearny  and  Washington  Sts.,   100  Red  Guards 

1  15. 

January  23 

P.L.P.  March,  Mission  Street  (150-200) 

1  16. 

January  27 

Anti-Vietnam  War  Group  —  Standard  P.L.   (500  arrests) 
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II 


i  17. 

February  10 

Stock  Exchange,  D.P.C.,  S.F. State  P.L.  (250) 

1  18. 

February  12 

Fairmont  Hotel,  P.L. P.,  A  1 i oto  Party  (150) 

1  19. 

March  2 

Kezar  and  Haight  St.   1000  students  basketball,  broken  winda 

120. 

March  19 

P.L. P.,  M.C.O.— P.T.T.  (300) 

121  . 

March  21 

Iranian  Consulate  Demonstration  (150) 

122. 

March  22 

Golden  Gate  Park,  Ant i -Greek  Demonstration — Arrests 

123. 

Apri  1  9 

David  Packard  Demonstration  (600)  Hilton  Hote 1 -Arrests 

124. 

Apri 1  9 

Demonstration  against  U.S.  Japan  Island  Treaty  (350) 

125. 

Apri 1  21 

Board  of  Supervisors — Mission  Coalition  (500) 

126. 

Apri  1  24 

Peace  March— Ferry  Bldg.  to  Polo  F i e  1  d--200,000 

127. 

May  1 

County  Jail  Riot--(390  prisoners) 

128. 

May  1 

Mission  District— P.L. P.  March  (350-400) 

129. 

May  5 

May  Day,  Financial  District  3,000  (103  arrests) 

130. 

June  19 

Kaiser  Hospital  S.D.S.  (100+) 

131  . 

July  19 

City  Hall  and  Safeway— P.  L.  P.     (150)— 7  arrests 

132. 

July  22 

Alioto's,  Fisherman's  Wharf  — P.  L.  (100) 

133. 

July  26 

Board  of  Supervisors — P.L. P.   in  Chambers 

134. 

August  5 

Federal  Bldg.,  Leslie  Bacon  Protest  (2-0) 

135. 

August  6 

Unitarian  Church,  Fund  Raising  for  Angela  Davis  (600) 

136. 

August  24 

Hall  of  Justice— Soledad  Brothers  (150) 

137. 

August  28 

Alamo  Square  and  Duboce  Park,  P.L. P., S.D.S  for  jobs  (100) 

138. 

September  4 

Presidio,  Women's  Lib  Rally  (350)    2  arrests 

139. 

October  13 

Peace  Demonstration 

140. 

October  14 

Bombing,   Iranian  Consulate  i 

141  . 

October  15 

Iranian  Consulate,  Federal  Bldg.  (325) 

142. 

October  24 

City  Hall— P.L. P.  Vets  for  Peace— (300+)  some 
arrests — attempt  to  disrupt  veterans  day  parade 
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I nte I  I i gence  Bureau 


The  Intelligence  Bureau  of  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department  co- 
ordinates its  activities  with,  and  involves  representatives  from,  other 
state  and  federal  agencies.    They  apprise  the  federal  strike  force  of  any 
sophisticated  criminal  elements  coming  to  their  attention  for  further  in- 
vestigation. 

The  Intelligence  Bureau,  with  a  staff  of  seventeen,  Is  divided  into 
three  sections: 


I.    Public  Disorder  Section,  dealing  with  political  activist  organi- 
zations, bombings  and  attacks  on  the  police,  para-military  groups, 
coordination  with  foreign  consulates  including  the  new  Russian 
consu I  ate. 


Organized  Crime  Secti on,  'dea I i nq  with  narcotics  manufacturing 
and  principal  peddlers,  organized  prostitution  and  pimps,  prin- 
cipal pornography  dealers,  rackets  other  than  labor,  major  fraud 
rings,  principal  gamblers  and  bookies,  alcohol   license  background 
checks,  tax  and  arson  frauds,  stolen  property  rings,  extortion 
and  criminal  wants.    This  unit  also  is  alerted  to  those  areas 
where  experience  in  other  parts  of  the  country  has  indicated 
organized  crime  may  attempt  to  infiltrate. 

Currently,  there  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  organized  crime 
flourishes    in  San  Francisco. 


3.    Research  and  Services  Section,  dealing  with  labor  disputes  and 
racketeering,  waterfront  and  airport  activities,  Industrial 
security  advice,   liaison  with  the  Mayor,  protection  of  dig- 
nitaries, background  checks,  special  projects,  training  needs, 
office  security,  office  and  administrative  procedure  and  long 
range  planning. 


The  San  Francisco  Intelligence  Bureau  was  one  of  the  early  members  of 
the  national  organization  of  intelligence  units,  the  L.E.I.U.,  and  over  the 
years,  has  found  that  its  data  on  sophisticated  criminal  elements  has  out- 
grown the  Bureau's  information  management  system.    The  result  is  a  need  to 
develop  an  electronic  data  processing  system  which  will  provide  the  security 
necessary  for  the  type  of  information  with  which  the  Bureau  deals. 

Faced  with  budget  restrictions  common  to  a  I  I  public  agencies,  the 
Intelligence  Bureau  also  realizes  that  it  is  in  need  of  modern  equipment 
in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  new  methods  and  equipment  being  used  by 
those  who  break  the  law. 
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Narcotics  Bureau 


The  Narcotic  Bureau's  responsibility  Is  the  enforcement  of  all 
narcotic  activity  within  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.    During  the 
year  1971,  the  Narcotic  Bureau  arrested  4,082  people,  handled  5,782  com- 
plaints and  made  l,038"buys"  of  various  kinds. 

A  few  yearsago  the  Narcotic  Bureau  found  that  certain  areas  of  San 
Francisco  were  active  In  nearly  1 00%  of  the  narcotic  traffic.    Today  this 
is  no  longer  true.    Although  the  Fillmore,  Potrero,  Tenderloin, Halght/ 
Ashbury    and  Mission  Districts  are  highly  active,  there  has  been  a  general 
dispersion  throughout  the  City  of  narcotic  activities  so  that  It  is  now  not 
unusual  to  make  narcotic  cases  In  places  considered  to  be  narcotic-free  a 
short  time  ago. 

The  Youth  Division  of  the  Bureau  keeps  constant  surveillance  and  liaison 
with  the  City's  schools.  By  Increasing  pressure  at  the  school  level,  statis- 
tics show  that  juvenile  arrests  In  1971  have  decreased  by  38. 4%  from  1970 

arrests. 

Statistics  show  a  marked  Increase  In  the  sale  and  use  of  heroin  and 
amphetamines.  Most  other  drugs  show  no  change  or  a  small  decline  in  use 
and  sales.    Marijuana  shows  a  drop  which  we  believe  to  be  a  temporary  one. 

The  Bureau  is  pursuing  a  program  against  major  peddlers  of  narcotics 

and  drugs  but  has  found  that  the  presently  used  $50,000  narcotic  fund  is 
inadequate.    The  average  amount  of  money  available  per  crew  Is  approximately 
$63  per  week.     It  Is  vitally  necessary  that  the  fund  be  Increased  so  that 

the  large  peddlers  may  be  apprehended.    At  present,  any  major  case  involving 
large  amounts  of  money  forces  the  department  to  ask  either  the  State  Narcotics 

Bureau  or  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  for  funds. 

Sometimes  these  funds  are  not  ava I  lab le. 

Recently,  a  four  man  Special  Surveillance  Team  was  established  whose 
function  is  to  work  on  long-range  narcotic  cases  Involving  major  peddlers 
whose  activities  cover  out-of-state  and  out-of-country  traffic. 

The  Narcotic  Bureau  Is  staffed  as  follows: 

I  Lieutenant  (Commanding) 
3  Sergeants  (Supervision) 

A.  Sergeant — nights 

6  crews 

7  undercover  officers 

B.  Sergeant — Youth  Section 
3  crews 

2  pol Icewomen 

2  undercover  officers 
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C.     Sergeant — days 

2  officers  (Court,  D.A.,  etc.  liaison) 
I  crew  (State  I i ai son ) 

1  crew  (Federal  liaison) 

2  civilians  (Office  personnel) 
2  cadets 

2  crews  (Special  Surveillance  Team) 
39  Officers 
2  pol i  cewomen 
2  cadets 

2  civil i an  personne I 
45  TOTAL 


On  Street: 

29  Officers 
2  pol i cewomen 
tO  undercover  officers 
41  TOTAL 


Community  Relations 

The  Community  Relations  Bureau  was  organized  in  1962  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  a  closer  relationship  between  the  San  Francisco  Police  Depart- 
ment and  the  community  it  serves. 

This  unit  is  charged  with  establishing  contact  with  organizations  and 
groups  within  the  community  and  holding  meetings  to  promote  the  Department's 
objectives. 

As  of  March,   1972,  the  unit  has  a  director,  two  sergeants  and  13 
patrolmen . 

From  the  Hall  of  Justice  office  of  the  Community  Relations  Bureau, 
one  member  of  the  unit  is  assigned  to  each  of  the  five  Economic  Opportunity 
Council  offices  located  in  various  target  areas  of  the  City.     These  five 
officersare  supervised  by  a  sergeant  who  also  serves  as  liaison  officer 
between  Police  Community  Relations  and  the  district  stations.    The  five 
Economic  Opportunity  Council  Officers  serve  the  community  in  many  ways 
including  the  maintenance  of  communication  flow,  evaluation  and  inter- 
pretation of  police  records  in  terms  of  employment  and  educational  oppor- 
tunities, job  referrals,  screening,  sealing  or  expunging  of  records. 

The  remaining  officers  from  Police  Community  Relations  are  involved 
in  numerous  projects  including  the  public  school  program.    At  the  high 
school    level  the  officers  participate  in  social  science  or  government  dis- 
cussions with  a  view  toward  answering  questions  regarding  misunderstandings 
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that  often  occur  between  juveniles  and  police.    These  officers  are  also 
involved  with  numerous  community  and  group  programs. 

Officers  of  the  Police  Community  Relations  program  are  Involved  in  a 
unique  program  with  a  group  of  San  Quentin  inmates  called  the  Squires.  In 
this  program,  a  group  of  12-20  male  youths,  preferably  with  arrest  records, 
are  taken  to  San  Quentin  Prison  by  the  Police  Community  Relations  officers 
on  three  alternating  Saturdays.     Upon  arrival  at  the  prison  the  youths  and 
the  Squires  are  divided  into  discussion  groups.    The  discussions  are  in- 
formal  in  nature  and  the  youths  and  the  Squires  speak  very  freely  of  per- 
sonal problems.    The  Squires  usually  advise,  counsel  and  answer  questions 
for  the  youths.     The  prime  purpose  of  these  conferences  is  an  attempt  by 
the  Squires  to  help  the  youths  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  crime.     There  is 
substantial  evidence  that  such  confrontations  are  beneficial  to  the  youths, 
the  community  and  to  the  Police  Department.     Many  officers  of  Police 
Community  Relations  are  also  engaged  in  sponsoring  baseball  and  sof tba I  I 
tournaments  to  raise  funds  to  assist  organizations  such  as  the  San  Francisco 
Boys  Club,  Booker  T.  Washington  Community  Center,  Neighborhood  House,  etc., 
and  for  the  purchase  of  athletic  equipment. 

In  addition  to  the  previously  mentioned  activities,  Neighborhood 
Councils  have  been  formed  in  each  of  the  nine  police  districts.  Each 
district  station  selects  a  police  officer  as  a  community  relations  rep- 
resentative for  each  of  the  three  watches.     This  representative,  along  with 
a  Police  Community  Relations  Officer,   is  in  attendance  at  the  Neighborhood 
Council  meeting  in  his  particular  district.    At  this  point  it  is  approp- 
riate to  stress  the  value  of  the  district  station  Police  Community 
Relations  representative;  while  the  regular  community  relations  officers 
usually  perform  their  duties  between  the  hours  of  8:00  A.M.  and  11:00  P.M., 
a  representative  is  available  in  each  di strict ' station  around  the  clock. 


Juven  i le  Bureau 

The  Police  Juvenile  Bureau  consists  of  the  following  units: 

1.  Investigative 

2.  Delinquency  Prevention 

3.  Bicycle  theft  and  inspection  detail 

4.  Missing  Person  detail 

5.  Visual   Identification  Unit  for  the  entire  Department 

6.  Juvenile  Fingerprint  and  Photo  Unit 

7.  Police  Youth  Program 

8.  Drug  Abuse  Program 

9.  Police  Activity  League 

10.  Liaison  Officer — Youth  Guidance  Center 

The  Police  Juvenile  Bureau  has  jurisdiction  and  investigative  respon- 
sibility in  all  crimes  against  the  person  wherein  a  juvenile  is  involved 
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either  as  perpetrator  or  victim  (with  some  exceptions).     Much  of  the 
Juvenile  Bureau's  responsibility  centers  around  schools  and  playgrounds  and 
the  serving  of  Juvenile  Court  warrants. 

The  Investigative  Unit  of  the  Police  Juvenile  Bureau  operates  seven 
days  a  week  from  8:00  A.M.  to  3:00  A.M.  with  a  personnel  of  47,  comprised 
of  one  captain,  three  lieutenants,  three  sergeants,  26  investigators,  five 
policewomen,  three  cadets,  three  civilian  clerks,  one  fingerprint  tech- 
nician, one  Juvenile  Court  liaison  officer  and  one  person  assigned  to 
bicycle  theft  and  missing  person  detail.     In  addition  to  the  members 
assigned  to  the  Investigative  Unit  there  are  five  members  assigned  to  the 
Police  Activity  League  and  seven  members  assigned  to  the  Police  Youth 
Program. 

The  Bureau  coordinates  activities  with  other  agencies  such  as  the 
Juvenile  Court,  Adult  and  Juvenile  Probation  Departments,  Municipal  and 
Superior  Court,  California  Youth  Authority,  School  Department,  Recreation 
and  Parks  Department,  Social  Services  Agency  and  the  District  Attorney's 
Office. 

The  major  problems  of  the  Juvenile  Bureau  are  the  need  of  additional 
vehicles  for  supervision  and  investigation  and  a  stenographic  center 
where  reports  can  be  telephoned  in. 


Police  Youth  Program 

The  Police  Youth  Program  (PYP),  is  comprised  of  one  sergeant  and  six 
assistant  inspectors  who  coordinate  and  arrange  visits  of  uniformed  patrol 
force  officers  in  the  public,  parochial  and  private  schools  in  San  Francisco. 
The  purpose  of  these  visits  are  to  promote  understanding,   lessen  hostility 
and  channel  the  youths  in  a  socially  accepted  manner. 

With  the  use  of  approximately  125  police  volunteers  they  make  approx- 
imately two  to  three  visits  a  semester  ranging  from  Grade  4  through  high 
school.    Similar  informal  rap  sessions  are  conducted  weekly  at  the  Youth 
Guidance  Center  and  periodically  at  Log  Cabin  and  Hidden  Valley  Ranches. 
These  sessions  are  also  conducted  at  various  community  youth  organizations 
throughout  the  City. 

Other  PYP  activities  include  weekly  visits  to  the  Police  Range 
where  sixth  grade  youngsters  are  shown  a  display  of  the  various  police 
equipment  and  auxiliary  functions. 

A  Citizen  Observer  Program  is  conducted  on  Friday  evenings  where 
high  school  students  are  given  an  opportunity  to  go  on  patrol  with  police 
officers  and  observe  the  various  duties  performed. 

An  important  part  of  the  PYP  is  the  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Program 
in  which  an  officer,  accompanied  by  a  former  drug  addict  and  an  ex-convict, 
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make  presentations  to  schools,  youth  groups  and  civic  organizations. 


Since  its  inception,  contact  has  been  made  with  over  160,000  youths 
in  San  Francisco  in  an  endeavor  to  build  rapport  and  to  promote  under- 
standing and  trust. 

Crime  Laboratory 

The  San  Francisco  Police  Department  Laboratory  function  consists  of 
criminalistic  support  in  the  handling  of  physical  evidence  during  criminal 
investigations.    This  involves  the  recognition,  preservation,  collection, 
examination,  evaluation,  etc.,  of  physical  evidence  from  the  crime  scene 
to  the  presentation  in  court.     The  physical  evidence  at  the  crime  scene  is 
handled  by  the  crime  scene  technicians  and  inspectors  from  the  Laboratory. 
The  evidence  is  collected  and  handled  by  the  evidence  technicians  including 
the  fingerprint  processing  and  identification  which  is  handled  by  the 
evidence  technicians.    Other  examinations  are  made  in  the  laboratory  in- 
volving various  scientific  methods  and  equipment  depending  on  the  type  of 
material  and  what  can  be  found  out  from  it.     Detailed  information  as  to  the 
identification  and  individualization  of  the  material  to  help  determine  its 
source  and  possible  common  origin  with  materials  from  the  scene  or  from 
the  suspect  is  sought. 

Any  and  all  methods  may  be  used  including  physical  matches,  micro- 
scopic examinations,  photography,  chemical  tests  analysis,  spectography , 
spectrophotometry,  ex-ray  defraction,  gas  chromophotography,  etc.  All 
of  this  information  is  deisgned  to  help  the  investigator  in  his  procedure 
and  supply  him  with  information  which  he  cannot  obtain  from  his  own  efforts. 

An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Crime  Laboratory  is  working  with 
the  inspectors  involved,  as  well  as  the  District  Attorneys  who  are  pre- 
paring the  case.     Factual    information  furnished  from  laboratory  examina- 
tions helps  expedite  the  investigation  of  a  particular  case  and  speed  its 
adjud  i  cation. 

The  services  are  used  by  an  outside  agency  on  a  cooperative  basis. 
These  include  federal  agencies  and  the  armed  forces  in  the  area.  Such 
areas  as  Marin  County  where  no  laboratory  facilities  are  available  are 
served  on  a  limited  basis  for  emergency  cases.    Most  of  thier  work  goes 
to  Sacramento. 


In  1971,  the  Crime  Laboratory  handled  some  13,000  cases  which  in- 
cluded over  4,000  narcotic  cases.    This  caseload  has  increased  from  1,800 
cases  handled  in  1959.    Available  working  space  and  personnel  have  not 
kept  up  with  this  expansion. 
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Faci  I  i ties 


San  Francisco  is  divided  into  nine  police  districts  and  has  within 
each  district  a  police  station.     Each  district  station  is  commanded  by  a 
captain  and  the  personnel  of  each  station  is  responsible  for  the  police 
activity  within  the  district.     (Please  refer  to  Chart  M-E1  and  Table 
I I-E3. ) 


With  the  exception  of  Company  B,  the  district  stations  are  located  in 
separate  buildings  throughout  the  City.     Each  district  station  has  its 
own  temporary  detention  facilities  where  prisoners  may  be  held  pending  a 
transfer  to  the  City  Prison.     Each  station  also  has  its  own  communication 
equipment  which  makes  it  possible  for  the  stations  to  continue  operation 
should  the  Communications  Center  at  the  Hall  of  Justice  be  immobilized. 


Comapny  B  is  located  in  the  Hall  of  Justice  and,  although  it  too 
has  its  own  communication  capability,   it  does  not  have  temporary  detention 
facilities.     Instead  prisoners  taken  into  custody  within  the  district  are 
transported  directly  to  the  City  Prison. 


Commun  i cat  ions 


The  majority  of  all  telephonic  complaints  are  received  at  the  Bureau 
of  Communications  located  at  the  Hall  of  Justice.     Each  call   is  screened 
and  either  given  to  a  police  dispatcher  or  transferred  to  a  more  appropriate 
agency.     Should  a  complaint  requiring  radio  car  assistance  be  received  at 
a  district  station,   it  is  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Communications  for 
service. 


The  Department  headquarters  is  located  at  the  Hall  of  Justice.  Within 
this  building,  which  was  built  in  I96I,  are  the  following  Police  Department 
offices: 


Administration  Bureau 
City  Prison 

Criminal   Information  Bureau 
All   Investigative  Bureaus  and  Details 
Crime  Prevention  Headquarters  Company 
Company  B 

Personnel  and  Training  Bureau 
Traffic  Bureau 

Offices  of  the  Chief  and  Deputy  Chief  of  Police 
Crime  Laboratory 
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POLICE  STATIONS  AND  POPULATION 


S1"a"Mon  and  Company 

Population  in  District 

S  i  ze  of 

A    Centra  1 

70  272 

1  54 

B  Southern 

17  581 

1 00 

77,85 1 

106 

D  Mission 

93,464 

123 

E  Northern 

87,242 

131 

F  Park 

54, 149 

109 

G  Richmond 

78,235 

89 

H  Ingleside 

107,892 

100 

1  Taraval 

105,498 

91 
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TABLE  I I-E4 


TOTAL  SWORN  PERSONNEL  EACH  DISTRICT 
JANUARY  II,  1972 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

1 

CAPTA 1 N 

111111111 

LIEUTENANT 

4 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

4 

SERGEANT 

16 

15 

15 

15 

17 

14 

14 

14 

1  4 

PATROLMAN 

127 

83 

97 

1 02 

117 

88 

73 

82 

67 
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Other  Police  Department  Programs 


Project  CABLE 

CABLE  is  the  acronym  for  the  Computer  Assisted  Information  System  which 
is  being  developed  currently  in  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department  with 
technical  and  equipment  assistance  through  the  Controller's  Data  Processing 
Center  in  City  Ha  I  I . 

Development  of  the  CABLE  System  (Phase  I)  was  begun  with   locally  bud- 
geted funds  which  were  matched  by  a  grant  from  the  California  Council  on 
Criminal  Justice.     Initial  emphasis  was  two-fold:     Development  was  made  in 
those  areas  which  would  assist  the  field  forces  on  the  street  and  the  in- 
vestigators in  active  case  investigations  by  providing  meaningful  information 
relative  to  their  work  within  such  time  frames  that  enable  decisions  to  be 
made  promptly.     This  portion  is  known  as  the  Field  Support  Module  and  provides 
data  regarding  persons,  vehicles  and  articles  in  a  more  rapid  and  complete 
manner. 

This  involves  more  efficient  interface  with  external  data  bases  such 
as  PIN,  AUTOSTATIS,  DOJ-CJIS,  etc.;  development  of  local  on-line  files  to 
provide  information  not  available  elsewhere;  and  modification  of  internal 
procedures  to  reduce  field  check  response  turn-around  time.    The  other 
emphasis  was  in  the  development  of  communications  capability  to  handle 
terminal  access  to  the  computer  and  data  files  with  computer-to-computer 
linkage  to  PIN  and  CLETS,  and  a  file  management  capability  to  process  data 
from  local  fi  les. 

"Built  into"  the  first  phase  of  CABLE  was  an  Interagency  Coordination 
function.    The  purpose  of  this  function  is  to  study  existing  or  contemplated 
systems  with  a  view  to  transferability  of  applicable  concepts,  programs  or 
applications.    Under  this  method,  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department  adapted 
concepts  inherent  in  the  CLEAR  System  of  Hamilton  County  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
(CLEAR  is  the  acronym  for  County  Law  Enforcement  Applied  Regionally.)  The 
adaptation  of  CLEAR,  concepts  allowed  savings  of  approximately  two  years  in 
development  time  and  approximately  $500,000  in  development  costs.  The 
Interagency  Coordination  function  is  also  in  the  second  phase  of  CABLE. 

Phase  I  (the  Field  Support  Module),  is  designed  to  support  the  rapid 
response  to  field  checks  regarding  people,  articles  and  places.     It  is  de- 
signed to  provide  the  minimal    level  of  response  necessary  to  establish 
reasonable  cause  action  by  the  officer  in  association  with  the  rolling 
check,  a  stop,  or  an  interrogation.    The  Field  Support  Modi  le  will  also  pro- 
vide the  capability  to  accomplish  updates  to  a  I  I  interna f  files  providing 
the  above  services;  handle  the  interface  with  PIN,  AUTOSTATIS,  D0J  ( CJ IS), 
DMV,  AMIS,  and  NCIC  to  access  existing  data  bases  relating  to  persons, 
articles  and  vehicles  and  handle  free-form  teletype  message  interface  with 
the  CLETS  network. 
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The  CABLE  System  will  provide  the  above  services  and  access  to  all 
data  bases  through  a  single  terminal.     It  will  no  longer  be  necessary  to 
maintain  both  CLETS  and  PIN  terminals.    Multiple  routing  of  a  single  in- 
quiry to  -two  or  more  data  bases  and  simplified  inquiry  formats  are  also 
features  of  the  system  design.    A  policy  of  utilizing  existing  local, 
regional,  state  and  national  data  bases  which  satisfy  local  requirements 
while  providing  a  high  "hit"  potential  to  both  San  Francisco  and  other  law 
enforcement  agencies  has  been  adopted.    No  files  will  be  developed  locally 
which  are  redundant  to  existing  useful  data  bases. 

Phase  II  of  CABLE  will  provide  further  capabilities  in  the  Field 
Support  Module  and  emphasize  Crime  Control,  Repression  and  Prevention  tech- 
niques, together  with  management  and  evaluative  assist  capabilities.  Also 
in  this  phase  is  a  request  to  fund  design  and  implementation  plans  for 
computer  assisted  records  storage  and  retrieval  to  assist  investigative  units 
utilizing  the  multi-media  type  of  approach.     (See  project  description  under 
Annua  I  Action  Plan. ) 

Phase  II  of  CABLE  will  develop  and  implement  three  subsystems:  (I) 
the  Personnel  Subsystem;   (2)     the  Incident  Subsystem;  and  (3)  the  Location 
Subsystem.     The  basic  philosophy  is  that  the  system  should  account  for 
resource  allocation  and  use  in  the  form  of  manpower,  by  organizational  unit 
and  by  type  of  activity.     The  system  will  also  record  requirements  for  manpower 
and  productivity  data;  and  within  the  system,  relate  these  elements  to  pro- 
vide reports  which  support  more  efficient  use  of  manpower.     The  exception 
principle  of  reporting  will  greatly  facilitate  management  in  recognizing 
problem  areas  and  taking  prompt  action.     (See  Chart  II-E3) 


Burglary  Abatement 

The  San  Francisco  Burglary  Abatement  Program  will  stress  specialized 
and  concentrated  uniformed  patrol  of  the  selected  area,  with  a  major  thrust 
on  the  investigative  and  undercover  levels.    Concomitantly,  high  quality 
burglary  report  taking  at  the  district  station  will  be  emphasized.  Com- 
munity involvement  and  a  public  information  program,  geared  to  the  socio- 
economic circumstances  of  the  area,  will  be  included  in  the  project  but  in 
a  lower  key;  the  experiences  of  the  other  communities  indicate  a  diminished 
return  in  ratio  to  efforts  expended. 

Prior  to  initiating  field  activities,  each  member  participating  in  the 
project  will  undergo  special  training  to  include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
dusting  for  fingerprints  at  burglary  scenes,  the  proper  handling  of  physical 
evidence,  and  a  refresher  course  in  report  taking  and  writing,  primarily 
aimed  at  recording  data  accurately,  concisely  and  completely  for  use  in 
evaluating  the  program  and  establishing  profiles  of  burglary  suspects. 
In  addition,   instruction  In  the  special  operation  of  surveillance  equip- 
ment and  technique  will  be  given,  along  with  training  in  the  field  of  com- 
munity relations  with  special  emphasis  regarding  Latin  minority  groups. 
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The  deployment  of  manpower  will  be  as  folios: 

Three  uniformed  policemen,  working  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a 
uniformed  sergeant,  will  operate  out  of  the  Mission  District  Station  in 
two  marked  radio  cars  with  the  primary  responsibility  of  responding  to 
burglary  complaints  and  burglaries  in  progress.     They  will  work  during  the 
prime  time  for  the  reporting  of  burglaries  by  merchants  and  residents  which 
corresponds  to  the  prime  time  for  the  commission  of  daylight  residence  bur- 
glaries.    These  men  and  equipment  will  be  in  addition  to  Mission  Station's 
regular  complement. 

Seven  policement  and  one  sergeant  working  in  civilian  dress  under  the 
direction  of  the  Deputy  Project  Director,  will   function  as  a  semi -under- 
cover burglary  prevention  and  apprehension  squad  based  at  the  Hall  of 
Justice.     By  using  crime  charts,  burglary  statistics,  plot  and  time  bread- 
downs,  and  other  available  data,  they  will  selectively  saturate  the  most 
distressed  areas.    These  officers  will  also  stake  out  known  and  suspected 
"fences"  and  professional  receivers  of  stolen  property  and  will  attempt 
to  reduce  burglaries  by  fol lowion  known  burglary  suspects  in  an  attempt 
to  apprehend  them  in  the  act  of  committing  a  burglary.     The  squad  members 
would  not  have  a  regular  burglary  caseload,  nor  would  they  be  assigned 
cases  except  for  those  arrest  cases  they  generate  themselves. 

Two  policemen";  working  under  the  direction  of  the  Deputy  Project 
Director  and  the  Inspector,  will  plan  and  implement  integrated  and  over- 
lapping programs  of  community  participation  and  awareness  particularly  in  the 
Mission  District  but  spreading  out  into  the  city  as  a  whole.     The  approaches 
used  will   i nc I ude: 

1.  Newspapers,  especially  those  in  Spanish,  and  radio  and  television 
stations  will  be  requested  to  donate  time  and  space  in  support  of 
a  public  awareness  program. 

2.  Speaking  engagments  in  both  English  and  Spanish  will  be  solicited. 

3.  Burglary  prevention  literature  would  be  distributed  thorugh 
mailings  (probably  public  utility  enclosures),  door  to  door 
delivery,  and  handouts  in  heavily  trafficked  centers.  Material 
will  be  in  both  Sapnish  and  English  and  the  services  of  Police 
Activity  League  cadets  and  volunteers  Reserve  Police  Officers 
will  be  ut i  I i zed. 

4.  The  feasibility  of  a  program  involving  individual  citizens  and 
community  groups  in  the  marking  of  personal  property  will  be 
studied  and  possibly  put  into  effect. 

5.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Police  Community  Relations  and  Juvenile 
Bureaus,  Mission  District  social  and  service  organizations  will 
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be  asked  to  participate  in  the  program  with  coordination  and  liaison 
handled    by  the  Burglary  Prevention  Unit  and  Mission  District  Station. 

6.     Other  governmental  agencies  at  the  city,  state  and  federal  levels 
will  be  requested  to  furnish  aid  in  alerting  and  advising  the  com- 
munity of  the  burglary  program  and  what  can  be  accomplished  in  self- 
help  actions. 

In  all  aspects  of  the  project,  the  Deputy  Project  Director  will  work 
in  close  harmony  with  the  Captain  of  the  Mission  District  Station  and  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  Burglary  Detail,  Bureau  of  Inspectors.  Assistance 
and  technical  direction  will  constantly  be  available  from  the  offices  of  the 
Chief  of  Inspectors,  the  Supervising    Captain  of  Districts  and  the  officers 
in  charge  of  the  Juvenile,  Narcotics  and  Community  Relations  Bureas. 


Mutual  Aid 

There  has  been  little  request  for  mutual  aid  assistance  over  the  past 
five  years  and  no  requests  within  the  current  year. 

San  Francisco  has  the  use  of  and  provides  garage  storage  for  a  State 
Van  which  is  equiped  for  the  purpose  of  Mutual  Assistance.    The  Police  Depart- 
ment is  prepared  and  equiped  to  engage  in  cooperation  upon  request.  Plans 
and  machinery  are  available  for  the  purpose. 

The  Department  did  assist  Berkeley  during  the  campus  unrest  period  in 
the  past. 


Citation  Release 

Of  the  66,196  misdemeanor  Police  Department  arrests  in  1971,  3,540 
or  5%  were  issued  citations. 

The  San  Francisco  Police  Department  General  Order  #102  allows  for 
citation  release: 

...as  an  alternative  to  physical  arrests  of  adults  in  misdemeanor 

cases  on  I y 

...in  the  case  of  juvenile  for  misdemeanors  and/or  felonies 
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F.     THE  PUBLIC  DEFENDER 


The  Public  Defender,  an  elected  official,  has  a  full-time  staff  of 
40,  including  28  attorneys,  3  investigators  and  9  secretarial.  Through 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act,  2  attorneys,  2  investigators  and  2 
secretaries  have  been  added  to  the  staff. 

The  staff  services  the  following: 

1.  Two  traffic  courts 

2.  Five  general  municipal  criminal  courts 

3.  Five  misdemeanor  jury  departments 

4.  Eight  superior  courts 

5.  Attends  Police  Department  lineups 

6.  Juveni le  Court 

7.  Superior  Court  Psychiatric  Division 

8.  Mentally  ill  cases  in  jury  trials  in  the  Civil  Department 
of  Superior  Court 


Felony  Cases  Handled  in  the  Municipal  Courts 

In  all  felony  complaints  and  all  felony  arrest  warrants  resulting  in 
a  consequent  arrest,  the  defendants  charged  appear  before  the  Municipal 
Criminal  Courts  in  the  Hall  of  Justice  for  a  preliminary  hearing  before 
a  magistrate  who  determines  whether  there  is  reasonable  and  probable 
cause  to  require  the  defendant  to  stand  trial  on  the  charge  in  the 
Superior  Court. 

Department  19  of  the  Municipal  Court  handles  all  felony  arraign- 
ments, felony  bail  settings  and  preliminary  hearing  assignments  to  the 
other  departments  of  the  Municipal  Court  as  well  as  dispositing  of  a 
great  percentage  of  the  cases  in  Department  19. 

The  San  Francisco  Public  Defender's  office  has  two  attorneys 
assigned  to  Department  19  to  handle  the  felony  arraignments  in  said 
Department.    The  magistrate  in  Department  19  assigns  approximately  10% 
of  these  cases  to  the  other  5  criminal  departments  located  in  the  Hall 
of  Justice  and  in  1971,  started  assigning  felony  preliminary  hearings  to 
Department  14,  one  of  the  traffic  courts.     There  are  also  12  student  in- 
terns who  are  assigned  to  deputies  and  who  assist  in  all  areas  of  the 
Office's  work  except  for  arguing  cases. 
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During  fiscal  year  1970-71,  the  two  Deputy  Public  Defenders  in 
Department  13  appeared  on  behalf  of  6,480  defendants'   for  arraignment 
and  actually  handled  and  ultimately  disposed  of  1,968  cases  in  that 
Department.     After  arraignment,  other  cases  were  assigned  to  the  other 
four  Criminal  Municipal  Courts  and  the  Traffic  Court  as  follows: 


Table  I l-F-l 


To  Department  9  ION  cases 

To  Department  10  I  127  cases 

To  Department  I  I  1073  cases 

To  Department  12  1069  cases 

To  Department  14  (Traffic  Court)        232  cases 


Certified  to  Superior  Court  6 

Special  Appearances  Made  21 

Fugitives  Appeared  For  90 

Charges  Reduced  to  Misdemeanors  1,627 

Referred  to  Juvenile  Div.  (Minors)  47 

Certified  to  Superior  Court  under  1368  P.C.  31 

Failed  to  Appear — Bench  Warrants  Issued  141 

Pending  Cases  56 

Other  Miscellaneous  Dispositions  166 

Motions  to  Revoke  Proba+ion — New  35 


Reduced  Charges 

The  usual  procedure  on  reduced  charges  is  that  the  defendant,  at 
the  Municipal  Court  hearing,  enters  a  plea  or  is  found  guilty  of  a 
lesser  included  offense,  to  wit,  a  misdemeanor.     Last  year,  1,627 
defendants  were  either  found  guilty  or  pled  guilty  to  a  misdemeanor  and 
were  disposed  of  an  follows: 


Table  I  I -F-2 
Disposition  of  Guilty  Charges 


Sentenced  to  County  Jail 

231 

County  Jail  with  Probation  (most  with  fine 

or  restitution) 

436 

County  Jai  1  -  1  day  suspended 

37 

Probation  or  suspended  (most  with  fine  or 

rest  i  tuti  on  ) 

21 

Suspended  sentence  with  probation  (most  with 

f i  ne  or  rest i  tution ) 

872 

Miscellaneous  -  Time  served 

20 

Pending  for  sentence,  etc. 

10 

The  unit  of  measure  used  by  the  Public  Defender  for  his  statistics  is 
the  defendant,  rather  than  the  case  or  charge. 
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In  addition  to  the  felony  cases  handled  in  the  Municipal  Court, 
deputies  also  represented  the  following  defendants  charged  with  Misde- 
meanors, to  wit: 


In  Department  9 

In  Department  10 

I n  Department  I  I 

In  Department  12 

In  Department  13 


3882  defendants 
3076  defendants 
3709  defendants 
3559  defendants 
1371  defendants 


Table  I l-F-3 
DEFENDANTS  REPRESENTED  IN  MISDEMEANOR  CASES 
1970-71 


Number  of  defendants  represented 
Charges  filed  against  defendants 
Number  of  appearances  made  by  deputies 


15,597 
20,278 
32,530 


Misdemeanor  cases  include  persons  arrested  or  cited  for  misdemeanors 
committed  in  San  Francsco.    They  appear  before  one  of  the  four  general 
criminal  departments  of  the  Municipal  Court  or  Department  13  where  their 
disposition  is  determined  by: 

Guilty  pleas;  nolo  contendere  pleas;  submission  on  the  police 
report;  court  trial;  transferred  to  the  jury  department;  dismissed. 

During  the  year,  approximately  12$  of  the  defendants  assigned  to 
the  Public  Defender's  office  were  eventually  taken  over  by  private 
counsel  after  several  appearances. 

The  remainder  were  disposed  of  as  follows: 


Plead  gui  Ity 
Found  gui  I  ty 
Dismissed  or  found  not 


10% 
1% 


gu  i  I  ty  after  tri  a  I 
Miscellaneous  disposition 


22.5$ 
.5% 


Table  II -F-4 
DISPOSITION  OF  MISDEMEANOR  CASES  IN 
WHICH  DEFENDANTS  EITHER  PLEAD  GUILTY,  WERE  FOUND  GUILTY,  OR 
OTHERWISE  SENTENCED 

Probation  granted  with  suspended  sentence  (most  with 

fine  or  restitution)  50% 

Committed  to  County  Jail   (some  with  one  day  suspended, 
some  with  probation  as  a  condition  and  part  of 
sentence)  22% 

Sentenced  to  time  served  4% 
Sentenced  to  fine  or  jail  9% 
Given  fine  and/or  restitution  6.5% 
Other  miscellaneous  disposition  including 

hospitalization,  commitments  to  Youth  Authority, 
issuance  of  bench  warrants,  etc.  8.5% 


Two  municipal  departments  handle  all  vehicle  and  traffic  offenses. 
This  year  over  500  defendants  in  the  traffic  departments  demanded  jury 
tri a  I s. 

Rencently  a  new  procedure  in  the  handling  of  felony  cases  in  the 
Municipal  Courts  was  inaugurated  in  the  Hall  of  Justice  and  now  in 
addition  to  handling  serious  traffic  violations  in  Department  14,  they 
also  handle  some  felony  preliminary  hearings. 

During  the  past  year,  the  deputies  assigned  to  the  Traffic  Courts 
also  handled  232  felony  preliminary  hearings. 

The  majority  of  traffic  cases  handled  were  disposed  of  as  follows: 


Table  ll-F-5 

TRAFFIC  CASES  —  MISDEMEANORS  INVOLVING  MOTOR  VEHICLES 
1970-71 


Defendants  represented  in  traffic  cases 
Number  of  appearances  made  by  deputies 
Charges  f i I ed 


7382 
9798 
15392 


Plead  guilty  or  found  guilty 
Dismissed,  found  not  guilty,  taken 
over  by  private  counsel  or 
mi  see  I  I aneous  d  i  spos  i  t  i  on 


75% 


25% 
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JUVENILE  COURT  REPRESENTATION 


During  the  last  fiscal  year,  representation  in  the  Juvenile  Court 
was  as  fol lows: 


Juveniles  represented,  including  rehearings  1594 

Appearances  made  2792 

The  representation  in  the  Juvenile  Court  was  broken  down  as 
fol I ows: 


Detention  hearings  975 

Jurisdictional  hearings  971 

Dispositional  hearings  313 
Special  hearings,  line-ups, 

citations,  etc.  121 


The  breakdown  of  the  cases  in  the  Juvenile  Court  that  were  handled 
by  deputies  consisted  of  cases  that  might  be  classified  as  follows: 


Felonies  581 

Misdemeanors  340 

Traffic  violations  46 

Juven  Me  Cri  mes  462 


Experience  has  proved  that  In  the  handling  of  the  cases  In  the 
Juvenile  Court  that  they  are  much  more  time  consuming  than  the  cases 
handled  in  the  adult  courts. 


Table  I l-F-6 

RECAPITULATION  OF  CASES  HANDLED  AND  APPEARANCES  MADE 

Cases: 


Superior  Court  2537 

Conservatorship  Hearings  434 

Felony  Preliminaries  6480 

Misdemeanors  15597 

Traffic  7382 

Juvenile  Court  I  594 

Tota I  34024 

Appearances : 

Superior  Court  —  Felonies  8968 

Superior  Court  —  Conservatorship  649 

Municipal  Court  —  Felonies  18672 

Municipal  Court  --  Misdemeanors  32530 

Municipal  Court  --  Traffic  15392 

Juveni le  Court  2792 

Total  79003 

Estimated  Cost: 

Per  Defendant--Approxi mate  I y  $18.33 
Per  Appearance — Approximately  $  8.00 


The  cost  per  appearance  does  not  take  into  consideration  any  of  the 
interviews  and  conferences  held  by  deputies  throughout  the  year  in  the 
County  Jail,  the  Women's  Prison  and  the  City  Prison  to  discuss  the  cases 
with  the  clients,  nor  does  it  consider  any  interviews  by  investigation 
staff.     It  does  not  include  first  papers  filed  for  rehabilitation, 
line-ups  or  people  who  contacted  the  office  for  services.    Over  12,689 
appearances  were  made  last  year  on  said  matters. 


Table  II -F-7 
COST  PER  CAPITA  FOR  PUBLIC  DEFENDER, 
1969-70,  SEVEN  LARGEST  COUNTIES  IN  CALIFORNIA 


Al ameda  $1.15 

Los  Angeles  I .23 

Orange  0.59 

San  Bernadino  0.86 

San  Diego  0.82 

San  Francisco  0.87 

Santa  Clara  0.62 
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Table  I l-F-8 
PUBLIC  DEFENDER  EXPENDITURE  APPROPRIATIONS 
FISCAL  1971-72 


Permanent  Salaries  $727,884 

Temporary  Salaries  1,000 

Contractual  Services  5,525 

Maintenance  and  Repair  of  Auto  Equipment  400 

Expert  Witness  Fees  550 

Materials  and  Supplies  1,185 

Equipment  310 

Library  and  Reference  Books  600 

Fixed  Charges  460 

Tota I  $737,914 

Table  I l-F-9 
PUBLIC  DEFENDER  PERSONNEL 

Clerk  Typist  7 

Stenographer  3 

Confidential  Secretary  I 

Investigator  5 

Trial  Attorney,  Civil  &  Criminal  6 

Senior  Attorney,  Civil  &  Criminal  14 

Head  Attorney,  Civil  &  Criminal  I 

Principal  Attorney,  Civil  &  Criminal  8 

Chief  Attorney,  Civil  &  Criminal  I 

Tota I  46 


It  is  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  the  Deputy  Public  Defenders 
assigned  to  Department  13  and  to  the  other  Municipal  Court  pre  I  i  mi  nan/ 
felony  hearings  to  interview  the  defendant  in  the  City  Prison  or  in  the 
office  of  the  Public  Defender  if  the  defendant  is  out  on  bail  or 
released  on  O.R.  prior  to  the  preliminary  hearing. 

His  duty  is  also  to  evaluate  the  case  and  where  possible,  negotiate 
with  the  District  Attorney  assigned  to  his  respective  court,  the 
possibility  of  reducing  the  felony  charge  to  a  misdemeanor  where  the 
facts  and  evidence  warrant  a  reduction  and  thereby  disposing  of  the  case 
in  the  Municipal  Court. 

If  the  case  cannot  be  disposed  of  as  a  misdemeanor  and  the 
committing  magistrate  holds  that  there  is  reasonable  and  probable  cause 
to  require  the  defendant  to  stand  trial  on  the  charge  or  charges  filed, 
the  defendant  is  then  held  to  answer  in  the  Superior  Court. 
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If  the  defendant  is  held  to  answer  in  the  Superior  Court,  it  is 
then  the  duty  of  the  Deputy  Public  Defender  to  again  interview  the 
defendant  in  the  County  Jail  and  take  a  statement  from  him  as  to  his 
possible  defenses;  to  determine  whether  or  not  he  has  any  witnesses  that 
might  be  called  on  beh I f  of  his  defense;  and  also  to  determine  whether 
or  not  an  investigation  should  be  made  in  order  to  properly  prepare  a 
defense  to  the  charges. 

It  is  also  his  duty  and  responsibility  at  this  time  to  evaluate 
the  case  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  conviction  in  the  Superior  Court;  to 
determine  whether  a  motion  for  a  dismissal  under  Section  995  of  the 
Penal  Code  or  other  motions  might  be  made,  as  wel I  as  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  Deputy  who  wi  I  I  handle  the  case  in  the  Superior 
Court  might  also  consider  the  possibility  of  a  negotiated  plea  to  a 
lessor  included  offense  or  to  a  misdemeanor. 

In  the  Public  Defender's  office  two  separate  attorneys  handle  a 
felony  case.     First,  the  deputy  in  the  Municipal  Court,  and  then  after  a 
defendant  is  held  to  answer  to  the  Superior  Court,  by  a  principal  deputy 
in  the  Superior  Court. 

For  this  reason,   1,763  defendants  are  listed  as  two  cases;  one  case 
when  the  committing  magistrate  determines  there  is  reasonable  and 
probable  cause  to  require  the  defendant  to  stand  trial   in  the  Superior 
Court,  and  the  second  upon  appearance  in  Superior  Court. 

Table  I  l-F-IO 
RECORD  OF  FELONY  CASES  FILED  IN  MUNICIPAL  COURT 
1970-71 


Defendants  Represented  6,480 

Charges  filed  against  defendants  8,929 

No.  of  appearances  made  by  deputies  18,672 

Table  I l-F-l I 
OUTCOME  OF  PRELIMINARY  FELONY  HEARINGS 

He  I d  to  Answer  I ,763 

Dismissed  or  Discharged*  883 

Taken  over  by  Private  Counsel  1,554 

Indicted  by  Grand  Jury  60 


*  Many  of  the  cases  listed  above,  showing  that  defendants  were  dismissed 
or  discharged,  are  cases  where,  after  a  court  hearing,  the  judge  found 
the  evidence  insufficient  to  find  the_ defendant  guilty,  and  therefore 

dismissed  the  charges  filed  against  him. 
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G.     DISTRICT  ATTORNEY 


The  Office  of  the  District  Attorney  for  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco  is  responsible  for  the  prosecution  of  all  criminal  matters  in 
San  Francisco.    Unlike  some  counties,  the  District  Attorney  here  does 
not  represent  San  Francisco  in  civil  court  actions,  except  for  civil 
commitment  proceedings  held  in  criminal  courts. 

Municipal  Court  Division 

This  division  has  the  multiple  responsibilities  of  initiating  all 
felony  prosecutions,  processing  felony  cases  in  Municipal  Court,  prose- 
cuting all  misdemeanor  cases,  supervising  and  assisting  the  Police 
Department  in  the  preparation  of  aj^rest  and  search  warrants,  and  issuing 
District  Attorney^  compl  ai  nt  cltaffons  prior  to  prosecution. 

FY  1970-71 


Felony  Filings  in  Municipal  Court 

8,729 

Misdemeanor  Filings  (exclusive  of  parking 

offenses ) 

155,885 

Probation  Revocation  hearings 

3,994 

Fugitive  Hearings 

99 

District  Attorney  Complaint  Citations 

1  ,539 

Arrest  Warrants 

1  ,950 

Search  Warrants 

238 

The  division  also  evaluates  and  determines  the  disposition  of  all 
felony  arrests  made  without  warrants  of  arrest.  In  FY  1970-71,  of  the 
18,308  such  arrests,  felony  prosecution  was  initiated  in  42.6$  of  the 
cases  and  12.9$  were  prosecuted  as  misdemeanors.  The  remaining  44.5$ 
resulted  in  the  defendants  being  discharged  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
the  most  prevalent  being  poor  witness  identification  and  unavailability 
of  necessary  witnesses. 

Superior  Court  Division 

The  19  lawyers  assigned  to  this  division  review,  research,  prepare 
and  try  felonies  in  the  Superior  Court.    Of  the  3,230  case  filings  during 
FY  1970-71,  384  were  by  grand  jury  indictment.    Not  all  of  the  remaining 
2,846  cases  dealt  with  criminal  matters,  however.     Included  in  this 
latter  figure  are  Municipal  Court  certifications  for  determination  of 
sanity  of  defendants,  petitions  for  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  petitions 
for  commitments  of  defendants  as  mentally  disordered  sex  offenders, 
petitions  for  commitment  for  narcotics  addiction,  and  motions  to  revoke 
or  modify  probation. 


FY  1969-70      FY  1970-71 


%  Change 


Case  Filings  2,831  3,230  +14 

No.  of  Defendants  3,356  4,019  +19 

Despite  the  increase  shown  here,  San  Francisco  has  been  able  to 
reduce  the  number  of  pending  cases  by  200  as  a  result  of  four  additional 
criminal  trial  courts  being  established  at  City  Hall. 


Appe I  I  ate  Pi  v  i  s  i  on 

The  Appellate  Division  handles  all  appeals  arising  from  misdemeanor 
convictions  in  the  Municipal  Court. 

Appeals  Handled 
During  FY  1970-71 

No.     Affirmed    Reversed    Abandoned    Dismissed  Late 

Appeals  Taken 

By  People  19  2  9  7  I  0 

By  Defendants  106  46  I  7  50  2 


In  addition  to  having  the  responsibility  for  handling  appeals,  the 
lawyer  assigned  to  this  division  must  also  prepare  pleadings  and  appear 
at  hearings  on  pre-trial  motions,  respond  to  extraordinary  writs  and 
argue  for  the  people  in  both  State  and  Federal  Courts. 


Bureau  of  Family  Relations 

This  Bureau  is  responsible  for  the  investigation  of  all  criminal 
complaints  where  a  family  problem  is  involved.     In  those  instances  where 
a  comp I ai  nt  of  menta I   ill ness  or  a  I coho I i  sm  of  a  fami I y  member  i  s 
received,  the  complainant  is  referred  to  the  Psychiatric  Division  of  the 
San  Francisco  General  Hospital.     During  FY  1970-71,  a  total  of  8,623 
cases  were  processed  by  this  Bureau. 


Bureau  of  Investigation 

This  Bureau  of  thirteen,  headed  by  the  Chief  Investigator,  has  one 
psychiatric  investigator,  five  criminal   investigators,  three  Bureau  of 
Family  Relations  investigators  and  four  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  (AFDC)  investigators. 
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Complaints  concerning  mental   illness,  alcoholism  and  drug  and 
narcotic  addiction  are  investigated  by  a  psychologist  employed  by  the 
District  Attorney  and  regularly  assigned  to  all  such  cases.     In  FY 
1970-71,  there  were  159  cases  of  mental   Illness,  114  narcotics  and  drug 
cases,  and  16  intemperance  cases  investigated. 

The  principal  functions  of  the  AFDC  investigators  are: 

1.  Locating  absent  parents  responsible  for  support  obligations. 

2.  Instituting  proper  criminal  action  against  those  who  have 
fraudulently  received  aid. 

Between  the  years  1963  and  1970,  the  workload  in  the  District 
Attorney's  office  increased  in  the  following  areas: 


1 . 

Felony  hearings 

1  52$ 

2. 

Felony  cases  in  Municipal  Court 

132$ 

3. 

Felony  cases  in  Superior  Court 

49$ 

4. 

Misdemeanor  Cases 

15.5$ 

5. 

J  ury  Tri  al  s 

51$ 

Over  the  same  period  of  time,  the  District  Attorney's  staff  has 
increased  by  25$.    The  workload  for  this  office  will   increase  further  if 
the  County  implements  the  1971  grand  jury's  recommendation  that  three 
attorneys  be  assigned  to  the  Juvenile  Court. 


Table  II -G-l 

FY  1971-72  District  Attorney  Expenditure  Appropriations 


Permanent  Salaries 

$1 ,435,21 5 

Ove  rt  i  me 

250 

Contractual  Services 

26,000 

Maintenance  &  Repair  of  Automotive  Equipment 

1  ,250 

Materials  and  Supplies 

8,000 

Equ  i  pment 

1  ,830 

Library  and  Reference  Books 

1  ,750 

Fixed  Charges 

262 

District  Attorney's  Special  Fund 

19,000 

TOTAL 

$1 ,493,557 
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H .     PROBAT I  ON 


Adult  Probation 

The  San  Francisco  Adult  Probation  Department  has  officers  in  the 
Hall  of  Justice  and  a  work  furlough  building.     Its  annual  budget  for 
FY  1971-72  was  $1,196,675,  a  per  capita  cost  of  $1.67. 

A  Chief  Adult  Probation  Officer  and  four  Supervisory  Probation 
Officers  direct  a  staff  which  includes  28  Senior  Probation  Officers,  33 
Deputy  Probation  Officers  and  27  office  personnel,  all  of  whom  work  in  one 
of  seven  sub-departments. 

Superior  Court  Division 

Twenty-one  Senior  Probation  Officers  and  one  Supervisory  Probation 
Officer  are  presently  assigned  to  handle  probation  matters  emanating  from 
the  eight  departments  in  the  Superior  Court  Criminal  Division. 

At  the  close  of  FY  1970-71,  this  unit  had  a  total  of  4,350  persons 
under  supervision,  an  average  of  207  probationers  for  each  officer.  In 
addition  to  conducting  an  average  of  109  pre-sentence  investigations,  each 
officer  was  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  a  large  number  of  progress 
reports,  correspondence  and  probation  motions.     Inasmuch  as  the  Department 
is  not  divided  into  investigation  and  supervision  units,  each  Probation 
Officer  must  also  attempt  to  supervise  those  persons  he  has  on  probation 
in  addition  to  meeting  his  other  responsibilities.    As  a  result,  any  time 
left  for  field  investigation  and  supervision,  is  for  all   intents  and 
purposes,  non-existent. 

Municipal  Court  Division 

The  staffing  of  the  Municipal  Court  Division  during  FY  1970-71  consisted 
of  one  Supervisory  Probation  Officer  and  20  Deputy  Probation  Officers.  Two 
of  the  Deputy  Probation  Officers  are  assigned  full-time  as  court  officers  to 
the  ten  departments  of  the  Municipal  Court,  Criminal  Division,  Hall  of 
Justice.    As  a  result,  only  18  Deputy  Probation  Officers  have  caseloads  in 
this  division.    Just  as  in  the  Superior  Court  Division,  the  officers  in  this 
division  have  the  dual  responsibility  of  investigation  and  supervision. 

The  number  of  persons  under  supervision  by  this  unit  rose  40^  during 
FY  1970-71,  from  a  total  of  5,889  to  8,277,  an  average  increase  per  caseload 
of  from  328  to  460. 

Special  Supervision  Unit  -  Probation  Subsidy  Program 

The  Special  Supervision  Unit  of  the  San  Francisco  Adult  Probation  Depart 
ment  was  established  in  April,  1968,  with  offices  in  Room  210  of  the  Hall  of 
Justice.    On  February  I,  1972,  the  Unit  moved  to  a  community  office  located 
at  635  Potrero  Avenue,  San  Francisco.    The  Unit  is  composed  of  six  Senior 
Probation  Officers,  one  Supervising  Probation  Officer,  one  Senior  Clerk-Steno 
grapher,  and  two  Clerk-Stenographers. 
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Primarily,  offenders  who  might  otherwise  be  sentenced  to  state  prison 
or  the  California  Youth  Authority  are  eligible  for  supervision  by  the  Special 
Supervision  Unit.     Experience  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  a  realistic  case- 
load size  is  35  probationers,  although  state  provisions  allow  maximum  case- 
loads of  50  probationers.    Currently,  the  caseloads  average  31  probationers 
per  probation  officer. 

As  a  rule,  a  case  is  not  accepted  for  supervision  unless  the  individual 
either  lives  or  works  in  San  Francisco.    Of  the  187  probationers  supervised 
at  present,  only  eight  individuals  do  not  live  in  San  Francisco.    Of  these, 
one  lives  in  Daly  City,  three  live  in  South  San  Francisco,  two  live  in  San 
Mateo,  one  lives  in  Half  Moon  Bay,  and  one  lives  in  the  East  Bay. 

So  that  close  supervision  of  the  cases  assigned  to  him  can  be  maintained, 
the  probation  officer  spends  many  hours  doing  field  work.    This  might  en- 
compass working  with  the  probationer,  his  wife,  family,  schools,  employer; 
and  with  community  resources  in  obtaining  employment,  in  development  of 
vocational  skills,  or  whatever  the  situation  requires.    Each  probation 
officer  in  the  Unit  spend  an  average  of  21  hours  per  month  in  the  field. 

From  the  Unit's  inception,  the  Interpersonal  Maturity  Level  Classificat- 
ion System,  devised  by  Dr.  Marguerite  Warren,  and  the  differential  treatment 
concepts  it  embodies,  have  been  the  basis  for  the  approach  to  working  with 
probationers.     This  system  enables  the  probation  officer  to  determine  each 
probationer's  stage  of  interpersonal  development:  how  he  sees  himself  and 
his  environment  in  terms  of  emotions  and  motivations,  and  his  ability  to 
understand  what  is  happening  between  himself  and  others;  and  suggests 
specific  treatment  techniques  and  strategies  which  will  enable  him  to  make 
more  appropriate  responses. 

This  treatment-oriented  approach  to  probation  supervision  requires 
that  each  officer  possess  a  number  of  treatment  skills  and  techniques. 
The  development  of  present  skills  and  the  acquisition  of  new  skills  and 
techniques  is  insured  by  a  continuing  program  of  in-service  training. 
Officers  of  the  Special  Supervision  Unit  have  received  training  in  Trans- 
actional Analysis  at  the  Western  Institute  for  Group  and  Family  Therapy; 
Conjoint  Family  Therapy  and  Gestalt  Therapy  at  the  Family  Therapy  Institute 
in  Marin;  Correctional  Group  Counseling  at  the  University  of  California; 
the  advanced  application  of  Fundamental   Interpersonal  Relationship  Orient- 
ation -  Behavior  (FIRO-B)  given  by  Dr.  Leo  Ryan  in  conjunction  with  the 
California  Youth  Authority;  Brief  Therapy  by  Dr.  Richard  Fisch  of  the 
Mental  Research  Institute;  and  Psychodrama,  Role  Playing  and  Group  Counsel- 
ing at  the  San  Francisco  Psychodrama  Institute.    As  a  result,  each  officer 
has  available  a  wide  range  of  treatment  strategies  for  working  with  his 
clients.     The  selection  of  individual,  group,  or  family  therapy  skills, 
and  the  use  of  a  combination  of  the  treatment  techniques,  provides  the 
optimum  chance  for  success  with  probationers. 
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In  addition  to  handling  their  regular  caseloads,  the  officers  and 
supervisor  of  the  Special  Supervision  Unit  have  shared  their  training 
experiences  with  the  probation  officers  of  the  conventional  units  of  the 
San  Francisco  Adult  Probation  Department.     This  is  expected  to  be  a  part 
of  the  ongoing  program  for  the  Special  Supervision  Unit. 

The  following  statistical   information  is  furnished  to  reflect  the 
current  probation  population  of  the  Special  Supervision  Unit. 

As  of  March  I,   1972,  of  the  187  probationers  being  supervised  by 
officers  in  the  Special  Supervision  Unit,   13  are  on  probation  in  the 
Municipal  Court  and  174  are  on  probation  in  the  Superior  Court. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  the  Unit's  population  is  under  supervision 
for  having  committed  aggressive  offenses  against  the  person,  specifically, 
homicide,  assault,  robbery,  and  burgulary  (first  degree).    Twenty  percent 
are  on  probation  for  violation  of  drug  laws  (use,  possession  or  sale). 
Twenty-five  percent  are  on  probation  for  the  offense  of  second-degree 
burgulary,  and  18  percent  are  under  supervision  for  larceny  and  stolen 
property  offenses.    Forgery  and  fraud  offenders  constitute  3%  of  the  Unit 
population,  and  sex  offenders  2-2/3$. 

Of  the  cases  under  active  supervision  on  March  I,   1972,  45%  are 
individuals  less  than  20  years  old;  38%  are  in  the  age  range  of  21  to  25 
years,  and  the  remainder  are  over  25  years  of  age. 

Of  the  187  probationers  currently  being  supervised,  45%  have  a  juvenile 
record,  26%  have  been  in  juvenile  institutions,  20%  in  the  California  Youth 

Authority.    Fifty  percent  of  the  cases  show  an  adult  misdemeanor  prior  record 

other  than  traffic  offenses,  and  \6-\/2%  had  one  or  more  adult  felony  prior 
convictions . 

Funds  received  from  the  state  under  this  program  for  fiscal  year  1971- 
1972  wi I  I  total  $162,568. 

Family  Support  Division 

The  Family  Support  Division  is  presently  staffed  by  12  Probation  Officers 
and  one  Supervising  Probation  Officer,  and  has  the  responsibility  of  super- 
vising four  programs  that  provide  support  for  children.    Because  of  the  atten- 
dant problems  in  providing  training  in  the  handling  of  the  different  kinds  of 
referrals,  each  probation  officer  supervises  only  one  of  the  four  kinds  of  cases. 

Those  officers  assigned  to  handle  cases  referred  to  the  Department  pur- 
suant to  Penal  Code  Section  270  do  work  identical  of  that  performed  in  the 
other  divisions  of  the  Department.    Their  primary  responsibility  is  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  probationer  through  counseling. 

These  cases  involve  actual  grants  of  probation  and  are  enforced  in  the 
same  fashion  as  any  other  criminal  case. 
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Sections  4702  Civil  Code  (dissolution  of  marriage),  580  (d)  Welfare 
and  Institution  Code  (voluntary  District  Attorney  referrals),  and  the 
Uniform  Reciprocal  Enforcement  of  Support  Act  are  the  remaining  three 
types  of  referrals  that  are  handled  by  the  Department.    Orders  pursuant 
to  these  sections  can  only  be  enforced  through  the  civil  contempt  powers 
of  the  Superior  Court  or,   in  the  case  of  a  580  W  &  I  referral,  by  re- 
turning the  case  to  the  District  Attorney  for  prosecution  pursuant  to 
Penal  Code  Section  270. 

Statistics  for  the  unit  reflect  that  at  the  close  of  FY  1970-71, 
2,512  persons  were  under  supervision  for  support.    Al I  of  these  cases 
have  been  programmed  into  San  Francisco's  electronic  data  processing 
center  in  order  to  provide  an  accurate  record  of  the  $1,164,628  that 
was  collected  during  the  fiscal  year,    as  well  as  all  new  cases  and 
funds  at  future  dates. 

Work  Furlough  Program 

Since  July  I,   1970,  the  work  furlough  program  has  been  operating 
out  of  a  converted  City-owned  building  located  approximately  one-half 
block  from  the  Hall  of  Justice.     In  its  present  operational  state,  the 
program  enrolls  only  male  adult  offenders  who  are  employed  at  the  time 
of  commitment  and  whose  employer  assures  the  Administrator  that  he  will 
continue  to  employ  the  offender  during  his  incarceration. 

Day  to  day  operation  of  the  program  is  jointly  conducted  by  the 
Adult  Probation  Department  and  the  Sheriff's  Department.    A  Senior  Prob- 
ation Officer  acts  as  Administrator  and  is  assisted  by  one  Deputy  Prob- 
ation Officer  and  two  secretaries.     Security  of  the  program  is  allocated 
to  the  Sheriff's  Department  which  has  assigned  one  sergeant  and  five 
Deputy  Sheriff's  to  the  program. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  a  total  of  70  beds  to  house  prisoners. 
A  formal  contract  has  been  agreed  to  with  the  State  of  California  to  pro- 
vide up  to  30  beds  to  State  prisoners.     In  return  for  this  allowance,  the 
State  pays  the  City  and  County  $1.10  a  day  for  each  State  prisoner.  An 
additional  $3.00  is  collected  from  the  prisoner. 

FY  1970-71  Figures 

Applications  Received  and  Processed:  Superior  Court  202 


Municipal  Court 


67 


Enrollments  Total:  338 


Superior  Court 
Municipal  Court 
State  Dept.  of 


126 
55 


Corrections 


157 


Average  length  of  time  on  program:  64  days 
Net  earnings:    $222, 190 

Average  daily  earnings  per  in-mate:  $18.00 
Days  worked  by  furloughees:  14,937 
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In  addition  to  its  contract  with  the  State,  the  Department  has  formal 
reciprocal  agreement  with  San  Mateo  County  whereby  San  Francisco  will  super- 
vise an  offender  who  was  convicted  in  San  Mateo  but  who  lives  and  works  in 
San  Francisco.    During  FY  1970-71,   10  such  persons  were  supervised  by  San 
Francisco. 

FY  1970-71  BUDGET 


Permanent  Salaries  $1,131,950 

Overtime  6,000 

Temporary  Salaries  4,000 

Contractual  Services  36,251 

Contractual  Services  -  Work  Furlough  1,920 

Maintenance  and  Repair  of  Auto  Equipment  1,300 

Materials  and  Supplies  13,350 

Materials  and  Supplies  -  Work  Furlough  1,395 

Equipment   509 

TOTAL  $1 ,196,675 
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Chart  I  I -HI 
ADULT  PROBATION  DEPARTMENT 
TOTAL  CASELOAD  AND  AVERAGE  CASELOAD  PER 


-  FISCAL  YEARS  1960-70 


PROBATION  OFFICER 


Table  I  I -HI 
ADULT  PROBATION  DEPARTMENT  WORKLOAD 


SUPERIOR  MUNICIPAL 
COURT  COURT 


PRE-SENTENCE  REPORTS 

GRANTS  OF  PROBATION 

ON  PROBATION 
FISCAL  YEAR  1970-71 

REMOVED  FROM  PROBATION5 
FISCAL  YEAR  1970-71 

TOTAL  CASELOAD  AT 
CLOSE  FY  1970-71 

NUMBER  OF 
PROBATION  OFFICERS 

AVERAGE 
CASELOAD 


2302 
2044 

5933a 

1583 

4350 

21 

207 


648 
7808 

1 39 1 7a 

5640 

8277 

I8C 

460 


FAMILY  UNIT 
7 


3516 


SPECIAL 
SUPERVISION  TOTAL 


1004 
2512 
12 

209 


14 


159 


24 


2971 
9852 

23366 
8227 

15298 

57 
268 


*  THE  SPECIAL  SUPERVISION  UNIT  RECEIVES  ITS  CASES  ON  A "REFERRAL  BASIS  FROM  THE 
CONVENTIONAL  UNITS.     FIGURES  IN  THESE  CATEGORIES  ARE  INCLUDED,  FOR  CONVENIENCE, 
IN  THOSE  OF  THE  OTHER  UNITS. 

a     INCLUDES  FELONY  AND  MISDEMEANOR  CASES  UNDER  SPECIAL  SUPERVISION. 

b    INCLUDES  CASES  REVOKED,  TERMINATED  EARLY  AND  NORMAL  EXPIRATIONS. 

c    EXCLUDES  TWO  COURT  OFFICERS  WHO  DO  NOT  HAVE  CASELOADS. 
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Table  I  I -H2 
GRANTS  OF  PROBATION  DURING  FY  1970-71 


SUPERIOR  COURT 

MUNICIPAL  COURT 

TOTAL 

MEN 

WOMEN 

MEN 

WOMEN 

NAROOT 1 CS /DRUGS 

624 

65 

983 

179 

1  85  1 

AS  SAULTS 

216  8 

389 

49 

662 

CAR  ThEFTS 

126 

2 

214 

3 

T  A  C 

345 

ihtr  i  S 

194 

14 

1030 

216 

1  454 

MANSLAUGHTER 

24 

2 

5  1 

32 

Cr.ECKS 

44 

18 

136 

55 

253 

R0B3ERY 

107 

2 

109 

Burglary 

325 

14 

339 

RAPE 

6 

6 

SUN  VIOLATIONS 

32 

32 

ATTEMPTS  TO  COMMIT  CRIMES 

69 

69 

FALSE  IMPRISONMENT 

44 

44 

CREDIT  CARD  VIOLATIONS 

180 

27 

207 

RESISTING  ARREST 

245 

4 

249 

DRUNK  D"Rl VING 

812 

22 

834 

OTHER  TRAFFIC  VIOLATIONS 

644 

84 

728 

DISTURBING  THE  PEACE 

364           1  1 

375 

.    ■'■    ,     iNS.  FRAUD 

152 

19 

171 

PROSTITUTION 

274 

274 

CTr.ERS 

102 

6 

1463 

247 

1818 

1913 

6617 

8530 

131 

1191 

1322 

TOTAL  BY  COURT 

2044 

7808 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  NEW  GRANTS  OF  PROBATION  9852 
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Chart  I I-H2 

ACTUAL  STRENGTH  -  ADULT  PROBATION  DEPARTMENT  -  DECEMBER  31,  1971 


PROBATION 

OFFICERS 

SUPERVISING 

SENIOR 

DEPUTY 

CLERICAL 

TOTAL 

SUPERIOR  COURT  I                     21                                    7  29 

MUNICIPAL  COURT  I                                       20                 3  24 

FAMILY  UNIT  I                                        12                 4  17 

SPECIAL  SUPERVISION  16                                  3  10 

WORK  FURLOUGH  112  4 

ACCOUNTING  UNIT  4  4 

RECEPTION  DESK  4  4 

TOTAL  PERSONNEL  4                    28               33               27  92 


ORGANIZATIONAL  CHART  FY  1970-71 


ISIIPFRIOR  HOiIrtI 


I  API  II  T  PRORATION  ROARnl 


lOHIFF  API  1 1  T  PRORATION  OFFICFRl 


3SEB   iMUNioiPAi  ooDml 

IBECEPTIQN  B 


1FAMHY  UNITl 


ISPFCIAI  .SIIPFRVLSIONI    I  WORK  EUBESusg] 
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I .     OFFICE  OF  THE  CORONER 


The  Coroner  is  a  County  officer  with  offices  in  the  Hall  of 
Justice. 

Any  death  reported  to  the  Coroner  shall  be  subject  to  a  prelimin- 
ary inquiry  which  shall  be  properly  recorded,  after  which  the  Coroner 
will  proceed  with  a  full   investigation  if  the  circumstances  warrant.  If, 
from  the  preliminary  investigation,  the  case  does  not  prove  to  fall  with- 
in the  Coroner's  jurisdiction,  the  Coroner  will  so  advise  the  person  re- 
porting the  case  or  the  physician  last  in  attendance. 

Accordingly,  reportable  cases  are  to  be  distinguished  from  Coroner's 
cases.    While  the  duty  to  report  certain  cases  continues,  the  decision 
on  whether  there  shall  be  a  full   investigation  rests  with  the  Coroner, 
and  a  full   investigation  is  not  required  of  the  Coroner  purely  by  virtue 
of  the  case  having  been  reported. 

It  is  the  duty  of  anyone  having  knowledge  thereof,  to  report  to  the 
Coroner  any  death  which  falls  into  the  classes  herein  listed.    This  duty 
applies  equally  to  physicians,  hospital  house  officers,  morticians, 
embalmers,  ambulance  attendants,  police  officers,  nurses  as  well  as  lay 
persons. 

Deaths  Reportable  to  the  Coroner  -  Violent  Deaths 

1 .  Homicide 

2.  Suicide 

3.  Accident)      (Whether  the  accident  or  injury  is  the  primary  cause 

4.  Injury     )        or  only  contributory;  whether  the  accident  or  injury 

)        occured  immediately  or  at  some  remote  time.) 

5.  Grounds  to  suspect  that  the  death  occurred  in  any  degree  from 
a  criminal  act. 

6.  No  physician  in  attendance. 

7.  In  the  continued  absence  of  the  physician.  (Not  having  seen  his 
his  patient  in  the  five  days  before  the  death.) 

8.  Medical  attendance  less  than  24  hours. 

9.  Physician  unable  to  state  the  cause  of  death.     (The  physician 
must  be  genuinely  unable  and  not  merely  unwilling. 

10.  Poisoning  (food,  chemical,  drug,  therapeutic  agents). 

11.  Occupational  deaths. 

12.  All  deaths  in  operating  rooms. 

13.  All  deaths  where  a  patient  has  not  fully  recovered  from  an 
anesthetic,  whether  in  surgery,  recovery  room,  or  elsewhere. 

14.  All  solitary  deaths  (unattended  by  physician  or  family  member 
in  period  preceding  death). 

15.  All  deaths  in  which  the  patient  is  comatose  through  out  the  period 
of  physicians  attendance,  whether  in  home  or  hospital. 

16.  All  deaths  of  unidentified  persons. 
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The  Coroner's  office  is  divided  into  the  following  departments: 


1.  Autopsy  Department  is  staffed  by  three  pathologists 
(physician  specialists  who  work  part-time).     They  performed  2,573 
autopsies  during  the  fiscal  year.    Autopsies  are  performed  seven 
days  a  week.     The  autopsy  surgeons  are  assisted  by  three  full- 
time  and  one  part-time  morgue  attendant  who  also  prepare  and  deliver 
the  bodies  to  the  morticians  and  maintain  the  premises  of  the 
autopsy  department.     These  three  pathologists  (physician  specialists) 
made  approximately  300  appearances  in  Court  and  before  the  Grand 
Jury  as  part  of  their  duties.    They  also  held  approximately  500 
consultations  with  Assistant  District  Attorneys  and  homicide 

i  nvest  i  gators . 

2.  The  Pathology  Department  has  one  senior  physician  specialist 
and  two  technicians.     There  were  1,236  cases  referred  to  this  depart- 
ment.   There  were  6,739  microscope  slides  made  and  examined  from  some 
2,198  portions  of  various  human  organs.    2,587  paraffin  blocks  were 
made  and  626  special  stains  were  used  in  the  microscopic  examination. 

3.  The  Toxicology  Department  has  one  part-time  toxicologist 
and  one  full-time  assistant  toxicologist.  There  were  2,569  cases 
referred  to  this  department  and  12,307  individual  tests  performed. 

4.  Investigative    Department  -  There  is  one  Assistant  Coroner, 
Administrative,  and  10  Coroner's  Tnvest i gators .     Approximately  5,000 
trips  by  the  Coroner's  investigators  were  made  to  scenes  of  death, 
residences  of  victims  or  to  interview  witnesses.     1,582  additional 
deaths  were  reported  to  the  investigators  and,  after  investigation, 
were  found  suitable  for  certification  by  the  family  physician  rather 
than  by  the  Coroner. 

5.  Legal  Department  -  There  is  one  Certified  Court  Reporter 
on  a  part-time  basis.  The  transcribing  of  testimony  of  witnesses 
at  inquests  and  the  sale  of  the  transcripts  is  in  accord  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Government  Code  of  Counties. 

4.    Clerical  Staff  -  Includes  one  medical  clerk  stenographer, 
one  senior  clerk  and  three  medical  transcriber  typists.    One  Coroner's 
Estate  Investigator  has  the  responsibility  to  verify  the  inventory 
of  the  deceased's  personal  property,  deposit  all  cash  and  distribute 
this  property  to  the  rightful  recipients  as  outlined  in  the  Probate 
Code.     This  includes  the  handling  and  interpretation  of  wills,  letters, 
etc. 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1970-71 


Total  Deaths  Reported  to  Coroner 
Total  Deaths  in  County 
Coroner's  Autopsies 

Percent  of  all  deaths  having  Coroner's 
Autops  ies 

1.  Cases  Reported,   Investigated  and 
Cleared  by  Coroner  for  Physician's 
S  i  gnature 

2.  Cases  Accepted  by  Coroner 

a.  Natural  deaths  1642 

b.  Accidents  475 

c.  Suicides  263 

d.  Homicides  107 

e.  Mode  Equivocal  76 

f.  Cause  unknown  10 

3.  Autopsies  performed 

4.  43.71$  of  all  deaths  in  San  Francisco 
County  were  reported  to  Coroner 

5.  27$  of  all  deaths  in  San  Francisco  County 
were  Coroner's  cases. 

I nquests 


1 .  I nquests  held  78 

2.  Jurors  summoned  6 

3.  Witnesses  summoned  312 

Identification 

1.  Persons  brought  to  Coroner's  Office 

with  insufficient  identification  220 

2.  Persons  subsequently  identified  216 

3.  Persons  buried  as  unidentified  4 

4.  Fingerprints  taken  and  forwarded  to 
F.B. I . ,  Cal  ifornia  C.I.I,  or  S.F. 

Police  Department  2276 


4154 
9502 
2573 

21% 


1582 
2573 
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Violent  Deaths 


There  were  2573  Coroner  cases  brought  to  the  Coroner's  office  and 
autopsied.    Of  these,  902  cases  were  determined  to  be  violent. 

Table  I  I -I  I 
Violent  Deaths 

Total  No.    %  of  Violent  Deaths      %  of  Total  C.  Cases 


Accidents  475 

Suicides  263 

Homicides  107 
Other  Violent  Deaths 

Mode  Equ  i  voca I '  57 


52.6 
29.0 
10.8 

6.3 


18.4 
10.2 
4.2 

2.2 


Table  11-12 
%  of  Total  Deaths  In  S.F. 


Acc  i  dents 
Su  ic  i  des 
Homicides 
Equ  i voca I 


4.9 
2.7 
I  .  I 
.59 


ABUSE  DRUGS 


Accidental1  overdose  of  barbiturate: 
Accidental  overdose  of  heroin: 
Cases  where  a  level  of  heroin  was  found: 
(includes  naturals,  accidents,  homicides 
and  suicides) 

Table  11-13 
Barbiturate  Breakdown 


21-25      26-30      31-35      36-40      41-45      46-50      Over  50 


Table  11-14 
Heroin  Breakdown 


Seven  year  comparison  of  heroin  deaths: 

1964-5  1965-6  1966-7  1967-8  1968-9  1969-70  1970- 


63 


'There  was  violence  in  relation  to  the  death.     It  can  be  said  that  the  death 
was  not  a  natural  death;  however,  whether  accident,  suicide  or  homicide 
could  not  be  ascertained.    Total  deaths  in  S.F.  County:  9502 
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Heroin  breakdown:     1970  -  71 

Under  21      21-25      26-30      31-35      56-40      41-45  46-50     Over  50     Male  Female 

4                17           4             |4           8             10  4                2  53  10 

These  figures  relate  to  lethal  levels  of  the  drugs  only.  They  do  not 
reflect  all  drug  oriented  deaths  where  the  cause  of  death  may  be  traumatic 

and  the  deceased  was  under  the  influence  of  drugs  at  the  time  of  injury. 

Table  I  1-15 
Homicide 

Other  Blunt    Cut  &      Fire-  Strang. 

Under  18  Aver.  Age       Pos.  Neg.  El im.      Drugs  Trauma      Stab  Arms  


14  36  47      47      13  9  10  28  62 


Others         Tota I 


107 


Table  11-16 
Mot  i  ve 


During  or  Following  an  Argument  by: 

Motive       By  Pol  ice 

Spouse      Relative      Non-Relative      Unknown  to  Dec.      Robbery      Unknown      Or  Citizen 


36 
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Table  11-17 
TO'CICHLOGY 

:      SS  T'/'/l^D  FOR  ALCOHOL:  2555 

Positive   551 

Negative   2002 

C\SVS  ? -  STEP  FOR  BARBITURATE:  2559 

Positive   156 

Negative   2403 

INCIDENCE  OF  VARIOUS  DRUGS  OR  POISONS  FOUND  SINGLY  OR  IN 
^         COMBINVJL'JHIT  — 

(These  are  not  necessarily  the  cause  of  death  or  even  a  con- 
tributing cause.    This  table  merely  reflects  toxic  agents'/ 

present  in  the  body  to  any  degree) 


Secobarbital 

31 

:  Librium 

3 

Pentobarbital 

44 

Iron 

1 

Tuinal 

20 

Salicylate 

3 

.vmobarbital 

4 

Carbon  Monoxide 

22 

Phenobarbital 

57 

Paraldehyde 

5 

Alkaloid  of 

Meprobamate 

3 

morphine  group 

80 

Methaqualone 

1 

Amphetamine 

3 

Mellaril 

5 

Arsenic 

2 

Noludar 

1 

Bromide 

1 

Phenathiazine 

1 

Cocaino 

Z 

Placidyl 

2 

Codeine 

5 

Quinidine 

1 

Darvon 

12 

Salicylamido 

1 

Dilaudid 

•  1 

Thorazine 

1 

Doriden 

2 

Valium 

5 

Elavil  • 

7 

Ether 

1 

These  figures  do  not  represent  separate  cases. 
Any  one  case  may  have  more  than  1  drug  or  poison* 


Chart  I l-l I 
CORONER 


Assistant  Coroner 
Administrative 


10  Coroner's 
Investigators 


Coroner's  Estate 
Investigator 


1  Senior  Clerk  Typist 
1  Medical  Clerk  Steno. 

3  Clerk  Typists 


5  Physician  Specialists 
1  Senior  Physician 

Specialist 
1  Toxicologist 

1  Asst.  Toxicologist 

2  Lab.  Technicians 
Vk  Morgue  attendants 


1  Court  Reporter 
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Table  11-18 
OFFICE  OF  THE  CORONER 
EXPENDITURE  APPROPRIATIONS 
Fiscal  1971-72 


$430,179 

Contractual  Services  5,038 
Ma  int.  &  Repair  of  Auto  Equipment  1,200 
Materials  and  Supplies  7,980 
-ixoc  Charges  I ,025 

TOTAL  443,422 


Table  11-19 
Office  of  the  Coroner  Personnel 


Typist  •  5 

Physician  4 

Technician  2 

Toxologist  .              .  2 

Morgue  Attendant  4 

Investigator  10 

Assistant  Coroner  I 

Court  Reporter  1 

Tota I  30 
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J.     EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 


For  the  most  part,  with  the  exception  of  the  Police  Department,  the 
Region  has  not  intensely  engaged  in  training  and  educational  projects. 

However,  with  the  new  introspection  that  appears  to  have  occurred 
throughout  most  of  the  criminal  justice  system,  plans  are  underway  to 
develop  resources  for  these  provisions. 

I.     Sheriff — Education  and  Training 

Entrance  Requirements  for  San  Francisco  Sheriff's  Personnel 

(1)  Male 

(2)  Vision  20-40  uncorrected  —  20-25  in  each  eye  corrected 

(3)  Height  minimum  5'7",  maximum  6'7" 

(4)  Weight  minimum  142,  maximum  240,  proportional  to  height 

(5)  Education — High  School  Diploma  or  G.E.D. 

(6)  Personal  history  and  background  check 

(7)  Physical  agility  test 

(8)  Written  test  (10%,  passing  grade) 

(9)  21-35  years  of  age 

(10)  Resident  of  San  Francisco 

(11)  Normal  hearing  and  color  vision 

In-Service  and  Outside  Training  Available 

The  San  Francisco  Sheriff's  Office  presently  has  20  deputies  who 
hold  Basic  Peace  Officer  Training  Certificates.     In  addition,  there  are 
II  deputies  enrolled  in  the  College  of  San  Mateo  Sheriff's  Academy  and 
are  in  their  fifth  week  of  a  9-week  training  course.    On  May  15,  1972, 
the  Sheriff  has  directed  that  10  additional  men  be  enrolled  in  the  Academy. 
At  present,  the  Department  has  two  Sergeants  enrolled  in  a  two-week  middle 
management  course  offered  by  the  Commission  of  Peace  Officers  Standard 
Training  at  John  F.  Kennedy  University  in  ContraCosta  County. 

The  Bureau  of  Criminal    Identification  and  Investigation  has  scheduled 
a  training  program  to  train  two  sergeants  in  communications,  teletype  and 
computer  operations. 


2.    Juvenile  Probation  Department — Education  and  Training 

There  are  two  professional  classifications  within  the  Juvenile 
Probation  Department: 

a.  Probation  Officer 

b.  Institutional  Counselor 
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Juvenile  Probation  Department  (Continued) 


Both  classifications  require  either  a  B.A.  or  B.S.  degree  and  a 
probation  officer  must  also  have  two  years'  experience  in  a  related  field. 

All  new  employees  are  given  a  six  to  eight  week  training  program  which 
includes  approximately  60  hours  of  classroom  training  with  the  remaining 
time  spent  rotating  between  the  various  divisions  of  the  Department  in 
order  to  understand  the  total  operation  of  the  Department. 

Subjects  covered  during  the  classes  include:     Juvenile  Court  law; 
the  operation  of  juvenile  institutions;  the  role  and  history  of  the 
Juvenile  Court;  philosophy  of  the  Department;  Juvenile  Court  processes 
and  procedures;  juvenile  hearings;  detention  and  placement  procedures; 
voluntary  organizations  and  their  role;  and  ancilary  services. 

The  training  program  is  conducted  by  a  full-time  training  officer. 

3.  Public  Defender's  Office — Education  and  Training 

Requirements  for  employment  as  a  Deputy  Public  Defender  are  admission 
to  the  California  Bar  and  one  year  of  experience  as  a  practicing  attorney. 
The  year's  experience  may  be  waived  for  attorneys  who  had  participated  in 
an  intern  program  during  law  school. 

There  is  no  training  program  for  new  deputies. 

4.  District  Attorney's  Office — Education  and  Training 

Requirements  for  employment  as  a  Deputy  District  Attorney  are  gradu- 
ation from  a  law  school  and  admission  to  the  California  Bar. 


There  is  no  organized  training  program  for  new  deputies.  Quite 
often  deputies  go  immediately  into  trial  work.    Those  who  do  not  begin 
in  trial  work  are  assigned  to  the  complaint  desks  and  will  receive  on-the- 
job  training  from  the  Office's  two  head  attorneys  assigned  to  the  municipal 

courts . 


5.     Police  Services — Education  and  Training 


The  Police  Academy  is  located  at  the  Hall  of  Justice  where  gymnasium 
facilities  are  also  available.    All  weapon  training  is  conducted  at  the 
Police  Range  which  is  located  at  Lake  Merced. 

Permanent  training  staff  at  the  Academy  includes  the  following: 
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5.    Police  Services  (Continued) 

Captain  LLB 
Sergeant 

Sergeant  -  B.S.  plus  Teaching  Credential 

Patrolman  -  Third  Degree  Black  Belt  Judo,  plus  Teaching  Credent 
The  recruit  training  program  consists  of  the  following: 


PHASE  I 

SUBJECT  HOURS 

CRIMINAL  LAW  AND  LEGAL  ASPECTS  |6 

COMMUNITY  RELATIONS  |8 

DEFENSIVE  TACTICS  18 

FIRST  AID  10 

DEPARTMENT  RULES  AND  PROCEDURES  9 

SEARCH  AND  SEIZURE  6 

PHYSICAL  EVIDENCE  6 

'REPORT  WRITING  6 

COMMUNICATIONS  4 

PATROL  AND  OBSERVATION  4 

TESTIFYING  IN  COURT  2 

ETHICS  AND  PROFESSIONALIZATION  2 

CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  SYSTEM  2 

ADMINISTRATIVE  TIME  7 

ABC  LAWS  2 

SECRET  SERVICE  2 

DISASTER  TRAINING  2 

VEHICLE  TOWS  I 

TRAFFIC  DIRECTING  I 

EXAMINATION  2 
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aasiii  hours 

FIREARMS  TRAINING  40 


HOURS 


PHASE  I  I  I 
SUBJECT 

DEFENSIVE  TACTICS  18 

LAWS  OF  ARREST  6 

LAWS  OF  EVIDENCE  4 

TRAFFIC  LAW  12 

INTERVIEWS  AND  INTERROGATIONS  4 

REPORT  WRITING  6 

JUVENILE  LAW  AMD  PROCEDURES  6 

DRIVER  TRAINING  8 

LOCAL  ORDINANCES  3 

MECHANICS  OF  ARREST  4 

DISORDERLY  CONDUCT  4 

CR4MINAL  INVESTIGATION  18 

MISDEMEANOR  CITATIONS  2 

DOMESTIC  DISPUTES  2 

POLICE  COMMISSION  I 

ALCOHOLISM  2 

ACCIDENT  REVIEW  BOARD  I 

ACCIDENT  INVESTIGATION  2 

WARRANTS  OF  ARREST  I 

FIELD  NOTETAKING  2 

NARCOTICS  6 
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PHASE  111  C6ontlnued)  HOURS 

MISSING  PERSONS  2 

PROPERTY  CLERK  I 

CALIFORNIA  YOUTH  AUTHORITY  I 

INSPECTION  I 

ADMINISTRATIVE  TIME  I 

EXAMINATION  2 

PHASE  IV 

SUBJECT  HOURS 

ACCIDENT  INVESTIGATION  32 

DRIVER  TRAINING  8 

JUVENILE  PROCEDURES  40 

CRIMINAL  IDENTIFICATION  40 

DISORDERLY  CONDUCT  40 

COLLECTION,  IDENTIFICATION  &  PRESERVATION  OF 

EVIDENCE  40 

PHASE  V  HOURS 

DEFENSIVE  TACTICS  12 

NIGHT  TRAINING  12 

CROWD  CONTROL  6 

ANT  I -SNIPER  8 

VEHICLE  PULLOVERS  4 

COURT  SYSTEM  8 

SPECIAL  WEAPONS  8 

CHEMICAL  AGENTS  8 
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PHASE  V  (continued) 
BOMB  TRAINING 
MENTAL  I LLNESS 
POLICE  HOMICIDES 
INTELLIGENCE 
REPORT  WRITING 
CI  VI  L  LI ABI LI  TIES 
COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 
Ml LITARY  DRI LL 
PHYSICAL  EVIDENCE 
SAN  FRANCISCO  HISTORY 
GRADUAT I  ON 

POLICE  ATHLETIC  LEAGUE 
EXAMINATION 

PHASE  VI 
SUBJECT 

TRAINING  UNDER  FIELD  TRAINING  OFFICER  IN 
PATROL  BUREAU  ASSIGNMENT 


HOURS 
4 
8 

2 
2 
2 
4 
6 
2 
2 
10 
I 

2 

HOURS 
200 


PHASE  I 


120  HOURS 


PHASE  I  I 


40  HOURS 


PHASE  I  I  I 


120  HOURS 


PHASE  IV 


200  HOURS 


PHASE  V 


120  HOURS 


PHASE  VI 


200  HOURS 

300  HourS 
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Police  Services  (Continued) 


The  size  and  frequency  of  classes  depend  on  manpower  shortages. 
Ideally,  there  are  three  classes  per  year  with  35  men  in  each  class. 
However,   larger  classes  have  been  the  rule  of  late  because  of  an  increase 
in  the  authorized  number  of  Police  Officers. 

In-Service  Training  Program  Includes  the  Following: 

Advanced  Officer —    40-hour  course  for  all  patrolmen  in  the  Department. 

One-third  of  this  number  attends  annually.  Course 
is  offered  for  16  consecutive  weeks  (March,  April, 
May,  June) . 

Supervisory  Training —  An  80-hour  course  held  each  June  for  all  new 
Sergeants  of  Police.    This  course  is  given  in 
conjunction  with  City  College  of  San  Francisco. 

Middle  Management  Training  —  A  120-hour  course  given  to  a  I  I  new 

Lieutenants.     This  is  in  conjunction 
with  San  Jose    State  Col  lege. 


In  addition  to  the  above  formal  programs,  there  exists  a  semi-weekly 
closed-circuit  T.V.  training  program  for  the  entire  Department.  Each 
member  is  presented  a  new  course  of  instruction  every  two  weeks  at  h i s 
working  assignment. 

The  educational  requirements  for  entrance  are  high  school  graduation 
or  its  equivalent. 


6.     Adult  Probation  Department — Education  and  Training 

Deputy  Probation  Officers,  at  the  time  of  employment,  are  required 
to  have  a  B.A.  or  B.S.  degree  and  one  year's  experience  in  probation  or 
parole. 

New  employees  are  immediately  assigned  a  caseload  and  receive  approx- 
imately five  hours  of  on-the-job  training  per  week.     The  training  is  con- 
ducted on  a  one-to-one  basis  by  a  Supervisory  Probation  Officer  and  is 
continued  as  long  as  the  Supervisor  considers  it  necessary.     The  subjects 
covered  will  vary  according  to  the  needs  of  the  student. 

The  Probation  Department  is  in  the  process  of  arranging  an  in-service 
training  and  educational  program  with  the  University  of  California  Exten- 
sion Division.     Probation  Officers  will  be  allowed  to  attend  one  class 
per  week  during  working  hours  and  may  attend  other  classes  at  night. 
Classes  to  be  offered  will   include:     (I)    Counseling;   (2)     The  Philosophy 
of  Probation;  and,   (3)    Basic  Probation  Services. 
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K.     OTHER  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  RESOURCES 


Unlike  other  criminal  justice  planning  regions,  the  San  Francisco  Region 
is  made  up  of  only  one  jurisdiction,  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 
Because  of  this,  there  does  not  exist  within  this  Region  the  type  of  coop- 
erative arrangements  between  criminal  justice  agencies  which  do  occur  in 
those  regions  where  there  are  numerous  police  agencies,  court  systems  and 
correctional  agencies. 

Within  San  Francisco  there  are  operating  numerous  agencies  of  concern. 


STATE  AGENCIES 


1.  Department  of  Corrections 

a.  Adult  Authority 

b.  Parole  and  Community  Services  Division 

c.  Special  Service  Unit 

2.  State  Courts 


a.  Court  of  Appeal,  First  Appellate  District 

b.  Supreme  Court 

3.  Highway  Patrol 

4.  Judi  cia I  Counci I 


5.    Department  of  Justice 

a.  Consumer  Fraud 

b.  Bureau  of  Criminal    Identification  and  Investigation 

c.  Bureau  of  Narcotic  Enforcement 


6.    State  Pol  ice 


Department  of  Youth  Authority 

a.  Community  Services  Division 

b.  Parole  Services  Division 


FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

1 .  Federa  I  Courts 

a.  Court  of  Appea  I  s 

b.  District  Court 

2.  Customs  Service 
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3.  Internal  Revenue  Service — Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  Division 

4.  Department  of  Justice 

a.  U.S.  Attorney 

b.  Community  Relations  Service 

c.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

d.  U.S.  Marshall 

e.  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 

f.  Organized  Crime  and  Racketeering  Section 

5.  Probation  Office 

6.  Secret  Service 

Other  private  resources  are  discussed  throughout  to  Include  special 
ices  for  drug  abusers  and  alcohol  abusers. 
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L.     LOCAL  INSTITUTIONS  OFFERING  DEGREES  IN  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
AND  RELATED  MAJORS 


Golden  Gate  Col  lege 

Undergraduate  course  of  study  leading  to  a  B.A.  Degree  In  Administration 
of  Justice. 


Graduate  Program  leading  to  a  Master  in  Public  Administration  (Justice 
Administration)  Degree. 


Golden  Gate  Col  lege  School  of  Law 
Standard  Curricula  leading  to  J.D.  De g ree 


University  of  San  Francisco  Law  School 
Standard  Curricula  leading  to  J.D.  Degree 


University  of  California  Hastings  College  of  the  Law 
Standard  curricula  leading  to  J.D.  Degree 


Lincoln  University  School  of  Law 
Standard  curricula  leading  to  J.D.  Degree 


San  Francisco  Law  School 

Standard  curricula  leading  to  J.D.  Degree 


San  Francisco  State  College 

Undergraduate  courses  in  criminology  within  the  Department  of  Sociology. 
Course  of  study  leads  to  a  B.A.  Degree  In  Sociology  with  an  emphasis  on 
Criminology. 


City  Col  lege  of  San  Francisco 

A. A.  Degree  offered  in  criminology.    Curriculum  includes:     Introduction  to 
Law  Enforcement,  Administration  of  Justice,  Police  Organization  and  Ad- 
ministration, Criminal  Identification,  Criminal  Law,  Criminal  Evidence, 
Physical  Evidence,  Traffic  Control,  Patrol  Procedures,  Juvenile  Procedures, 
Defense  Tactics,  Use  of  Firearms  and  Police  Field  Work. 
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III.     MULT  I -YEAR  PLAN 
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KEY  TO  REGIONS 
PRIORITY  CONCERNS 

IN  RANK  ORDER 


Priority  Ranking       ,  Area  of  Concern 

1  Narcotics  &  Dangerous  Drugs 

2  Overburdened  Judicial  System 

3  Alternatives  to  Arrest 

4  Pre-De I i nquency  Services 

5  Personal  &  Property  Safety 

6  Rehabilitation  &  Treatment  Services 

7  Post-Release  Programs 

8  Research  &  Evaluation 

9  Adequate  Staffing  &  Equipment 

10  Education  &  Training 

11  Community  Relations 

12  Adequate  Physical  Facilities 

13  Organized  Crime 
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III.     MULT  I -YEAR  PLAN 


A.     PROBLEMS  AND  NEEDS 

The  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  is  unique  in  California  in 
that  it  is  both  a  city  and  a  county  sharing  co-termi nous  boundaries. 
It  is  also  unique  in  that  San  Francisco  is  truly  one  of  the  cities  of 
the  world.     It  is  a  hub  of  national  and  international   financing,  ship- 
p  i  ng  and  touri  sm. 

At  the  same  time,  San  Francisco  is  the  largest  city  and  the  third 
largest  county  in  the  nine  county  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.     The  Bay  Area 
has  a  population  of  4.5  million,  with  a  large  portion  of  that  popula- 
tion drawn  to  San  Francisco  for  employment  and/or  entertainment. 

This  large  influx  of  non-residents  places  great  demands  upon  all 
San  Francisco  agencies,  not  the  least  of  them  upon  its  criminal  justice 
agencies.     For  although  San  Francisco  ranks  sixth  among  California 
counties  in  population,   it  ranks  first  in  rate  of  major  crimes  reported, 
first  for  rate  of  adult  felony  arrests,  first  for  rate  of  misdemeanor 
and  felony  complaints  filed,  fourth  for  rate  of  misdemeanor  arrests  and 
second  for  juvenile  arrest  rate  when  drug  arrests  are  subtracted. 

As  the  table  below  indicates,  the  per  capita  cost  for  the  San 
Francisco  taxpayer  to  support  San  Francisco  criminal  justice  agencies 
is  greater  than  for  taxpayers  living  in  other  large  counties. 

Yet,  despite  the  high  per  capita  expenditures,  San  Francisco 
agencies  are  understaffed.     Going  hand-in-hand  with  the  understaf f i ng 
are  a  lack  of  supportive  services  and  training  programs.     The  introduc- 
tion or  expansion  of  the  use  of  computers  in  data  processing  is  sought 
by  the  Police  Department,  the  Superior  and  Municipal  Courts  and  the 
Juvenile  Probation  Department. 

TABLE  I  I  I -A  I 
Average  Per  Capita  Costs  of  Criminal 
Justice,  Seven  Largest  Count i es ,  1969-70* 


Alameda  $43.15 

Los  Angeles  48.79 

Orange  34 . 1 2 

San  Bernardino  34.46 

San  Diego  35.23 

San  Franci  sco  58. I  I 

Santa  Clara  33.30 


*  California  Council  on  Criminal  Justice,  The  Ca  I  i  forn  i  a 
Criminal  Justice  System,  January,  1971. 
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With  an  increase  of  1500$  in  drug  arrests  between  I960  and  1969, 
and  a  drunk  arrest  rate  twice  that  for  other  large  California  counties, 
one  of  the  Region's  greatest  problems,  narcotics,  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse,   is  one  which  many  think  can  be  better  handled  by  educational  and 
medical  means  rather  than  through  reliance  upon  the  criminal  justice 
system. 

In  the  area  of  juvenile  delinquency,  San  Francisco,  when  compared 
to  the  rest  of  the  State,  over  the  past  five  years  has  continuously  had 
a  higher  percentage  of  its  juvenile  arrests  for  felonies,  while  at  the 
same  time  keeping  the  total  percentage  of  petitions  filed  and  percentage 
of  youths  placed  on  probation  below  the  State  average.    These  statistics 
serve  to  emphasize  San  Francisco's  commitment  to  utilizing  private  and 
community  groups  to  work  with  young  people,  thereby  diverting  them  out 
of  the  criminal  justice  system  as  soon  as  possible.    At  the  same  time, 
the  arrest  percentages  indicate  a  need  to  develop  more  alternatives  to 
arrest. 

The  following  discussion  provides  more  in-depth  information  on 
specific  problems  and  needs. 

I.    Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  (A)  (B)* 

Prob I  em;     It  appears  that  San  Francisco,  the  center  of  the 
psychedelic  drug  culture  and  a  major  heroin  distribution  point, 
presently  has  the  fastest  growing  increase  of  narcotic  violations 
of  any  major  city  in  the  country.     Drug  arrests  between   I960  and 
1969  increased  by  1500  percent. 

An  estimated  25,000  drug  users  populate  San  Francisco,  approximately 
7,000  are  addicted  to  heroin. 

a.     Drug  Abuse  Treatment,  Rehabilitation  and  Support  Programs  for  (I)  (6) 

Youth  and  Adults 

Prob I  em:     In-patient  facilities  specifically  dealing  with  drug 
abuses  are  grossly     inadequate  within  the  Region,   less  than 
fifty  (50)  beds  are  provided  by  half-way  houses  and  a  fewer 
number  within  hospitals. 

In  Addition,  rehabilitative  and  support  services  must  be 
concurrently  addressed  as  crucial  segments  of  a  comprehensive 
drug  program. 

Needs :     Increased  and  expanded  treatment,  rehabilitation  and 
support  programs. 


(A)  Primary  Concern 

(B)  Secondary  Concern 
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(I)    Treatment  programs  to  include: 

(a)  In-patient  detoxification  treatment  services 

(b)  Twenty-four  hour  emergency  treatment  and  crisis 
center 

(c)  Half-way  house  treatment  facilities 

(d)  Methadone  maintenance  treatment  or  alternative 
maintenance  type  programs 

1)  General  addict  population 

2)  Prisoner  population 

3)  Returning  Vietnam  veterans,  etc. 

4)  Young  addicts  (16-22  years  of  age) 


(2)    Rehabilitation  and  support  projects  to  include: 

(a)  Fami ly  therapy 

(b)  Individual  therapy 

(c)  Group  therapy 

(d)  Vocational  rehabilitation  and  training 

(e)  Vocational  placement 
(  f )  Lega  I  counse  I  i  ng 

(g)  Financial  counseling  (A)  (B) 


b.    Prevention  Education  Training  Programs  and  Information  Centers        (I)  (10) 

Prob lem:    Present  city-wide  programs  designed  to  disseminate 
drug  abuse  Information  suffer  from: 


(1)  UnderStaff  ing 

(2)  Being  less  than  comprehensive  in  scope 

(3)  Not  concerned  with  various  group  needs 

(4)  Inadequate  funding 

(5)  Funds  from  contributions  that  often  render  them  in  dire 
financial  need. 


It  is  realized  that  comprehensive  drug  abuse  Information  should 
be  available  to  all  residents  as  appropriate  to  age,  need,  level 
of  awareness  and  understanding.    However,  for  the  most  part, 
our  City's  programs  are  geared  toward  grade  school  children. 

Needs:     Comprehensive  educational  and  informational  resources. 

(1)  For  the  community:     A  comprehensive  educational  program 
which  will  provide  general   information  on  drugs,  drug  abuse, 
and  what  individuals,  groups  and  agencies  can  do  to  help 
resolve  the  problem. 

(2)  For  children  and  youth,  ages  6  to  22  years:    A  comprehensive 
education  program  which  will  provide  information  for 
specific  levels  is  a  major  thrust  toward  primary  prevention 
of  drug  abuse.     A  coordinated  group  should  be  formed  among 


(A)  Primary  Concern 

(B)  Secondary  Concern 
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secondary  schools  to  assure  that  resources  are  made  avail- 
able to  each  schoo I . 

(3)  For  persons  closely  associated  with  children  and  youth: 
A  comprehensive  educational  program  for  parents,  teachers, 
ministers,  church  and  youth  organization  leaders,  juvenile 
authorities,  police,  pediatricians  and  internists.  This 
program  should  teach  these  individuals  signs  by  which  drug 
abuse  may  be  recognized,  particularly  in  its  earliest 
stages,  and  the  proper  means  of  counseling  and  directing 
children  and  youth  to  early,  effective  assistance. 

(4)  For  special  groups:     Comprehensive  special  educational 
programs  for  prisoners;   long-term,  hard-core  heroin 
addicts;  Vietnam  veterans,  etc. 

(5)  A  telephone  information  center:     Twenty-four  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week,  a  telephone  information  center  through 
which  anyone  with  a  problem  may  obtain  accurate  information 
and  effective  assistance,  especially  during  a  crisis. 

c.  Prevention  of  Spread  and  Sale  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 

Prob lem:     San  Francisco's  population  fluctuates  around  a  con- 
stant range  of  one  million  people;  it  is  the  core  city  of  the 
nine  Bay  Area  counties  and  the  center  of  commerce  for  Northern 
California.     Rates  in  sales,  purchases  and  usage  of  narcotics 
and  dangerous  drug  violations  and  their  attendant  crime  prevail 
in  epidemic  proportions. 

Needs :     Reduction  in  the  use  of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs 
through  an  attack  on  major  distributors  and  large  pushers. 

(1)  Improved  surveillance  capability  by  development  of  safety 
equipment  and  surveillance  devices. 

(2)  Money  for  large  buys. 

(3)  Special  training  for  narcotic  officers,  juvenile  officers, 
community  relations  officers. 

d.  Drug  Research  and  Evaluation  Programs  (I)  (3) 

Problem:     Records  to  define  the  magnitude  of  the  drug  problem 
and  its  specific  characteristics  as  to  distribution  by  age, 
ethnic  background,  social  or  economic  levels,  cultural  charac- 
teristics, employment,  etc.,  are  imperative  to  provide  data  for 
analyzing  causes  of  the  problem  and  effectiveness  of  various 
treatment,  rehabilitative,  educational  and  preventive  programs. 
Comparative  analysis  of  such  variables  may  disclose  combatative 
areas  in  this  field. 

Need:     Research  and  evaluation  programs  to  collect  and  analyze 
data  relevant  to  prevention,  treatment  and  cure  of  drug  abuse 
prob  I  ems. 

(A)  Primary  Concern 

(B)  Secondary  Concern 


(A)  (B)* 
(I)  (10) 
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(A)  (B)» 


e.     Coordination  of  Drug  Abuse  Services  (I)  (8) 

Probl em:     There  are  approximately  50  agencies  involved  in  drug 
abuse  services  in  San  Francisco.    However,  many  agencies  dupli- 
cate services  while  other  areas  of  comprehensive  drug  abuse 
programs  are  totally  neglected. 

Need:     A  full-time  staff  to  coordinate  programs  concerned  with 
drug  abuse  services  providing  for  a  united  comprehensive  effort 
to  combat  the  problem. 

Judicial  Processes 

Problem:    Although  California's  sixth  largest  county  in  1970,  San  (I)  (9) 

Franci sco  showed  the  second  highest  number  of  trials  calendared  for 
superior  courts.     San  Francisco  also  showed  the  second  highest 
total   for  criminal   filings  in  superior  courts.     In  a  study  of 
"time  intervals  in  days  from  indictment  or  information  to  disposi- 
tion", no  county  exceeded  San  Francisco's  average  of  88  days.  In 
addition,   \0%  of  all  felony  Jury  trials  were  found  to  have  been 
delayed  more  than  377  days. 

In  1969-70,  San  Francisco  municipal  courts  had  the  State's  third 
highest  number  of  filings  of  non-traffic  and  non-i ntoxi f Ication 
misdemeanors.     San  Francisco's  municipal  courts  handled  the  second 
highest  number  of  i ntoxi fi cation  filings  for  1969-70,  and  the  per- 
centage of  increase  over  1968-69  (12/6)  was  the  second  highest 
increase  among  the  State's  seven  largest  counties.    With  over 
100,000  parking  citations  and  10,000  moving  citations  issued 
monthly,  the  Traffic  Division  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  continually 
growi  ng  work  I oad. 

Need:     To  improve  the  operation  of  the  courts  through  decreasing 
the  backlog  of  cases,  reduction  of  the  length  of  trials  and  improve- 
ment of  administrative  techniques  through: 

a.  Utilization  of  modern  data  processing 

b.  Development  of  pre-trial  procedures  to  insure  prompt  handling 
of  cases 

c.  Increased  use  of  O.R. 

d.  Increased  staff  for  the  District  Attorney,  Public  Defender  and 
Probation  Department 

e.  Employment  of  a  trained  court  administrator 

f.  Improvement  of  administrative  procedures  involving  jurors 
(e.g.,  common  pool,  on-cal I  system,  jury  handbooks,  jury  room) 

g.  Coordinator  for  all  agencies  directly  involved  in  the  judicial 
process 

h.  Develop  in-service  training  programs  for  the  District  Attorney, 
Public  Defender  and  Probation  Department 

(A)  Primary  Concern 

(B)  Secondary  Concern 
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3.    Juvenile  Delinquency  Services 


(A)  (b) 


a.    Alternatives  to  Arrest  and  Referral  (3)  (4) 

Problem:     In  1970,  2b%  of  all  police  contacts  with  youth  were 
released  with  warning;  no  court  referral  was  made. 

The  Bureau  of  Criminal  Statistics  report  of  1970  Indicates  that 
52. 6%  or  6,589  of  the  total  Juvenile  arrests  in  San  Francisco 
were  for  delinquency  tendencies.    Another  2,387  or  19.0%  were 
arrested  for  minor  offenses. 

Many  of  these  youth  who  are  involved  In  situations  of  "anti- 
social" behavior  are  referred  to  the  Juvenile  Court  for  lack  of 
other  community  resources.    These  youth  who  are  "uncontrolled  by 
parents,  runaways,  truants,  etc."  become  Involved  In  the  court 
system  often  without  previous  contacts  with  community-based 
guidance  or  social  services  that  could  deal  with  problems  to 
prevent  arrests,  court  referrals  and  family  breakdowns. 

Research  in  delinquency  Indicates  that  children  who  become 
Involved  In  the  juvenile  court  process  tend  to  remain  In  the 
system.    Considerable  effort  to  prevent  the  filing  of  delinquency 
petitions  for  referred  youth  did  cut  delinquency  petitions  in 
1970  at  the  San  Francisco  Juvenile  Court  by  over  20?  and  reduced 
Its  attendance  by  25%.    These  youth  were  returned  to  parents  or 
relatives  without  going  through  the  court  process  and  were 
referred  to  private  local  groups  which  coordinate  with  the 
Probation  Department  to  provide  alternative  services. 

The  need  to  continue  and  expand  such  cooperative  services  is 
imperative. 

This  holds  true  for  many  other  arrest  patterns  which  ultimately 
cause  our  courts  to  overflow  and  citizens  to  become  unnecessarily 
enmeshed  in  the  criminal  justice  system. 

Need:    Private,  locally    based,  non-authoritative  programs  that 
cooperate  with  the  Police  Department  and  the  Courts  as  alterna- 
tives to  arrest  and  referral  agencies  are  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
a  comprehensive  juvenile  delinquency  program. 

The  following  represent  such  programs: 

(I)    Comprehensive  community-based  youth  service  agencies 
...crisis  and  non-crisis  family  counseling  clinics 
...recreational  centers 
...educational  programs 

(A)  Primary  Concern 

(B)  Secondary  Concern 
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. . .emergency  services  to  parents  and  police  to  service 
runaways,  parent-child  relationship  problems,  truancy 
problems,  etc.,  before  determinations  are  made  for 
ref erra Is. 

(2)  Neighborhood-based  non-authorl tat l ve  public  and  private 
agencies  to  accept  referrals  from  police,  schools,  parents, 
probationers,  etc. 

(3)  Volunteer  youth  homes  where  children  can  stay,  with 
parents'  permission,  for  cooling  off  periods,  or  for 
voluntary  short-term  boarding,  pending  resolution  of  family 
crisis. 

(4)  Development  of  services  to  cooperate  and  coordinate  between 
correctional  agencies  and  agencies  outside  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  system.  (A)  ( 

b.    Pre-De I  I nquency  Services  and  Programs  (4)  ( 

Prob  I  em:    Major  offenses  accounted  for  28.5)1  of  the  San  Francisco 
juven I le  arrests  In  1970  and  the  greatest  Incidences  occurred  In 
crimes  of  burglary,  auto  theft,  drug  law  violations,  robbery, 
theft  and  assault,  In  that  order.    San  Francisco  evidences  the 
highest  number  of  juvenile  arrests  per  100,000  population,  than 
any  other  county  within  the  state. 

A  drought  of  relevant  services  and  programs  designed  to  remedi- 
ate delinquency  behav'or  Is  apparent  throughout  the  city. 

Needs;    More  services  and  programs  for  youth  directed  toward 
preventing  delinquent  behavior  to  Include  programs  for  early 
detection  of  antl-soclal  behavior  In  addition  to  the  following 
servl ces : 

(1)  Programs  to  coordinate  all  relevant  services  designed  for 
prevention  of  Juvenile  delinquency 

(2)  Youth  employment  programs 

(3)  Youth  and  family  shelter  projects 

(4)  Cornnmn I ty-based  youth  service  centers 
...recreational  programs 

. . .vocations  I /educational  programs 

(5)  Police-youth  relation  programs 

c.     Improved  Rehabilitation  and  Treatment  programs  for  Juvenile  (6)  (I 

Offenders 

Problem:  According  to  the  Bureau  of  Criminal  Statistics,  75jt 
or  9,399  of  the  12,533  Juvenl le-pol Ice  contacts  In  1970  were 
referred  to  Juvenile  Court  for  disposition. 

(A)  Primary  Concern 

(B)  Secondary  Concern 
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Thirty  percent  of  560  of  the  1,885  petitions  filed  in  Juvenile 
Court  required  "removal  from  home  care"  for  the  juvenile: 


III  were  referred  to  California  Youth  Authority 

214  secured  residences  in  camps/ranches 

235  were  placed  in  private  institutions  and  foster  homes 

The  Juvenile  Court  operates  two  ranch  schools,  located  in  San 
Mateo  County,  and  uses  a  number  of  foster  homes,  boarding 
schools  and  other  private  programs  as  alternatives  to  California 
Youth  Authority  commitment. 

There  is  an  inadequate  number  of  residential  services  for 
juveniles  In  San  Francisco,  thus,  the  Court  has  been  forced  to 
contract  with  agencies  outside  the  County,  many  in  Southern 
Cal i  fornia. 

For  example,  in  October,  1971,  Court  records  indicated  the 
following  private  placements  for  delinquent  boys: 


TABLE  III-A2 


LOCATION 


NO.  OF  BOYS 


NO.  OF  FACILITIES 


Fresno 

Palm  Springs 
Chi  co 
Ontario 
Corona 
San  Diego 
Yucai  pa 
Sonoma 
Azusa 

Los  Angeles 
San  Rafael 
San  Francisco 
San  Ansel  mo 
Ukiah 
Oakland 
Hea I dsburg 
Los  Gatos 


24 
3 
8 
6 
3 
7 
7 
3 
6 

I  I 

22 
6 
4 
3 

18 


TOTAL 


133 


22 


*  These  facilities  are  only  those  financed  by  the 
Juven i le  Court. 
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Only  two  of  the  facilities  for  boys  and  16.5*  (22)  of  boys  In 
placement  financed  by  the  Courts  are  in  San  Francisco  County. 

Additionally,  private  placement  for  delinquent  girls,  financed 
by  the  Court,  as  of  October,  1971,  was  recorded  as  follows: 

TABLE  I  I  I  -A3 


LOCATION  NO.  OF  GIRLS         NO.  OF  FACILITIES 

San  Francisco  37  6 

Ontario  I  I 

North  Sacramento  3  I 

Sacramento  4  2 

Oakland  I  I 

Redding  3   j__ 

TOTAL  49  12 


*  These  facilities  are  only  those  financed  by  the 
Juvenl le  Court. 

In  proportion  to  numbers  of  petitions  filed,  nearly  I  to  3 
(496  to  1,389)  In  1970,  50%  more  girls  filed  on  were  removed 
from  home  for  placement  than  were  boys.    Thus,  a  shortage  of 
treatment  facilities  for  girls  has  resulted  and  is  compounded  by 
traditional  emphasis  on  providing  facilities  for  boys.  Numbers 
referred  to  California  Youth  Authority  are  much  greater  propor- 
tionately than  for  boys. 

Need:    To  provide  the  necessary  complement  of  locally-based 
rehabilitative  and  treatment  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of 
communities  served. 

These  programs  must  be  available  to  all  Juvenile  offenders  who 
are  recognized  by  the  Probation  Department  as  potential  benefi- 
ciaries of  this  experience  regardless  of  sex,  type  of  crime, 
race  or  other  reasons. 

A  full  complement  of  services  will  Include  an  array  of  programs 
designed  to  meet  Individual  needs  of  delinquents.    They  may  be 
of  the  following  types: 

(1)  Day  care  center  for  girls 

(2)  Study  and  diagnostic  facility 

(3)  More  and  Improved  foster  homes  developed  by  neighborhood 
groups 

(4)  Improved  parole  treatment  to  prevent  return  from 
California  Youth  Authority  without  rehabilitation 
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(5)    Community-based  and  focused  services  In  the  private  sector 
away  from  public  services, 

4.    Adult  Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  (A)  (B)* 

a.    Alternatives  to  Arrest  (3)  (|2) 

Problem:     In  San  Francisco,  during  1970,  62.7$  of  the  adult 
misdemeanor  arrests  were  for  drunk  and  disorderly  conduct. 
These  arrests  and  related  problems  accounted  for  50%  of  the  Jail 
population. 

It  Is  estimated  that  there  are  between  50,000  and  75,000 
alcoholics  In  San  Francisco,  with  less  than  5%  of  them  being 
skid-row  alcoholics.     In  1970,  21,668  adults  were  arrested  for 
drunk  and  disorderly  conduct  In  San  Francisco.    This  was  at  a 
rate  of  3,000  per  100,000  population,  twice  the  rate  for  any 
other  of  the  state's  seven  largest  counties. 

Filings  In  San  Francisco  Municipal  Courts  for  charges  of  Intoxi- 
cation showed  a  12$  Increase  from  fiscal  1968-69  to  1969-70. 

Need:    To  remove  alcoholics  and  drug  users  from  the  criminal 

justice  system  by  providing  alternatives  to  arrest  and  by  tf 
developing  adequate  rehabilitation  programs  for  those  alcoholics 
and  drug  users  who  enter  the  system  as  a  result  of  committing 

other  crimes.    Programs  to  be  developed  would  Include:  f 

(1)  Detoxification  centers 

(2)  Public  and  private  treatment  and  counseling  programs 

(3)  Publ ic  education 

b.    Inadequately  Staffed  Adult  Probation  Department  (9)  (10) 

Problem:    With  a  total  of  55  deputies  supervising  approximately 
15,000  probationers  and  preparing  an  average  of  18  pre-sentence 
reports  per  deputy  monthly,  the  Probation  Department  is  unable 
to  provide  adequate  supervision  to  those  probationers  for  which 
it  is  responsible.     In  addition,  the  lack  of  personnel  to  do  a 
proper  pre-sentence  report  results  in  the  courts  receiving 
insufficient  Information  on  which  to  determine  sentences. 
Probation  officers  are  responsible  for  collecting  and  disbursing 
child  support  funds,  collecting  fines  and  restitution  payments. 

Needs:    To  improve  the  services  provided  to  both  the  county  and 
probationers  through: 

(I)    Strengthening  the  work  being  done  on  pre-sentence  reports  i 
by  developing  a  separate  unit  which  does  only  pre-sentence 
reports 

*    (A)    Primary  Concern 
(B)    Secondary  Concern 
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(2)  Specialization  of  case  loads  so  that  probation  officers  who 
have  received  proper  training  will  handle  only  certain  cate- 
gories of  offenders,  e.g.,  narcotics  offenders,  alcoholics, 
violent  offenders,  etc. 

(3)  Developing  a  volunteer  program  using  concerned  and  qualified 
citizens  to  work  on  a  one-to-one  basis  with  probationers 

(4)  Developing  an  In-service  training  program  for  deputies.  (a)  (B) 

c.  Inadequate  Programs  for  Ex-Offenders  (7) 

Prob lem:    San  Francisco,  In  addition  to  operating  Its  own 
correct  I ona I  system,  Is  close  to  three  state  correctional 
institutions:    San  Quentln,  Vacaville  and  Soledad.    At  present, 
approximately  1,000  persons  are  on  parole  In  San  Francisco  from 
state  Institutions  with  an  additional   15,000  men  and  women 
released  from  San  Francisco  Jails  annually.    The  majority  of 
those  released  must  find  work  and  many  are  without  homes.  Yet, 
in  San  Francisco,  there  are  only  two  half-way  houses  with  a 
combined  capacity  of  less  than  two  dozen. 

Need:    To  provide  temporary  residence  for  those  without  homes 
and  to  assist  ex-offenders  In  finding  jobs. 

d.  Insufficient  Training  for  Sheriff's  Personnel  (in) 


Prob lem:    With  a  staff  of  204,  the  Sheriff's  Department  does  not 
at  th I s  time  have  either  a  we  1 1 -deve loped  recruit  or  In-service 
training  program. 

Need :    To  develop  within  the  Sheriff's  Department,  through  the 
use  of  instructors  and  facilities  from  other  agencies,  a  train- 
ing program  which  will  reach  all  new  recruits  as  well  as  those 
deputies  presently  employed. 

e.  Inadequate  Physical  Plant  at  San  Bruno  Jail  (  |2)  (5) 

Prob lem:    Reports  by  the  San  Francisco  Committee  on  Crime,  the 
1969  Grand  Jury  and  the  1969  Advisory  Committee  on  Adult  Deten- 
tion, have  Indicated  that  the  San  Bruno  Jai  I  presents  certain 
security  problems.    Although  intended  originally  as  a  minimum 
security  facility,  over  the  past  decade  the  number  of  felony 
offenders  sentenced  to  San  Bruno  Increased  by  almost  400$. 

f.  Inadequate  Rehabilitation  and  Treatment  Program  (6)  (7) 

Prob I  em:     Due  to  the  lack  of  funds  and  a  resulting  lack  of 
personnel,  there  Is  not  an  adequate  Inmate  classification,  edu- 
cational or  vocational  training,  or  counseling  program  at  the 
county  jail.     In  1969,  San  Francisco  had  one  staff  member  work- 

(A)  Primary  Concern 

(B)  Secondary  Concern 
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ing  full-time  on  rehabilitation  with  an  average  daily  population 
of  over  1,000  Inmates. 

Need:    To  change  the  orientation  of  the  jail  from  custody  to 
rehab  1 1 1 tat Ion  through: 

(1)  Development  of  an  Inmate  classification  system 

(2)  Development,  by  the  rehabilitation  officer,  of  a  meaningful 
vocational  and  educational  program,  a  pre-release  and  post- 
release program  utilizing  available  community  resources 

(3)  Development  of  low-cost  Institutional  work  programs  which 
will  teach  Job  skills  and  yield  practical  post-release 
emp loyment 

(4)  Development  with  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District 
of  an  educational  curriculum  for  inmates 

(5)  Utilization  of  the  services  of  the  Center  for  Social 
Problems 

(6)  Development  of  an  on-going  recreational  program 
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Po I i  ce  Servi  ces 


(  A )    ( aJ 


a.     Personal  and  Property  Safety  (5) 

Prob I  em:    As  indicated  by  the  fact  that  San  Francisco  County  has  the 
highest  crime  rate  for  Part  I  offenses  in  the  state  (6693.8  per  100,000 
population),  the  residents  of  San  Francisco  are  experiencing  an  alarming 
number  of  assaults  upon  themselves  and  their  property. 

Attacks  upon  police  officers  resulted  in  four  officers'  deaths  in  1970 
and  three  through  November  of  1971.     For  fiscal  year  1969-70,  207 
officers  were  injured  in  altercations  resulting  in  the  loss  of  14,024 
days  of  work. 

From  July,  1970,  through  August,  1971,  San  Francisco  Police  handled  173 
bomb  threats  in  which  there  was  an  explosive  device  found  or  activated. 

San  Francisco  courts  have  handled  cases  involving  defendants  accused  of 
revolutionary  acts  of  violence  and  past  experience  has  indicated  that 
court  officials  are  not  immune  to  acts  of  violence. 

Robberies  have  shown  an  increase  over  1970  for  every  month  from 
January  to  July,   1971.     San  Francisco's  rate  of  823.6  robberies  per 
100,000  population  is  four  times  that  for  the  state  as  a  whole. 
Other  selected  crimes  have  also  shown  increases. 

Needs: 

( 1 )  To  provide  security  arrangements  within  the  courts  which  will 
discourage  violent  acts  and  courtroom  disturbances  while  at  the 
same  time  developing  a  warning  system  to  alert  authorities  if 
such  activity  does  occur. 

(2)  To  increase  available  police  manpower. 

(3)  To  develop  and  employ  effective  technological  devices  to 
prevent  assaults  against  private  citizens  and  their  property. 

(4)  To  develop  security  measures  to  increase  the  safety  of  police 
and  pol ice  stations. 

(5)  To  improve  the  Police  Department's  capability  to  detect  and  dispose 
of  explosive  devices  through  public  education,   in-service  training 
and  the  development  of  technological   improvements.    Research,  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  programs  which  will: 

(a)  Reduce  response  time 

(b)  Increase  manpower  on  the  streets 

(A)  Primary  Concern 

(B)  Secondary  Concern 
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(c)  Identify  crime  patterns  and  trends 

(d)  Improve  investigative  techniques 

(e)  Reallocate  resources 

(f)  Campaign  for  public  awareness 


(A)  IB)* 


b 


Research  and.  Planning 


(6)  ( 10) 


Prob I  em:     In  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department  Planning  Bureau 
there  is  great  need  to  develop  the  skills  and  expertise  identified 
with  a  unit  established  for  the  purpose  of  researching,  studying, 
planning  and  programming  for  the  solution  of  the  mu I t i -faceted 
police  problems  with  our  Police  Department. 

Needs: 

(1)  Specialized  training  of  staff 

(2)  In-house  expertise 


c.    Public  Education — Community  Relations  (II)  (  |0) 

Prob I  em:     The  criminal  justice  system  alone  cannot  effectively 
control  the  crime  problem.    The  police  desperately  need  citizen 
cooperation  and  assistance.    Communication  between  the  Police 
Department  and  the  City  of  San  Francisco  can  be  encouraged 
through  public  education  programs. 

Needs:     Examples  of  specific  education  programs: 


(1)  Available  police  services 

(2)  Functions  and  role  of  the  Police  Department 

(3)  Personal  precautions  and  protection  against  crimes 

(4)  Personal   respons i b I i t i es  within  the  criminal  justice 
system 

(5)  Public  awareness  campaigns 


*  (A) 
(B) 


Primary  Concern 
Secondary  Concern 
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B.     PRIORITIES  AND  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 


The  goals  and  objectives  presented  here  are  San  Francisco's  first 
attempt  at  comprehensive  planning.    They  were  developed  in  conjunction 
with  the  problems  and  needs  of  the  San  Francisco  criminal  justice  system 
as  identified  by  the  Executive  Committee  and  its  task  forces. 

No  longer  faced  with  the  time  constraints  of  the  first  six  months  of 
operation,   it  is  anticipated  that  over  the  coming  year  there  will  be  an 
in-depth  analysis  of  these  goals  and  a  further  refining  of  the  objectives 
to  be  sought. 

Goal  I: 

To  reduce  the  incidence  of  drug  abuse  through  a  comprehensive  approach 
which  will   include  drug  education,  a  coordinated  network  of  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  programs  and  drug  law  enforcement. 

Objecti  ves: 

1.  Establish  a  City-wide  drug  coordinating  council. 

2.  Develop  a  comprehensive  plan  for  drug  prevention,  treatment 
and  rehab i I i tation. 

3.  Provide  a  full  complement  of  services  for  the  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  of  drug  users  to  include: 

(a)  Detoxification  centers 

(b)  Halfway  houses 

(c)  Emergency  and  crisis  centers 

(d)  Therapy,  training  and  counseling  programs 

(e)  Methadone  maintenance 

4.  Divert  drug  users  from  the  criminal  justice  system. 

5.  Create  a  system  of  drug  research  and  evaluation  for  the  purposes  of 

(a)  Identifying  patterns  of  drug  abusers. 

(b)  Identifying  effects  of  various  treatment  modalities  vis-a-vis 
drug  abusers. 

(c)  Ultimately,  to  design  a  long-range  plan  of  abatement, 
treatment  and  care  of  narcotic  addiction. 

6.  Reduce  the  availability  and  sale  of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs 
by  improving  the  capability  of  detecting  and  apprehendi-ng  violators 
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7.  Provide  alternatives  to  narcotic  addiction  and  experimentation 
through  educational  projects  that  are  appropriate  to  age,  need, 
level  of  awareness  and  understanding  for  all  residents. 

(a)  Drug  information  libraries. 

(b)  Drug    education  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and 
at  the  college  level. 

(c)  Educational  programs  for  the  general  public  through  tele- 
vision, media,  community  service  centers  and  programs. 


Goa I  II: 

To  reduce  court  backlog  and  to  develop  procedures  by  which  all  cases, 
except  those  with  extenuating  circumstances,  are  heard  within  the  60-day 
statutory  requirement. 

Object i ves: 

1.  The  utilization  of  modern  data  processing  techniques  which  will 
allow  for  improved  calendar  management  and  will  reduce  the  amount 
of  time  spent  on  clerical  functions  by  all  elements  of  the  judi- 
cial process. 

2.  The  development  of  training  programs  for  deputies  in  the  Offices 
of  the  District  Attorney  and  Public  Defender. 

3.  The  increased  development  and  use  of  specialized  units  within 
the  Offices  of  the  District    Attorney  and  Public  Defender. 

4.  The  development  of  pre-trial  procedures  which  will   insure  the 
prompt  handling  of  cases. 

5.  Improved  cooperation  and  coordination  between  agencies  involved 
in  the  courts. 

6.  The  development  of  calendar  management  models. 


Goa  I  III: 

To  develop  programs  which  will  divert  both  adults  and  juveniles  from 
entry  into  the  criminal  justice  system  and  reduce  the  involvement  for 
those  Individuals  who  do  enter  the  system. 

Ob ject i  ves: 

I.   Increase  the  role  of  community  involvement  in  addressing  juvenile 
justice  needs  through  providing: 
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a.    Alternatives  to  arrest,  referral  and  incarceration  services. 

(1)  Crisis  intervention  centers 

(2)  Community-based  referral  and  counseling  services 

(3)  Pre-de I i nquency  services 

2.  Early  detection  and  remediation  services 

3.  Non-authorati ve  locally  based  projects  concerned  with  delinquency 
prevention  and  control: 

a.  Family  counseling  clinics 

b.  Crisis  intervention  programs 

4.  Youth  employment  programs 

5.  Increase  the  number  of  residential  homes  within  San  Francisco 
with  special  emphasis  on  programs  for  girls. 

6.  Divert  alcoholics  and  drug  abusers  from  the  criminal  justice 
system  by  providing  meaningful  alternatives  to  arrest. 

a.  Establish  detoxification  centers 

b.  Public  and  private  treatment  and  counseling  programs 

7.  Establishment  of  a  coordinating  council  for  adult  treatment  and 
rehab i  I i tat  ion. 


Goal  IV: 

To  reduce  the  incidence  of  crimes  of  violence  and  property. 
Objectives: 

1.  Reduce  police  response  time 

2.  Identification  of  crime  patterns  and  trends 

3.  Improved  investigative  techniques 

4.  Reallocation  of  resources 

5.  Increased  public  awareness 

6.  Develop  security  measures  to  protect  public  buildings  and  other 
pub  I i  c  property. 

7.  Increase  the  capability  to  detect  and  dispose  of  explosive  devices 
through  a  program  of  public  education,  training  of  police  officers 
and  development  of  detection  devices. 

8.  Improve  the  security  of  the  courts  in  order  to  guarantee  the 
safety  of  the  public,  court  officers  and  defendants. 

a.  Development  of  a  Court  Security  Plan  as  recommended  by  the 
California  J  ud  i  c  la  I  Council. 

b.  Installation  of  safety  devices  and  an  alarm  system  in  courtrooms. 

c.  Isolating  and  providing  separate  means  of  entrance  into  the 
criminal  courts  in  City  Hall. 

d.  Eventually  removing  all  criminal  cases  from  City  Hall. 
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9.    Upgrade  the  communications  capability  of  the  Police  Department 
in  order  that  it  will  be  more  responsive  in  emergency  situations. 

10.     Encourage  public  participation  in    the  prevention  of  crime  through 
public  education  programs. 

a.  Functions  and  role  of  the  Police  Department 

b.  Public  awareness  campaigns 

c.  Available  police  services 

d.  Community  crime  prevention  programs 


Goal  V: 


To  improve  the  operations  of  adult  and  juvenile  correctional  agencies. 


Object  i  ves: 

I.     Upgrade  Sheriff's  Department  personnel  through  development  of  a 
training  program  designed  to  instruct  new  personnel   in  their 
duties  and  responsibilities,  and  provide  in-service  training 
for  a  I  I  personne I . 


a.  Provide  in-house  recruit  training 

b.  Provide  annual   in-service  training  for  all  deputies 

2.  Upgrade  both  the  personnel  and  operations  of  the  Adult  Probation 
Department  in  order  that  adequate  supervision  and  counseling  of 
probationers  may  be  accomplished. 

a.  Establish  separate  investigation  and  supervision  units 

b.  Establish  specialized  caseloads 

c.  Establish  a  method  of  classification 

d.  Develop  a  volunteer  program  with  the  aid  of  the  community 

e.  Provide  ongoing  in-service  training  of  personnel 

3.  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  Juvenile  Court  and  Probation  Department 

a.  Updating  and  modernizing  record  keeping  systems  through  use  of 
electronic  data  processing  equipment  to  assist  in  managing  the 
growing  workloads. 

b.  Developing  well  planned  and  executied  Institutional  care 

(1)  Provide  staff  training  for  those  who  work  directly  with 
court  referrals 

(2)  Create  more  academic  and  vocationally  relevant  projects 
for  the  ranches 
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Change  the  orientation  of  the  jails  from  custody  to  rehabilitation 
by  development  of  in-custody  and  post-release  treatment  and  rehabil 
itation  programs. 

a.  Develop  an  inmate  classification  system 

b.  Develop  meaningful  vocational  and  educational  pre-  and  post- 
release programs 

c.  Utilize  the  resources  available  from  community  mental  health 
agenci  es 

Improve  security  features  of  the  San  Bruno  Jai  I  to  provide  greater 
safety  for  Sheriff's  personnel. 

Develop  additional  and  improve  existing  programs  for  ex-offenders 
in  the  area  of  job  placement  and  temporary  residence. 


Goal  VI: 

To  upgrade  law  enforcement  personnel  by  continuing  education  in 
relevant  areas  of  law,  human  relations  and  technology. 

Ob  j'ecti  ves: 

1.  Crisis  intervention  training 

2.  Alternatives  to  arrest 

3.  Legislative  changes  arid  court  decisions  which  affect  the  police 
of  f  i  ce  r 

4.  Academic  sabbatical  leaves 

5.  Provide  training  in  research,  program  planning  and  long-range 
comprehensive  planning  for  members  of  the  Planning  and  Research 
Unit,  San  Francisco  Police  Department. 
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C.    MULT  I -YEAR  BUDGET 


The  projected  action  grant  budget  Is  presented  first  by  task  force 
and  secondly  by  L.E.A.A.  functional  category. 

The  budgets  beyond  1972  are  at  this  time  no  more  than  estimations 
as  to  Individual  projects  and  categories  to  be  funded  and  the  amount  of 
money  needed  per  project.    The  estimations  are  based  upon  particular 
needs  previously  Identified  by  the  task  forces  and  by  applications 
received  during  1971  . 

It  must  be  realized  that  the  amounts  of  money  that  would  be  Involved 
over  the  next  several  years  If  this  budget  were  to  be  followed  would 
greatly  exceed  that  which  San  Francisco  can  anticipate.     It  Is  therefore 
fitting  to  quote  from  the  California  Council's  guidelines  for  the  pre- 
paration of  this  section:    "It  Is  recognized  that  budget  projections  will 
be  tentative  and  subject  to  change,  particularly  In  the  latter  years  of 
the  projection." 

In  addition  to  the  Regional  Block  allocation,  the  Region  will 
receive  funds  for  the  following  projects: 


Project 

Chinatown-North  Beach  Youth  Services 
and  Co-ordinating  Council 


Amount 


Source 


$141 ,882 


Part  E 


Community  Streetwork  Center  of 
San  Francisco 


$  87,717 


Part  E 


San  Francisco  Police  Department — 
Family  Crisis  Intervention 


$182,777 


Part  E 


Pol  I  ce  Department 
Burglary  Abatement 


$229,642 


Cri  me 
Speci  f  i  c 


Project  BEAM 


$120,000 


P I ann  i  ng 
Augmentation 
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D.  MULT  I -YEAR  FORECAST  OF  RESULTS  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The  following  discussion  of  anticipated  accomplishments  is  related 
directly  to  the  earlier  discussion  of  problems  and  needs.    The  state- 
ments are  not  to  be  considered  as  final.    Rather,  as  the  Executive 
Committee  and  its  task  forces  continue  over  the  next  several  months  to 
research  and  analyze  the  problems  and  needs  of  the  San  Francisco 
criminal  justice  system,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  there  will  be 
refinements  in  both  goals  and  accomplishments. 

The  forecast  of  accomplishments  is  structured  to  correspond  to  the 
five  task  force  areas  and  Is  divided  into  short-term  (1972-73)  and  long- 
term  (1974-76)  expectations. 

I.    Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 

A.  1972-73 

1.  Development  of  a  Coordinating  Council  for  all  drug  abuse 
programs 

2.  Development  of  a  comprehensive  drug  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation plan 

3.  An  additional   100  addicts  will  have  joined  the  methadone 
maintenance  program 

4.  Expansion  of  community-based  treatment  programs 

5.  Expansion  of  in-patient  detoxification  treatment  services 

6.  Establishment  of  city-wide  preventive  education  training 
programs  and  information  centers 

B.  1974-76 

1.  In-patient  detoxification  treatment  services  will  have  been 
expanded  by  an  additional  25  to  50$ 

2.  Research  and  evaluation  programs  will  have  been  initiated 

in  order  to  collect  and  analyze  data  relevant  to  prevention, 
treatment  and  cure  of  drug  abuse  problems. 

3.  Rehabilitation  programs  for  drug  users  incarcerated  in  the 
County  Jail  will  have  been  initiated 
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II.     An  Overburdened  Court  System 
A.  1972-73 


I.     Develop  a  model   for  the  management  of  the  Superior  Court 
Ca lendar 


2.  Institute  a  court  information  system  which  will  release 
court,  Adult  Probation,  Public  Defender,  District  Attorney 
and  Sheriff  personnel  for  other  duties 

3.  Initiate  a  training  program  for  the  District  Attorney's 
Staff 


4.     Initiate  intern  programs  for  both  the  District  Attorney  and 
the  Publ i c  Defender 


5.  Initiate  programs  to  improve  jury  procedures 
B.  1974-76 


1.  Establish  the  position  of  agency  coordinator  to  work  with 
all  criminal  justice  agencies  directly  involved  in  the 
judicial  system 

2.  Initiate  a  program  to  employ  social  workers  to  assist  the 
Publ  ic  Defender 


III.     Juvenile  Delinquency 
A.  1972-73 


1.  Diversion  of  approximately  1,000  youth  from  the  juvenile 
court  system  through  community-based  programs 

2.  Development  of  a  juvenile  court  Information  system  which 
will  provide  data  needed  for  the  planning  and  development 
of  alternatives  to  the  Juvenile  Justice  system 

3.  Expansion  of  the  Police  Youth  Program 
1974-76 

1.  Establishment  of  an  emergency  service  center  to  assist 
parents  and  youth 

2.  Develop  additional  community-based  diversionary  programs 
capable  of  handl Ing  400-600  juvenl les  annual ly 


1 
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3.  Establish  a  coordinating  council  to  work  with  public  and 
private  agencies  involved  with  youth  and  their  families 

4.  Develop  a  program  to  assist  youth  in  finding  employment 

5.  Institute  a  vocational  and  educational  counseling  and 
training  program  for  youth  at  Log  Cabin  Ranch 

6.  Develop  community-based  residential  programs  and  foster 
homes  for  youth  needing  out-of-home  placement 

IV.    Adult  Treatment  and  Rehabilitation 

A.  1972-73 

1.  Develop  a  classification  system  for  inmates  sentenced  to 
the  County  Jai I 

2.  Improve  the  physical  setting  of  the  jail 

3.  Develop  a  recruit  and  in-service  training  program  for  the 
Sheriff's  personnel 

4.  Establish  a  re-entry  center  to  assist  released  jail  inmates 
in  their  re-entry  into  the  community 

5.  Improve  the  Probation  Department's  information  management 
capabi I iti  es 

6.  Initiate  new  jail  rehabilitation  programs 

7.  Develop  a  rehabilitation  and  treatment  coodinating  program 

B.  1974-76 

1.  Expansion  of  jail  rehabilitation  programs 

2.  Development  of  a  training  program  for  the  Adult  Probation 
Department 

3.  Development  of  a  probation  case  management  system 

4.  Expansion  of  the  County  parole  system 
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V. 


Pol  ice  Services 


A. 


1972-73 


1.  Completion  of  CCCJ  support  for  the  CABLE  Project,  a  police 
information  system 

2.  Increased  arrests  of  major  drug  pushers 

3.  A  reduction  in  the  incidence  of  robberies 

4.  A  reduction  in  the  incidence  of  burglaries  in  the  Mission 

District  y 

5.  Initiation  of  a  family  crisis  intervention  program  which 
will   reduce  the  number  of  arrests  for  crimes  resulting 
from  family  disturbances 


1.  Improvement  and  expansion  of  the  communications  command 
center 

2.  Provide  specialized  training  for  police  personnel  assigned 
to  planning  and  research 

3.  Introduce  recent  advances  in  program  planning  into  the 
planning  and  research  unit 

4.  A  reduction  in  the  majority  of  street  crimes 

5.  Provide  an  in-house  information  system  for  the  Intelligence 
Bureau 

6.  Introduce  new  concepts  and  tools  into  the  police  academy 
curricu I  urn 

7.  Utilize  out-put  of  Project  CABLE  to  plan  and  coordinate 
problems  and  needs  of  all  criminal  justice  agencies 


B. 


1974-76 
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IV.    ANNUAL  ACTION  PROGRAM 


The  review  and  evaluation  of  grant  application  was  assisted  by  the 
five  task  forces.    Each  task  force,  reviewing  applications  in  its  area 
of  expertise,  met  with  applicants;  evaluated  the  applications;  and 
ranked  the  applications  In  priority  order. 

The  Executive  Committee,  upon  receipt  of  the  task  force  rankings, 
developed  the  following  priority,  ranking  of  action  projects  for  1972. 

Criteria  used  by  the  Executive  Committee  included: 

1.  Task  Force  rankings; 

2.  The  Project's  impact  upon  the  priority  problems 
previously  Identified  by  the  Committee; 

3.  The  need  to  balance  expenditures  between  public 
and  private  agencies.     In  1971,  approximately  10% 
of  the  funds  went  to  the  private  agencies; 

4.  The  likelihood  of  funding  from  other  sources; 

5.  The  number  of  agencies  Involved  and/or  the  number 
of  Individuals  served; 

6.  The  likelihood  of  continuance  of  the  project 
beyond  the  grant  period; 

7.  The  degree  to  which  the  problems  addressed  are 
criminal  Justice  system  problems. 


The  emphasis  on  youth  programs  in  the  following  ranking  is  partially 
due  to  the  fact  that  all  but  the  Juvenile  Court  project  are  second 
or  third  year  programs  funded  by  the  California  Council  on  Criminal 
Justice  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  San  Francisco  planning 
program.    They  are  also  a  result  of  the  previously  Indicated  fact 
that  70%  of  the  1971  funds  went  to  private  agencies. 
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A.     ACTION  PROJECTS 


Annual  Action  Program  In 
Priority  Order 


Project  Prob I em# 

Drug  Coordinating  Council  I 

Pol  ice  Youth  Program  I ,4 

Calendar  Management  2 

Juvenile  Probation  3 
Information  System 

C.A.B.L.E.  5 

N.A.P.  -  Hunters  Point  3 

N.A.P.  -  Western  Addition  3 

Methadone  Maintenance  I 

Sheriff's  Classification  Other 

E.N.E.R.G.Y.  3 

Court  Information  2 

Rea I ity  House  I 

Walden  House  I 


LEAA  Year 
Goa I #  Category 


2 

3,5 

I  ,4 
3 
3 
I 

5 
3 
2 

I  ,3 
I  ,3 


$  Amount 
39,000 
93,000 
38,500 
80,000 

322,276 
72,021 
76,373 

125,000 
33,264 
52,001 

I  15,675 
43,500 
58,916 


TOTAL  $1,149,526 
TOTAL  REGIONAL  ALLOCATION  $1,038,372 
DIFFERENCE  $  111,154 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  cost  of  projects  included  in  the  annual 
action  section  exceeds  the  total  allocation  to  the  Region.     However,  the 
Planning  Board  has  formed  a  Budget  Review  Committee  which  is  presently 
negotiating  realistic  budgetary  adjustments  within  each  of  the  projects. 

Therefore,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  each  project  listed  will  be 
fundable.  Upon  final  decision  of  the  appointed  body,  an  immediate  amend- 
ment will  be  submitted  to  the  California  Council  on  Criminal  Justice. 
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B.     OTHER  PROJECTS 


OTHER  PROJECTS  OF  MERIT  FOR  WHICH 
FUNDS  ARE  UNAVAILABLE 


Western  Addition  Nationality  House  $111,000 

Hospital ity  House  12,000 

Sheriff's  Training  23,044 

Youth  at  the  Crossroads  84,530 

Police  -  Narcotics  Enforcement  140,000 

All  Tribes  Ha  If -Way  House  46,372 

Public  Defender  and  District  Attorney  Training  122,977 

San  Francisco  Renaissance  Association  75,000 

Seventh  Step.  Foundation  64,072 

San  Francisco  Volunteer  Bureau  26,063 

Adult  Probation  Word  Processing  100,732 

TOTAL  $805,790 
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INDEX  I 


C.    Critiques  of  Annual  Action  Projects 


Project  Page 

Drug  Coordinating  Council  I V-5 

Police  Youth  Program  I V-9 

Calendar  Management  I  V-2  I 

J  uven  i I e  Probat  ion 

Information  System  IV-14 

C.A.B.L.E  IV-16 

N.A.P.  -  Hunters  Point  I  V— 1 8 

N.A.P.  -  Western  Addition  I  V-20 

Methadone  Maintenance  I  V— 22 

Sheriff's  Classification    I V-24 

E.N.E.R.G.Y  IV-26 

Court  Information  I  V-28 

Real  ity  House  I  V-3  I 

Walden  House    IV-34 
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Proponent:        Department  of  Public  Health/S.F.  Coordinating  Council  on  Drug  Abuse 


Project  Title:  Drug  Abuse  Coordination  and  Development  Program 

Project  Contact  Person:      Dr.  Francis  Curry,  Director,  S.F.  Department  of  Public  Health 

I .      Problem  Background: 

Two  years  ago,  drug  abuse  reached  a  record  high  in  this  City.     Social  agencies 
involved  with  treating  and  responding  to  human  needs  found  themselves  involved, 
through  the  people  they  served,   in  combating  the  drug  crisis.     New  agencies  sprang 
up  to  meet  needs  that  older  more  established  agencies  were  unequipped  to  handle. 
Older  agencies  struggled  through  the  webs  of  red  tape  to  renovate  programs,  change 
administrative  structure,  define  more  relevant  program  objectives,  train  staff, 
and  make  their  programs  more  responsive  to  human  needs. 

Consequently,  a  County-wide  Council  on  Drug  Abuse  and  Treatment  was  formed 
which  is  comprised  of  over  sixty  agencies  involved  with  some  aspect  of  the  drug 
abuse  problem.     The  Coordinating  Council  worked  with  the  County  Coordinator  of 
Drug  ABuse  Programs  and  his  assistant  in  developing  the  first  County-wide  drug 
abuse  plan. 

All  work  of  the  Council  has  been  on  a  voluntary  basis  as  members  are  com- 
mitted to  other  programs.     A  more  effective  approach  is  needed  to  devote  adequate 
time  to  updating  the  plan  as  well  as  to  coordinate  services  of  existing  drug 
programs. 

New  priorities  must  be  defined,  existing  information  must  be  exchanged  and 
utilized,  a  network  of  meaningful  services  must  be  encouraged,  and  gaps  in  services 
must  be  discovered.     New  programs  must  be  encouraged  in  needed  areas,  and  dis- 
couraged in  areas  where  services  are  currently  being  provided.     In  essence,  this 
proposal   is  requesting  staff  to  assist  the  Coordinating  Council   io  achieving 
goals  established  to  comprehensively  combat  drug  problems. 


Project  Objectives 

a.  Coordinating  and  developing  programs 

b.  Ensuring  and  upgrading  quality  of  services 

c.  Providing  in-service  training 

d.  Providing  research  data  on  new  developments  in  the  field  of  drug  abuse 

e.  Assessing  program  methods  and  approaches 

f.  Assessing  needs,  trends,  flow  patterns,  magnitude  and  other  continually 
fluctuating  indices  of  the  problem  at  hand 

g.  Providing  assistance  to  agencies  in  developing  grants,  programs  and 
funding  sources  to  expand  and  improve  ongoing  programs 

h.  Providing  public  education,  expertise  to  community  groups  interested 
in  drug  abuse  prevention 

i.  Assisting  with  development  of  relevant  legislation 
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j.       Participating  with  the  media  in  developing  meaningful  programming 

for  the  general  public 
k.      Providing  training  programs  for  other  public  agencies  and  industry 
I.      Working  with  allied  education  and  health  agencies  in  a  coordinated 

effort  to  prevent  further  abuse 
m.      To  produce  a  comprehensive  plan  to  attack  drug  problems 

3.       Approach  for  Achieving  Objectives 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  presently,  more  than  95%  of  the  drug  related 
programs  in  San  Francisco  are  represented  on  the  Council.     Essentially,  the  follow- 
ing approaches  will  be  undertaken  to  achieve  the  corresponding  objectives: 

a.  The  Council  will  encourage  all  drug  programs  to  become  members  and 
work  in  a  united  fashion  to  combat  drug  problems. 

b.  The  Council  staff  will  possess  expertise  to  evaluate  program  quality  and 
will  provide  this  service  to  member  agencies. 

c.  Council  and  staff  will  provide  structural   In-service  training  programs. 

d.  Council  and  staff  will  publish  newsletters  and  other  printed  material 
on  current  findings  and  research  in  the  area  of  drug  abuse. 

e.  Staff  will  establish  criteria  for  program  performance  and  will  assess 
existing  programs  accordingly. 

f.  Staff  will  research  and  keep  abreast  of  all   information  on  drugs. 

g.  Staff  will  be  available  to  provide  needed  technical  assistance  to  all 
drug  and  drug-related  programs  in  a  variety  of  areas. 

h.  Several  conferences  and  seminars  to  provide  information  on  drugs  will 
be  held  and  the  general  public  and  other  groups  concerned  with  drugs 
will  be  invited  to  participate. 

i.  The  Council  will   initiate,  participate  and  endorse  relevant  drug 
legislation. 

j.  Council  and  staff  will  coordinate  with  the  media  in  making  film  strips 
and  other  public  appeal  projects  for  T.V.  and  radio. 

k.      Seminars  and  training  programs  will  be  held  for  public  and  industrial 

groups . 

I.  The  Council  and  staff  will  work  cooperatively  with  all  allied  groups 
to  comprehensively  address  the  problem. 

m.  Based  on  all  research  fingings  at  the  end  of  one  year,  the  Council  will 
produce  a  written  comprehensive  plan  to  attack  drug  abuse. 


4.  Statement  of  Work  and  Work  Schedules 

The  basic  work  flow  pattern  wi  I  I  begin  with  hiring  of  a  highly  ski  I  led,  full- 
time  staff  which  will  be  responsible  for  assisting  the  Council   In  the  following 
roles: 

a.  Soliciting  participation  of  all  drug-related  agencies  within  the 
City,  and  coordinating  all  activities. 

b.  Soliciting  and  supervising  volunteers  for  drug  abuse  agencies. 

c.  Providing  assistance  to  the  special  committees  of  the  Council. 

d.  Preparing  seminars,  lectures  and  conferences. 

e.  Keeping  abreast  of  and  informing  agencies  of  current  legislation  ana 
deve I opments . 

f.  Securing  media  coverage  and  producing  T.V.  and  radio  spots. 

g.  Responding  to  a  I  I  demands  on  drug  information. 

h.  Updating  the  Drug  Abuse  County-wide  Plan. 

5.  Project  Evaluation 

Several  measures  will  be  used  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  Council's 
program: 

a.  Completion  of  a  County-wide  plan. 

b.  Increased  funding  from  additional  sources  for  drug  abuse  work  in  the  City. 

c.  Unity  among  members  as  reflected  by  conflicts  being  resolved  within  the 
Council  rather  than  publicly. 

d.  Identification  and  selection  of  priorities  for  the  coming  year. 

e.  Increased  community  involvement  in  planning,  not  specifically  measurable. 

f.  The  development  of  new  Council  leadership. 

g.  Consistent  attendance  at  meetings. 

h.  Increased  membership. 
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6 .     Budget  Summary 


Tot  a  1 

Grant 
Funds 

Match  i  ng 
Funds 

pppcnMA 1 
rtKoUMn L 

CCDW 1 pCC 

OtKV 1 tt j 

JjD , 4UU 

tiz.  nnn 
JjD ,uuu 

t     a nn  nn 
J  4UU.UU 

1  . 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

Coord  i  nator 

Planner 

Secretary 

Benefits  ( 14.3%  of  above) 
Meeting  Records 

1 1 , 000 
14,000 
6,500 
4  500 

400.00 

TRAVEL 

Ann 

400 

CONSULTANT  SERVICES 

7,956 

7,956.00 

1  . 

Attorney:    Council  Affairs, 
Legislation  Preparation 

500  00 

2. 

Board  members  (13) 
1,048  man  hours  at  $4.00 

4,  192.00 

3. 

Committee  Chairmen  (7) 
336  man  hours 

1  344.00 

4. 

Officers:    440  add i tiona 1  mar 

hours 

1  920.00 

SUPPLIES 

AND  OPERATING  EXPENSES 

6,285 

2  600 

^  kr^i  nn 

1  . 

Rent:    Office,  Meeting  Rooms, 
Utilities,  Janitorial  Service, 
Insurance,  Parking 

?  Ann  nn 

2. 

Letterhead  Stationery 

53.00 

3. 

Other  Stationery,  Supplies 

600 

4. 

Ma  i  1  i  ng 

800 

5. 

Te 1 ephone 

600 

6. 

Duplicating  Minutes  (24  meet 

ngs ) 

192 

7. 

Committee  Operations  (Commun 

ty  Services) 

600 

EQUIPMENT 

1  ,040 

1 ,040.00 

TOTAL 

BUDGET 

$52,081 
1  00% 

V-8- 

$39,000 
75% 

$13,081 .00 
25% 

PROPONENT: 


San  Francisco  Police  Department 


PROJECT  TITLE: 


Police  Youth  Program 


PROJECT  CONTACT 
PERSON: 


Police  Chief  Donald  M.  Scott 


I .      Problem  Background: 

"Within  the  last  decade,  one  of  the  added  problems  for  the  police  has  been 
the  hostility  and  violence  with  which  the  youth  confront  police  officers. 
When  the  Free  Speech  Movement  demonstration  was  held  by  college  students,  the 
general  public  shrugged  it  off  as  "one  of  those  things."    Today,  the  same 
turbulent,  tempestuous  methods  used  during  that  time  have  filtered  down  and 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  high  school  student  on  the  brink  of  adulthood  to 
deliberately  bypass  rational  solutions  In  a  confrontation  and  to  react  in- 
appropriately with  rage  and  hatred.     It  Is  also  not  uncommon  to  hear  junior 
high  and  even  elementary  school  students  only  call  or  refer  to  police  by 
derogatory  names." 


2.      Project  Objectives: 

The  objectives  of  this  project  are  to  "direct,  foster  and  strengthen  the 
attitudes  of  youth  and  significant  adults  which  are  favorable  and  construc- 
tive, or  neutral  toward  police  officers  and  the  Police  Department  and  to 
reduce  and  change  those  unfavorable  attitudes  and  behavior  patterns  which 
are  destructive  to  the  entire  community." 


3.      Approach    for  Achieving  the  Objectives: 

The  general  methods  to  be  employed  for  obtaining  the  objectives  are  as 


a.  Police-student  interaction,  encompassing  the  fourth  through 
twelfth  grade  in  school  settings; 

b.  Meeting  formally  and  informally  with  significant  adult  groups  to 
obtain  their  cooperation  and  support; 

c.  Informal  "rap"  sessions  with  youth  groups; 

d.  Counseling  youth  at  Youth  Guidance  Center;  and 

e.  Training  police  to  work  effectively  with  youth  and  better 
understand  youth. 


4.      Statement  of  Work  and  Work  Schedule: 

Two  visits  a  semester  will  be  made  to  each  of  the  41  intermediate  schools 
and  one  visit  a  semester  to  each  of  the  17  junior  high  and  10  senior  high 
schoo I s. 


fol lows: 
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Depending  upon  elements  of  hostility  and  apprehension,  up  to  three 
informal  discussion  sessions  will  be  held  with  each  of  the  approximately 
fifty  known  active  youth  groups  in  the  City  during  the  year. 

A  four  hour  rap  session  will  be  held  every  Tuesday  during  the  school  year 
and,  in  addition,  every  Thursday  during  the  summer  months  with  the  charges 
of  the  Youth  Guidance  Center. 

At  least  one  visit  per  year  is  scheduled  for  the  PTA's,  teachers  and 
administrators,  and  other  adult  groups  directly  associated  with  the 
schoo I s . 

Approximately  eight  hours  a  week  (416  hours  a  year)  is  allocated  to  training 
the  personnel  who  will  be  working  most  closely  with  students  and  significant 
adults. 

227  hours  will  be  devoted  to  participation  in  community  activities  such  as 
youth  fairs,  drug  abuse  educational  programs  sponsored  by  private  and  public 
agencies,  district    PTA  meetings,  city-wide  meetings  of  youth  educators,  youth 
detention  workers,  hospital  personnel  and  young  patients,  and  in  other  func- 
tions which  are  held  for  the  benefit  of  young  people. 

480  hours  will  be  allocated  to  the  "Electric  Blues,"  a  five  piece  combo 
of  police  officers,   for  their  rehearsals  and  performances  which  have  made 
it  possible  to  open  doors  to  youth  clubs  once  considered  impenetrable. 


5 .  Project  Evaluation: 

The  questionnaire,  administered  before  and  after  participating  in  the  first 
year  program,  as  described  under  Budget  Category  C,  wil I  continue  to  be  one 
tool  used  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  project.    The  attjtudinal 
surveys  would  be  augmented  by  reports  submitted  by  workers  after  each  school 
visit,  discussion  session,  counseling  session  or  other  meeting  which  would 
be  analyzed  for  significant  factors  pointing  to  a  need  for  a  different 
emphasis  in  content,  a  new  method  of  approach  to  elicit  greater  interest 
and  attention,  or  perhaps,  confirming  the  value  of  continuing  current 
methods . 

Another  measure  of  effectiveness  will  be  through  data  on  social  behavior 
characteristics  within  the  school  as  manifested  through  complaints,  requests 
for  service,  or  on-site  observation,  on  attitudes  reflected  by  teacher  in- 
quiries and  requests  for  additional   information  on  program  presentations, 
and  through  an  analysis  of  statistics  relating  to  juvenile  crime  and  delin- 
quency . 

The  effectiveness  of  the  program  at  Youth  Guidance  Center  will,   in  addition 
to  the  questionnaire,  be  measured  by  reports  of  the  counselors,  probation 
officers,  and  other  members  of  the  staff. 

6.  Budget  Summary: 

A.  Personal  Services  $264,748 

B.  Travel 
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C.  Consultant  Services  $  5,425 

D.  Supplies  and  Operating 

Expenses  4,124 

E.  Equipment 

TOTAL  $  274,297 

Grant  Funds  Requested  $  93,000 

Grantee  Contribution  $  181,582 
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Proponent: 


City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 


Project  Title: 


Calendar  Management  Team 


Project  Contact 
Person: 


Mr.  Bernard  Ward 


I .       Problem  Background 

Filings  in  the  superior  courts  continue  to  outrun  dispositions  and  it  is 

elementary  that  courts  have  no  control  over  the  tide  of  incoming  business.  The 

problem  is  to  devise  ways  to  meet  it  by  increased  efficiency  where  that  is  possible 
and  by  added  manpower  If  that  is  necessary. 

Significant  achievements  in  elimination  of  undue  congestion  and  delay  can  be 
made  by  courts  if  we  are  able  to  create  a  system  for  effective  calendar  manage- 
ment and  can  maintain  a  careful  watch  over  the  constantly  changing  conditions 
involved  in  managing  a  busy  trial  calendar.    Only  by  bringing  unwieldy  calendars 
under  effective  control  can  our  superior  courts  hope  to  meet  the  demands  which 
society  is  making  upon  their  segment  of  the  judicial  system. 


2 .      Project  Objectives 

The  principal  objective  of  the  proposed  project  will  be  to  develop  methods 
for  achieving  a  meaningful  reduction  in  delay  in  the  superior  courts.  Immediate 
results  are  expected  in  the  San  Francisco  Superior  Court.     Longer  range  results 
are  expected  from  utilizing  the  experience  thus  gained  for  application  to  other 
courts  facing  similar  problems.     It  is  expected  that  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  Courts,  drawing  upon  the  experience  gained  in  this  project,  will  be  able  to 
design  model  plans  for  handling  trial  court  calendars  generally  and  in  addition  to 
develop  specific  solutions  to  varying  calendar  problems. 


3.      Approach  for  Achieving  the  Objectives 

There  will  be  essentially  a  two-pronged  approach  to  solving  the  problem  of 
delay  and  congestion  in  the  Superior  Courts.    Throughout  the  life  of  the  project 
there  will  be  a  constant  flow  of  information  between  the  calendar  managment  team  and 
the  administrative  office  of  the  courts  and  its  staff.     By  this  exchange  of  inform- 
ation the  team  will  have  available  to  it  the  specific  field  experience  generated 
by  the  activities  of  the  team. 

The  immediate  objective,  reducing  delay  in  the  San  Francisco  Superior  Court, 
would  be  achieved  primarily  by  the  team's  ability  to  give  continuous  attention  to  the 
operation  of  that  court's  calendars  and  through  its  introduction  of  improved  methods 
and  techniques  for  managing  and  controlling  calendars.    Optimum  results  in  terms  of 
reducing  delay  through  calendar  management,  quite  possibly  could  involve  the  team's 
efforts  to  change  local  attitudes  and  practices  in  regard  to  calendars  on  the  part 
of  lawyers,  judges  and  other  government  agencies. 
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4.      Statement  of  Work  and  Work  Schedule 

This  is  the  second  year  of  a  two  year  project.  During  the  first  year,  the 
.    calendar  management  team  has  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  calendar  management 

techniques  followed  in  superior  courts  other  than  the  court  in  which  it  is 
:    working.     At  the  beginning  phase  of  the  two-year  period  ther  was  overall  planning 

and  arrangements  made  with  the  San  Francisco  Superior  Court  and  with  other  superior 
;    courts  which  the  team  visited.    Thereafter,  during  the  implementation  phase,  the 

team  will  be  applying  its  talents  directly  to  assisting  in  the  management  of  the 
I    calendar  of  the  San  Francisco  Superior  Court.     During  the  project  perhaps  other 

participating  courts  can  be  brought  into  the  program  more  directly.     During  all 

of  this  time  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  Court's 
\    staff  will  be  involved  in  a  study  of  the  causes  of  delay  and  an  analysis  of  the 

operations  of  the  calendar  managment  team. 

I    5.      Project  Evaluation 

The  project  will  be  monitored  continuously  by  the  permanent  staff  of  the 
San  Francisco  Superior  Court  bnd  by  the  staff  of  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  Courts.     Its  results  can  be  evaluated  over  the  shorter  term  by  the  extent  to 
|    which  the  team  is  able  to  reduce  delay  in  the  disposition  of  civil  and  criminal 
!    cases  in  the  San  Francisco  superior  court  through  effective  calendar  management. 

Over  the  longer  term, the  project  will  be  evaluated  by  observing  the  extent 
to  which  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  Courts  is  able  to  achieve  reductions  in 
delay  in  souperior  courts  generally  through  the  introduction  of  model  calendar 
management  plans  developed  as  a  result  of  the  project. 


6.      Budget  Summary 


Personal  Services 
Trave  I 

TOTAL 


$62,659 
2,950 


$65,609 


Grant  Funds  Requested: 
Grantee  Contribution: 


$38,500 
27,  109 
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Proponent:  San  Francisco  Juvenile  Probation 

Project  Title:  San  Francisco  Juvenile  Court  Information  Service 

Project  Contact 

Person:  Mr.  Joseph  Botka,  Chief  Probation  Officer 


I .       Prob I  em  Background 

The  information  services  sta*f  which  is  part  of  the  supportive  staff  assigned 
to  the  Probation  Department  is  responsible  for  providing  the  required  information 
services  for  probation.  Juvenile  Hall  and  the  ranches'  activities.     All  information 
systems  maintained  by  this  staff  are  manual  operations.     In  I960,  there  were  10 
staff  members  providing  these  services.    Now  there  are  12,  an  increase  of  20$. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Court,  with  only  this  small   increase  in  Information  staff 
and  no  mechanical  support,   is  unable  to  assure  effective  services  to  staff,  clients 
and  other  public  and  private  agencies.    The  information  staff  cannot  provide 
promptly  and  efficiently  the  data  required  by  direct  service  staff,  nor  are  they 
able  to  provide  sociological  data  other  than  on  a  county  basis  to  plan  and  evaluate 
prevention  and  treatment  programs  for  delinquents  and  dependents  in  specific 
neighborhood  and/or  residence  districts.    Many  of  the  present  juvenile  residence 
district  projects  are  funded  by  federal  or  state  grants  and  project  staff  are 
greatly  hampered  and  frustrated  by  the  lack  of  basic  sociological  planning  data 
for  residence  districts. 


Project  Objectives 

a.  To  provide  and  maintain  on  a  current  basis  information  services  needed 

to  enable  the  court  and  other  agencies  serving  delinquents  and  dependents 
to  process  juvenile  matters  promptly  and  efficiently,  i.e., 

1)  Master  index  of  clients  with  identification  and  sociological  data, 
court  and  probation  actions,  detention  and  camp  statistics; 

2)  Ready  access  to  a  I  I  client  case  records; 

3)  Maintenance  payments  for  clients  by  source  of  funds; 

4)  Inventory  of  supplies  used  in  the  detention  facilities  and  in  the  camps. 

b.  To  provide  research  data  for  study,  public  Information,  evaluation  and 
development  of  prevention  and  treatment  programs  for  delinquents  and 
dependents  at  the  neighborhood  and/or  residence  district  level. 

c.  To  provide  definitions  and  standards  of  behavioral  characteristics  for 
studies  to  develop  new  treatment  techniques  and  to  establish  prediction 
measures  of  the  deviant  behavior  of  youth  and  adults. 
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3.        Approach  for  Achieving  the  Objectives 


The  availability  and  usefulness  of  computerized  program  data  will  provide 
the  professional  staff  the  tools  and  information  needed  to  serve  clients.  Effi- 
cient case  record  storage  and  retrieval  will  replace  the  presently  used  antiquated 
type. 

Sociological  and  statistical  data  systems  developed  by  the  Court  will  be 
computerized.    These  reports  are  the  only  source  of  an  unduplicated  count  of 
delinquents  by  census  tract  in  San  Francisco,  together  with  their  salient  character- 
istics.   The  availability  of  these  data  on  a  current  and  ongoing  basis  will  provide 
public  and  private  agencies  and  community  groups  with  the  research  tools  needed  tc 
study  drug  prevention  and  treatment  programs  and  to  plan  and  develop  needed  youth 
services  and  educational  programs  (delinquent  and  pre-de I i nquent)   in  the  neighbor- 
hoods . 

Defining,  standardizing  and  collecting  meaningful  behavior  characteristics, 
together  with  the  sociological  data  developed  in  Objectives  a  and  b,  will  provide 
basic  research  tools  for  the  evaluation  and  modification  of  existing  treatment 
techniques  and  the  development  of  new  techniques  and  data  for  study  of  prediction 
measures  of  deviant  behavior. 


4.      Statement  of  Work  and  Work  Schedule 
First  Year 

a.  Computerize  identification  master  index 

b.  Incorporate  sociological  data  for  each  individual   in  the  master  index 

c.  Incorporate  current  probation  and  court  actions  for  each  individual  In 
master  index  and  devise  time  schedule  for  updating  these  data 

d.  Study  and  determine  best  equipment  to  purchase  for  modernizing  storage 
and  retrieval  of  case  records. 


5.  Project  Evaluation 

The  proposed  project  design  will  modernize  information  tools  used  by  the  court 
staff  to  improve  services  to  clients  and  to  make  available  current  research  data 
for  community  planning.    Project  evaluation  will,  by  the  nature  of  the  information 
services  provided,  be  on  a  continuous  basis  and  will  be  evaluated  by  an  Advi 
Committee  composed  of  court  staff,  other  agencies  using  the  services  and  outside 
consultants  as  required. 

6.  Budget  Summary 


Grant  Funds 


Matching  Funds 


Personal  Services 
|  Trave I 

Consultant  Services 
,  Supplies  &  Operating  Expenses 
Equipment 


$72,600 


$23,-:: 


2,000 
0 


0 

25,::: 

o 


5,400 

0 


TOTAL 


$80,000 


s-E,":: 
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Proponent:  San  Francisco  Police  Department 

Project  Title:  CABLE 

Project  Contact  Person:    Chief  Donald  M.  Scott 


I .       Problem  Background 

The  San  Francisco  Police  Department  is  faced  with  the  dilemma  of  a  high  and 
rising  crime  rate  during  a  period  when  the  extreme  fiscal  problems  facing  the 
City  make  the  adding  of  resources  in  the  form  of  personnel  and  equipment  impos- 
sible.    The  planning  of  more  efficient  and  effective  use  of  the  field  force  must 
be  based  on  factual  relationship  of  data  which  defines  problems  by  type,  time  and 
location,  with  the  capability  of  the  existing  force.    At  present,  the  ability  to 
analyze  these  problems  Is  restricted  to  slow  manual  evaluation  of  limited  data. 
This  manual  processing  and  analysis  is  greatly  restricted  due  to  the  lack  of 
available  personnel.     The  result  Is  much  lost  time,  maintenance  of  redundant 
files  within  functional  bureaus,  and,   In  some  cases,   less  effective  Investigation. 


2 .      Project  Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  project  Is  to  design  and  Implement  a  management  Informa- 
tion system  to  assist  in  planning  and  evaluationg  more  efficient  utilization  of 
personnel  and  equipment. 


3.      Approach  for  Achieving  the  Objectives 

A  design  and  implementation  team  wi  I  I  be  established  which  will  provide  the 
essential  elements  of  operational  and  technical  knowledge.     This  team  will  be 
under  the  policy  guidance  of  the  Director  of  Criminal   Information  and  the  Police 
Department  EDP  Coordinator. 


4.      Statement  of  Work  and  Work  Schedule 

The  following  work  statement  reflects  the  basic  activities  to  be  carried  on 
during  the  donduct  of  the  project: 

A.      Management  Information  System  Design  and  Implementation 

1)  Detail  project  planning 

2 )  Deta  i  I  des  i  gn 

a)  Design  of  output  reports 

b)  Design  of  Data  Collection  Subsystem 

c )  File  des  i  gn 

d)  Software  definition  and  specifications 

3)  Programming  and  Test 

4)  Implement  data  collection  procedures 

5)  Data  preparation  and  file  creation 
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5.      Project  Evaluation 

The  essential  criterion  for  evaluating  an  information  system  is  not 
whether  it  functions  mechanically  but  rather  did  its  use  change  or  improve  any- 
thing.   Therefore,   it  is  necessary  to  first  make  the  system  mechanically  operable 
and  after  some  period  of  use  evaluate  what  basic  operational  changes  it  may  have 
created. 

It  is  proposed  that  an  independent  evaluator  measure  such  basic  operational 
data  such  as  response  time,  called  for  service  activity,  non-called  for  service 
activity,  on-view  arrests,  case  clearance,  etc,  at  the  time  the  system  becomes 
operational  and  again  one  year  later.    A  well  designed  evaluation  of  this  nature 
would  provide  a  reasonable  indication  of  system  value. 


6.      Budget  Summary 


Grant  Funds 


Matching  Funds 


Personal  Services 
Trave I 

Consultant  Services 
Supplies  &  Operating 


$  17,125 
4,000 
226, 151 


$  92,125 


Expenses 
Equ  i  pment 


75 ,000 


36 , 800 


TOTAL 


$322,276 


$128,925 
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Proponent: 


The  Delinquency  Prevention  Commission 


Project  Title: 


Neighborhood  Alternatives  Program — Hunters  Point 
Neighborhood  Youth  Assistance  Center 


Project  Contact 
Person: 


Mr.  Floyd  Seaburn 


I .       Prob lem  Background 

This  project  is  one  of  three  such  centers  designed  to  provide  indigenous 
personnel  to  work  In  "high  risk"  areas  to  reduce  the  number  of  juveniles  arrested, 
detained  and  imprisoned  by  providing  counseling  and  support,   Intervention  with 
parents  and  schools,  tutoring,  foster  and  group  homes  as  well  as  jobs  and 

recreat  i  on . 

This  project  will  service  the  youth  of  Hunters  Point  where  arrest  and  deten- 
tion rates  among  youth  have  been  the  highest  In  the  City. 


2 .      Project  Objectives 

The  immediate  goal  Is  to  reduce  the  number  and  rate  of  arrests,  detentions, 
petitions  filed  and  Imprisonment  of  juveniles  from  the  Hunters  Point  neighborhood. 
The  long  range  objective  Is  to  increase  the  community's  capability  to  deal  Internal 
with  problems  of  Its  youth  In  need  of  assistance. 


3.       Approach  for  Achieving  the  Objectives 

Court  Liaison  officers  will  visit  Youth  Guidance  Center  daily.  Typically, 
their  first  job  will  be  to  identify  youngsters  from  the  Hunters  Point  neighbor- 
hood who  have  been  newly  arrested  or  cited.     The  counselor  responsible  must  first 
contact  the  parents  to  secure  written  permission  to  represent  and  help  the 

chi  Id. 

If  feasible,  the  counselor  will  attempt  to  have  the  youth  released  to  his 
parent  or  to  himself.     Otherwise,  a  lawyer  is  alerted  and  parents  are  notified 
to  attend  the  detention  hearing.     The  same  procedure  will  be  followed  for  adjudi- 
cation hearings  and  dispositional  hearings  while  the  counselor  seeks  to  develop 
alternatives  that  may  prevent  an  adjudication  of  delinquency  or  commitment  to  a 
County  or  State  Institution. 

Once  the  youth  is  released  to  the  community,  the  counselor's  responsibility 
Is  to  give  him  whatever  support  he  needs,  which  may  mean  dally  contacts  for  a 
period  of  time.     For  many  youngsters  it  means  frequent  talks  with  their  parents 
in  an  effort  to  transform  misunderstanding  or  rejection  Into  warmer  feelings. 

Inevitably,  most  youngsters  referred  to  Youth  Guidance    Center  have  school 
problems  at  which  time  staff  will  assist  and  oftentimes  provide  tutoring.  Some 
will  need  help  with  medical,  mental  and  drug  problems;  others  need  foster  or 
group  homes,  job  training  or  jobs,  recreational  opportunities. 
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Diverting  juveniles  from  the  justice  system  will  be  aided  also  by  maintaining 
each  neighborhood's  contact  with  juveniles  placed  in    County  or  State  institu- 
tions so  as  to  help  prepare  them  and  the  community  for  their  reintegration  into  the 
community.    Also,  a  prevention  program  will  provide  services  similar  to  those  de- 
scribed above  to  boys  and  girls  with  problems  who  are  re.ferred  by  the  schools,  by 
parents,  by  welfare,  by  other  clients,  by  themselves  or  recruited  by  staff. 

4.      Statement  of  work  and  work  schedule 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Assistance  Center  depends  upon  a  combination  of  legal 
assistance  and  the  provision  of  practical  alternatives  to  arrest,  detention  and  in- 
stitutionalization of  yoiingsters. 

To  be  successful   in  diverting  troubled  youngsters  from  the  criminal  justice 
machinery,  the  Center  will  provide  alternative  care  and  supervision.    The  variety 
of  alternatives  required  grows  with  the  number  of  youngsters  dealt  with.  The 
process  involves  close  cooperation  with  Probation  Intake  and  Probaiton  Officers. 


5.  Project  Evaluation 

The  Center  has  had  an  ongoing  evaluation  with  the  aid  of  graduate  students 
|    under  the  direction  of  Professor  Michael  Howe,  Seociology  Department,  University 
of  San  Francisco.    This  ongoing  evaluation  will  continue  during  the  coming  year. 
A  measure  of  program  succeys  can  readily  be  viewed  by  an  evaluator  of  crime 
statistics  on  Hunters  Point  youth  residents. 

6.  Budget  Summary 


Grant  Funds 


Match  i  nq  F-jr  Js 


Personal  Services 
Trave I 

Consultant  Services 

Supplies  &  Operating  Expenses 

Equi  pment 


$58,068 
0 


$10,618 
350 


3,053 
9,700 
1,200 


4,500 
6,806 
5,816 


TOTAL 


$72,021 


$28,434 
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Proponent: 


The  Delinquency  Prevention  Commission 


Project  Title: 


Neighborhood  Alternatives  Program — Western  Addition  Youth 
Defense  Program 


Project  Contact 
Person : 


Mr.  Harold  Armstrong 


I .       Proolem  BacKground 

This  program  is  located  in  the  Western  Addition  area  of  San  Francisco  to 
serve  youth  of  that  area.     Its  main  focus  is  to  provide  alternatives  to  the 

juvenile  justice  system. 

In  1969,    \9%  of  all  youth  ages  10-17  who  reside  in  the  Western  Addition 
area  were  referred  to  Juvenile  Court  by  arrest  or  citation.    Of  the  797  males 
between  14  and  17  who  resided  there,  28%  were  similarly  referred  to  Youth  Guidance 
Center.    Thus,  almost  2  out  of  every  10  youngsters  between  10-17  were  physically 
processed  through  the  juvenile  justice  system  In  1969. 

This  program  is  designed  to  provide  indigenous  assistance  to  youth  residents 

of  the  area. 


2 .      Project  Objectives: 

The  immediate  goal  Is  to  reduce  further  the  number  and  rate  of  arrests,  deten- 
tions, petitions  filed  and  imprisonment  of  juveniles  from  the  Western  Addition 
area.    The  long  range  objective  of  this  program  Is  to  Increase  community  capability 
to  deal   internally  with  problems  of  its  youth  in  need  of  assistance. 


3.      Approach  for  Achieving  the  Objectives 

Court  Liaison  officers  visit  youth  Guidance  Center  every  day.    Their  first 
job  will  be  to  identify  youngsters  from  the  Western  Addition  area  who  have  been 
newly  arrested  or  cited.    The  counselor  responsible  will-  contact  the  parents  to 
secure  written  permission  to  represent  and  help  the  child.    The  counselor  attempts 
to  persuade  the  Probation  Officer  to  release 'the  child  to  the  family  and  himself 
or  he  will  alert  a  lawyer  and  assist  the  parents  in  attending  the  detention  hearing 
The  same  procedures  will  be  followed  for  adjudication  hearings  and  dispositional 
hearings  while  the  counselor  seeks  to  develop  alternatives  that  may  prevent  an  ad- 
judication of  delinquency  or  commitment  to  a  County  or  State  institution. 

Once  the  youth  is  released  to  the  community,  the  counselor's  responsibility 
is  to  give  him  whatever  support  he  needs,  which  may  mean  daily  contacts  for  a 
period  of  time.     For  many  youngsters  It  means  frequent  talks  with  their  parents 
in  an  effort  to  transform  misunderstanding  or  rejection  into  warmer  feelings. 

Inevitably,  most  youngsters  referred  to  Youth  Guidance    Center  have  school 
problems  at  which  time  staff  will  assist  and  oftentimes  provide  tutoring.  Some 
will  need  help  with  medical,  mental  and  drug  problems;  others  need  foster  or 
group  homes,  job  training  or  Jobs,  recreational  opportunities. 
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scribed  above  to  boys  and  girls  with  problems  who  are  re.ferred  by  the  scnools 
parents,  by  welfare,  by  other  clients,  by  themselves  or  recruited  by  staff.  ' 

4.      Statement  of  work  and  work  schedule 


The  Western  Addition  Youth  Defense  Program  depends  upon  a  combination  of 
legal  assistance  and  the  provision  of  practical  alternatives  to  arrest,  detention 
and  institutionalization  of  youngsters. 

To  be  successful   in  diverting  troubled  youngsters  from  the  criminal  justice 
machinery,  the  Center  will  provide  alternative  care  and  supervision.    The  variety 
of  alternatives  required  grows  with  the  number  of  youngsters  dealt  with.  The 
process  involves  close  cooperation  with  Probation  Intake  and  Probation  Officers. 


5.  Project  Evaluation 

The  Center  has  had  an  ongoing  evaluation  which  will  be  continued  during  the 
coming  year.    A  measure  of  program  success  can  readily  be  viewed  by  an  evaluation 
of  crime  statistics  on  Hunters  Point  Youth  residents. 

6.  Budget  Summary 


Grant  Funds 


Matching  Fungs 


Personal  Services 
Trave  I 

Consultant  Services 

Supplies  &  Operating  Expenses 

Equi  pment 


$61  ,720 
0 


3,053 
I  1 ,600 
0 


10,730 
8,664 
2,000 
$29,288 


$7,544 

350 


Total 


$76,373 
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Proponent:  San  Francisco  Department  of  Public  Health 

Project  Title:  Methadone  Maintenance  Satellite  Clinic 

Project  Contact 

Person:  Dr.  Francis  Curry,  Director,  Dept.  of  Public  Health 


I .      Problem  Background 

This  program  proposes  to  offer  methadone  maintenance  treatment  to  100  hard- 
core heroin  addicts  currently  residing  in  the  Bayview-Hunters  Point  area  of  San 
Francisco,  which  is  also  the  area  with  the  highest  drug  abuse. 

Methadone  is  an  inexpensive  synthetic  opiate  which  blocks  the  euphoric  effects 
of  and  eliminates  the  craving  for  heroin.    Under  present  California  law,   it  is  legal 
to  treat  narcotics  addicts  (using  methadone  maintenance)  on  an  outpatient  basis  in 
County  Community  Mental  Health  facilities.    The  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
Department  of  Public  Health,  Community  Mental  Health  Services,  Center  for  Special 
Problems,  has  been  successfully  operating  a  methadone  maintenance  program  since 
July,   1969.    Currently,  there  are  three  satellite  units  (one  in  the  Northeast  sec- 
tion of  the  City,  one  in  the  Western  Addition  district  and  one  In  the  Mission)  and 
a  Central   Induction  Center. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  more  efficient  and  community-based  services,  the  San 
Francisco  Department  of  Public  Health  is  presently  Involved  In  decentralizing  all 
treatment  facilities.     To  facilitate  this  philosophy  of  decentralized  treatment, 
the  Center  has  decided  to  establish  satellite  facilities  In  the  heart  of  major  drug 
abuse  target  areas. 

Drug  abuse  is  cited  as  one  of  the  most  critical  problems  In  this  area.  The 
establishment  of  a  methadone  maintenance  program  to  serve  the  Bayview-Hunters 
Point  area  is  suggested  as  the  means  for  reaching  law  and  justice  objectives  of 
reducing  crime  and  more  effectively  and  humanely  dealing  with  the  drug  abuse 
offender . 


2 .       Project  Objectives 

The  ramifications  of  such  a  program  are  not  readily  attainable,  however,  the 

immediate  measurable  objectives  are  as  follows: 

a.  An  end  to  heroin  addiction  for  those  on  the  program 

b.  Return  to  a  respectable  and  productive  life  style 

c.  Better  general  physical  and  mental  health 

d.  Satisfying  Interpersonal  relationships 

e.  The  reduction  of  crime 

f.  A  safer  and  more  liveable  neighborhood 

g.  Better  and  more  accessible  health  facilities 

h.  The  provision  of  an  alternative  to  arrest  and  incarceration  as  a 
means  of  treating  drug  addiction 
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3. 


Approach  for  Achieving  the  Objectives 


At  the  point  of  contact,  the  individual  seeking  help  will  be  initial ly  screened 
and  referred  for  final  evaluation  and  screening  at  the  methadone  maintenance  induc- 
tion center,  259  Hyde  Street,  where  a  physical  examination,  X-ray  and  routine  lab- 

|  oratory  work  will  be  done,  heroin  blockade  effected  and  stabilization  on  methadone 
achieved.     During  stabilization,  ancillary  supportive  services  will  be  available 
if  needed  (psychiatric  help,  job  counseling  and  other  medicai  and  dental  services). 

j After  successful  stabilization,  the  individual  will  be  returned  to  the  methadone 
maintenance  satellite  clinic  in  his  neighborhood  for  his  daily  methadone  adminis- 

,  tration  and  treatment. 

Regular  urine  tests  will  be  given  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  individual 
is  abusing  drugs  while  on  the  program.  This  information  will  be  used  both  clin- 
ically and  stati  stica I ly .  C I i  n  i  ca I  I y,  it  is  used  to  £i  gna  I  difficulties  ei  ther 
medical  or  psychiatric,  which  can  be  quickly  attended.  Statistically,  it  is  used 
to  determine  the  success  of  the  individuals  on  the  program  snd  the  program's  over- 
a  1 1  effect i veness . 

4.      Statement  of  Work  and  Work  Schedule 


Currently,  there  are  seventy  individuals  from  the  Bayview-Hunters  Point  area 
on  methadone  and  ready  to  transfer  to  a  maintenance  facility.    Once  such  a  facility 
becomes  available,  staff  hired  and  trained  (a  period  of  2-3  weeks  working  in  an 

;  existing  program  with  direct  supervision  from  the  induction  staff),  the  program 
can  begin.    During  the  training  period,  necessary  ordering  of  supplies,  installation 
of  a  security  system  and  acquisition  of  Federal  and  State  licenses  and  approval  can 
be  secured.    After  the  initial  70  patients  are  transferred,  the  rate  of  induction 
of  new  patients  from  the  area  will  be  approximately  five  each  week.     The  center  will 
be  complete  operating  capacity  in  16  weeks  (4  months).     After  funding  is  achieved, 

1  the  program  could  be  operational   in  one  month. 


5.      Project  Evaluation 

The  program  will  provid  annual  and  interim  progress  reports.  Some  measures 
of  its  effectiveness  will  be  evidenced  in  decreased  crime  rates. 

The  program  evaluation  will  reveal  the  effectiveness  of  methadone  as  a  means 
of  treatment  by  numbers  rehabilitated  and  returned  to  the  normal  society. 

6.    Budget  Summary 


Grant  Funds  Matching  Funds 

$125,000  $38,000 
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Proponent : 


S.F.  Sheriff's  Department 


Project  Title: 


Inmate  Classification  System  for  S.F.  County  Jails 


Project  Contact 
Person: 


Sheriff  Richard  Hongisto 


I .       Problem  Background 

No  inmate  classification  system  presently  exists  in  the  San  Francisco  jail 
facilities.     The  lack  of  such  a  system  not  only  creates  a  number  of  serious  problems 
but  also  places  severe  limitations  on  the  appropriate  use  of  facilities  and  the 
potential   for  innovative  programming. 


2 .      Project  Objectives. 

The  major  objectives  of  such  a  system  would  be  to  develop  an  integrated  and 
realistic  program  for  the  Individual   inmate  from  the  time  of  commitment  until 
release.    The  purposes  of  classification  are  accomplished,  first,  by  Identifying 
and  analyzing  the  problems  presented  by  the  inmate  through  the  use  of  every  available 
technique,  such  as  through  social   investigations,  medical,  psychiatric,  psych- 
ological examinations,  educational,  vocational,  religious  and  recreational  studies; 
second,  by  deciding  In  staff  conference  upon  a  program  of  treatment  and  training 
based  upon  these  analyses;  third,  by  assuring  that  the  program  decided  upon  is 
placed  into  operation;  and  fourth,  by  observing  the  progress  of  the  inmate  under 
the  program  and  by  changing  it  when  indicated. 


3.      Approach  to  Achieving  the  Objectives 

Upon  entry  into  the  jail,  each  Inmate  will  be  tested  in  such  areas  as  : 

a.  Social  background 

b.  Physical  and  mental  health  problesm 

c.  Educational  and  vocational  needs  and  abilities. 

The  results  of  such  tests  will  provide  correctional  personnel  with  a  base-line 
data  source  around  which  a  treatment  and  rehabilitative  program  can  be  designed. 
Assessment  of  individual  progress  will  be  made  in  each  case  and,  where  indicated, 
program  modification  will  be  accomplished  to  best  meet  the  inmate's  needs. 


4.       Statement  of  Work  and  Work  Schedule 

This  will  be  an  ongoing  program  involving  the  use  of  a  full-time  director 
(criminologist);  a  half-time  assistant;  and  a  quarter-time  physician  who  will  work 
with  a  medical  services  team. 

The  director  will  be  responsible  for  the  overall  operation  of  the  program  and 
more  specifically,  the  socially  oriented  elements  of  the  project.  The  doctor  will 
establish  a  medical  classification  system. 
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5.      Project  Evaluation 


Evaluation  of  the  program  will  be  based  upon  its  impact  upon  the  over-crowded 
conditions  in  the  jail;  the  ability  of  the  Sheriff's  Department  to  develop  new 
treatment  and  rehabilitative  programs  and  the  identification  of  minimum  and  max- 
imum security  risk  inmates. 


6.      Budget  Summary 

Personal  Services  $30,364 
Supplies  and  Operating  Expenses  I  3,988 

TOTAL  $44,352 

Grant  Funds  Requested:  $33,264 
Grantee  Contribution:  11,088 
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Proponent: 


San  Francisco  Delinquency  Prevention  Commission 


Project  Title: 


Youth  Energy  Source — Neighborhood  Alternatives  Program 


Project  Contact 
Person: 


Larry  Casperson,  Director 


I .     Problem  Background 

Because  of  the  low  number  of  petitions  filed  in  Juvenile  Court  against 
youth  who  reside  in  the  Sunset  area,  there  was  a  prevailing  belief  that  there 
were  no  juvenile  problems  In  the  area,  and  that  these  problems  exist  only  in 
poor  and  minority  neighborhoods.     The  Sunset  is  a  middle  class  community  and 
the  police,  probation  department  and  the  juvenile  court  had  implicit  trust 
In  the  middle  class  family's  ability  to  deal  with  its  own  problem  children. 
The  Sunset  is  also  a  civil  service  community  where  many  firemen  and  policemen 
reside;  thus,  more  deference  is  naturally  given  to  the  Sunset's  children  than 
to  children  In  other  areas  of  the  City.     For  example,  the  Sunset  has  the 
highest  rate  of  car  theft  in  the  City,  but  one  of  the  lowest  rates  of  petitions 
being  filed.     Formal  referrals  to  the  Court  are  low  and  citations  rather  than 
arrests  are  the  preferred  methods  of  bringing  the  youngster  to  the  Probation 
Department.    Notwithstanding  this,  the  rate  of  referrals  to  Juvenile  Court  from 
the  Sunset  increased  \9%  from  1969  to  1970.     This  Increase  merely  represents 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg.     The  number  of  youngsters  turned  off  by  school,  caught 
In  drugs  and  involved  In  Infractions  of  the  law  in  natural  consequence  of  this 
Involvement,   is  ever  increasing. 


2 .     Project  Objectives 

The  immediate  goal   Is  to  reduce  the  number  and  rate  of  arrests,  detentions, 
petitions  filed  and • I mpr I sonment  of  juveniles  from  the  Sunset  neighborhood. 
The  long-range  objective  is  to  increase  the  community's  capability  to  deal 
internally  with  problems  of  Its  youth  in  need  of  assistance. 


3.     Approach  for  Achieving  the  Objectives 

Court  liaison  officers  will  visit  Youth  Guidance  Center  daily.  Typically, 
their  first  job  will  be  to  identify  youngsters  from  the  Sunset  neighborhood  who 
have  been  newly  arrested  or  cited.  The  counselor  responsible  must  first  contact 
the  parents  to  secure  written  permission  to  represent  and  help  the  child. 

If  feasible,  the  counselor  will  attempt  to  have  the  youth  released  to  his 
parent  or  to  himself.    Otherwise,  a  lawyer  is  alerted  and  parents  are  notified 
to  attend  the  detention  hearing.    The  same  procedure  will  be  fol lowed  for  ad- 
judication hearings  and  dispositional  hearings  while  the  counselor  seeks  to 
develop  alternatives  that  may  prevent  an  adjudication  of  delinquency  or  commit- 
ment to  a  County  or  State  Institution. 


Once  the  youth  is  released  to  the  community,  the  counselor's  respon- 
sibility is  to  give  him  whatever  support  he  needs,  which  may  mean  dally 
contacts  for  a  period  of  time.     For  many  youngsters  it  means  frequent  talks 
with  their  parents  in  an  effort  to  transform  misunderstanding  or  rejection 
into  warmer  feelings. 

Inevitably,  most  youngsters  referred  to  Youth  Guidance  Center  have  school 
problems  at  which  time  staff  will  assist  and  oftentimes  provide  tutoring.  Some 
will  need  help  with  medical,  mental  and  drug  problems;  others  need  foster  or 
group  homes,  job  training  or  jobs,  recreational  opportunities,  etc. 


4.     Statement  of  Work  and  Work  Schedule 

The  Energy  Project  depends  upon  a  combination  of  legal  assistance  and  the 
provision  of  proactical  alternatives  to  arrest,  detention  and  institutionalization 
of  youngsters. 

To  be  successful   in  diverting  troubled  youngsters  from  the  criminal  justice 
machinery,  the  Center  will  provide  alternative  care  and  supervision.    The  variety 
of  alternatives  required  grows  with  the  number  of  youngsters  dealth  with.  The 
process  involves  close  cooperation  with  Probation  Intake  and  Probation  Officers. 


5.     Project  Eva  I uat  i  on 

The  Center  has  had  an  ongoing  evaluation  with  the  aid  of  graduate  students 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Michael  Howe,  Sociology  Department,  University 
of  San  Francisco.  This  ongoing  evaluation  will  continue  during  the  coming 
year.    A  measure  of  program  success  can  readily  be  viewed  by  an  evaluation  of 
crime  statistics  on  Sunset  youth  residents. 


6.     Budget  Summary 


Grant  Funds 


Matching  Funds 


Personal  Services 
Trave I 

Consultant  Services 

Supplies  &  Operating  Expenses 

Equ  i  pment 


$43,548 
0 


$10,486 
350 


3,053 
5,400 
0 


2,628 
5,354 
1 ,950 


TOTAL 


$52,001 


$20,768 
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Proponent:  Mun i c i pa  I /Super i or  Courts 

Project  Title:  Court  Information  System 

Project  Contact 
Person: 


I .       Problem  Background 

The  present  functions  of  the  criminal  divisions  of  Superior  and  Municipal 
Courts  are  handled  by  judges,  professional  employees,  clerical  employees  of  the 
County  Clerk's  office  and  Municipal  Court  Clerfc's  office  and  others. 

Approximately  43,000  felony  and  misdemeanor  cases  are  filed  annually  in  the 
Municipal  and  Superior  Courts.     At  present,  there  are  500  open  cases  in  the 
Superior  Court  and  1,300  open  cases  in  the  Municipal  Court.    Between  the  two  courts 
over  1,000  cases  are  awaiting  jury  trial  requiring  one  to  five  days  of  judicial 
time  on  the  average.    On  the  basis  of  past  experience  the  backlog  i s  4  to  6 
months  of  work  in  Municipal  Court  and  6  to  8  months  work  in  Superior  Court. 


2 .      Project  Objectives 

The  objectives  of  this  project  are  fourfold; 

a.  Crime  Control  —  By  increasing  the  throughput  of  cases  through  the  court 
system  from  apprehension  to  speedy  trial  and  sentencing  the  would-be 
criminal   is  deterred. 

b.  Cost  Control  —  By  reducing  the  average  length  of  stay  from  arrest  to 
disposition  of  prisoners  in  county  jails,  the  amount  spent  on  prisoner 
maintenance  should  be  reduced. 

c.  Service  —  I n  an  attempt  to  hold  the  property  tax  levels  and  keep  court 
costs  from  rising,  additional  staffing  and  facilities  have  been  limited. 
This  can  only  be  reflected  in  an  impairment  of  service  in  the  face  of  a 
rising  caseload  andan  increase  in  complexity  per  case. 

d.  Restore  Respect  —  Perhaps  the  most  important  objective  is  the  increasing 
of  the  public's  respect  for  the  administration  of  justice. 

This  would  be  accomplished  in  part  by  presenting  a  we  I  I -managed , 
efficient,  business-like  atmosphere  to  all  persons  who  are  participating 
in  the  Court's  functions  (jurors,  witnesses,  victims,  defendants,  etc.). 


3.      Approach  for  Achieving  the  Objectives 

Objectives  will  be  reached  by  the  addition  of  an  on-line  Court  Information 
System  for  Criminal  Courts  to  the  County's  existing  data  processing  facility.  This 
system  encompasses  a  data  base  of  case  histories,  calendars,  and  name  indices  for 
a  I  I  court  act  i  v  i  ty . 


The  calendaring  portion  of  the  system  aids  the  Court  Administrator  in  keeping 
a  centralized,  up-to-the-minute  record  of  Court  schedules  and  calendars.  Terminal 
operators  can  immediately  update  affected  records  as  dispositions,  additions, 
changes  and  deletions  are  received  from  courtrooms,  clerks'  offices  and  other 
sources.    Calendars  and  schedules,  as  current  as  the  latest  terminal  entry,  can 
be  viewed  at  any  time. 

The  case  history  portion  of  the  system  stores  the  information  on  the  cases 
before  the  Court.    Case  numbers  are  entered  on  the  terminal  along  with  other  basic 
information  such  as  entitlement,  case  type,  and  filing  date.     The  names  of 
all  persons  involved  in  the  action  and  the  activities  which  have  occurred  to  date, 
including  calendar  or  schedule  appearances  and  papers  filed,  may  also  be  entered. 
Case  histories  may  be  displayed  as  needed. 

The  name  index  portion  of  the  system  stores  information  about  all  persons 
involved  in  the  judicial  process.     In  addition  to  plaintiffs  and  defendants,  these 
persons  may  include  lawyers,  prosecutors,  judges,  witnesses,  police  officers  and  other 
individuals  the  Court  may  wish  to  index.     Supplied  with  a  relevant  name,  the  system 
can  display  all  cases  involving  any  of  these  persons.    A  court  officer  can,  for 
example,  routinely  check  the  index  to  spot  individuals  released  on  bail  (or 
probation)  and  subsequently  arrested. 

The  identification  number  index  capability  makes  it  possible  for  court  per- 
sonnel to  view  name  and  case  information  by  entering  a  related  number,  such  as 
the  booking  or  FBI  number. 


4.      Statement  of  Work  and  Work  Schedule 

Systems  work  will  be  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  County's  Chief  of 
Systems,  and  in  cooperation  with  the  project  coordinator  from  Superior  Court, 
Assistant  Secretary  and  representatives  for  the  various  agencies  (District 
Attorney,  Public  Defender,  Adult  Probation). 

Tasks 

a.  Document  criminal  division  municipal  court 

b.  Document  criminal  division  superior  court 

c.  Preliminary  tests  on  S.F.  FASTER  System 

d.  Document  County  Clerk 

e.  Document  Adult  Probation 

f.  Document  District  Attorney 

g.  Document  Public  Defender 

h.  Document  Sheriff 

i.  Put  documentation  in  final  form 

j.      Overall  presentation  of  existing  system 
k.      Design  S.F.  Basic  Courts  System 

1 )  Record  I ayouts 

2)  User  options  defined 

3)  Screen  layouts 
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4)  Assign  records  numbers 

5)  Assign  disposition  codes  and  any  other  codes  desired 

6)  Indicate  terminal  locations 

7)  Define  any  additional  programs  to  be  done  by  S.F.  programmers 
I.      New  systems  design  presentation 

m.      Revise  present  system 
n.       Install  one  terminal 

o.      Turn  over  revised  program  decks  to  system  programmer 

p.      Modify  batch  calendars  and  write  other  supplementary  programs 

q.      Test  basic  courts  system 

r.      Start  conversion  of  test  data  Superior  court — Criminal  division  (selected 

50  cases) 

s.      Write  operators  manual 
t.      Test  selected  50  cases 
u.      Convert  complete  file 
v.       Load  complete  file 

w.       Install  terminals  and  train  operators 
x.      Start  operation 

V-      Repeat  steps  o.  through  x.  for  municipal  court — criminal  division 


Pro  ject  Eva  I  uat  i  on 

The  effectiveness  of  the  project  would  be  measured  as  follows: 

a.  Samples  of  50  completed  cases  representative  of  the  workload  would  be 
drawn  before  and  after  the  project.    Analysis  of  these  cases  would  be 
focused  on  finding  statistically  significant  results  in  key  areas  of 
measurement. 

b.  Personnel  involved  in  the  administration  of  justice  would  be  surveyed 
before  and  after  the  project  by  means  of  questionnaires.  These  would 
be  analyzed  to  identify  statistically  significant  shifts  in  estimates 
and  opinions. 

c.  To  measure  changes  in  the  image  of  the  institutions  of  justice,  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  courts  and  justice  agencies  would  be  asked  to  report  all 
threats  (including  anonymous  phone  calls  to  the  person's  residence) 
during  the  life  of  the  project  and  for  six  months  thereafter.  The 
resulting  data  would  be  analyzed  to  determine  whether  a  reduction  in  the 
"threat  rate"  occurred  and  if  so,  whether  or  not  it  was  statistically 

s  i  gn I f I  cant. 

Other  Incidents,  protests,  and  negative  reactions  could  also  be  tabulated 
In  this  manner. 

Project  Budget  Summary 

Grant  Funds  Matching  Funds 

Personal  Services  $66,283  $69,893 

Travel  156 

Consultant  Services  12,000  10,000 

Supplies  &  Operating  Expenses  34,081  29,432 

Equipment  3,1-55 

$115,675  $109,325 


Proponent: 


San  Francisco  Public  Health  Department 


Project  Title: 


Reality  House  West:     A  Community-Based  Drug  Rehabilitation  Prog 


Project  Contact 
Person: 


Mr.  Leroy  Looper 


I .      Problem  Background 

The  numerous  individual  and  social  problems  resulting  from  drug  abuse  are  a 
growing  plague  in  the  life  of  our  communities,  both  urban  and  suburban.     In  San 
Francisco,  drug  abuse  and  addiction  have  been  a  chronic  drain  on  the  social, 
economic  and  human  welfare  of  the  entire  city.    Public  health  officials  now 
estimate  that  the  number  of  heroin  addicts  in  the  city  Is  5,000.    Drug  related 
crime  has  Increased  substantially  over  the  last  two  years.    Ail  indications  are 
that  the  extent  of  drug  abuse  Is  Increasing,  particularly  among  young  people. 
This  Is  evident  in  the  extensive  presence  of  drug  use  and  abuse  among  school- 
aged  youth. 


2.  Project  Objectives 

Reality  House  West  has  the  following  four  objectives: 

a.  To  re-educate  drug  abusers 

b.  To  offer  an  effective  alternative  to  expensive  incarceration  or  institu- 
tiona I ization. 

c.  To  help  prevent  drug  abuse. 

d.  To  develop  among  former  addicts  a  source  of  manpower  for  community  drug 
treatment  programs,  criminal  justice  programs  and  other  human  service 
agencies . 

3.  Approach  for  Achieving  the  Objectives 

In  order  to  achieve  the  program  objectives,  Reality  House  West  staff  will  use 
both  direct  and  indirect  methods  of  approach.     The  indirect  wil I  take  place  by 
us  i  ng  the  medi  a  for  commun I  cat i  ng  our  ava  i  I ab  i  I i  ty  of  serv  i ces .    Radio  and  T.V. 
spot  announcements  and  participation  on  panel  discussions  relating  to  the  drug 
problems  of  the  Bay  Area. 

The  direct  approach  will  be  achieved  by  (a)    street  recruiting  (b)  visits  to 
community  organizations,  agencies  and  churches  (c)  referral   from  established  mental 
health  facilities  (d)  referral   from  the  courts  and  Probation  Department.  It 
should  be  noted  that  daily  progress  reports  shall  be  maintained  on  a  I  I  client 
participants  in  the  RHW  program. 


4.      Statement  of  Work  and  Work  Schedules 

The  administrative  office  is  presently  functioning  with  the  services  of  a 
full-time  administrative  assistant,  a  cl erk-typi st,  an  accountant  and  a  project 
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consultant.     This  facility  also  houses  the  office  of  the  executive  director,  the 
program  coordinator,  and  the  program  administrator.     Staff  at  the  administrative 
office  is  responsible  for  coordinating  the  operating  program  structure  and  for- 
mulating plans  for  program  expansion.     Present  operating  structure  Indicates  a 
need  for  additional  staff  at  each  of  the  RHW  facilities.    At  the  administrative 
office,  an  additional  secretary-receptionist,  and  a  consultant  would  assure  a 
more  smoothly  run  productive  unit. 

The  detoxification  center  (open  24  hours  a  day),  Is  usually  where  clients 
have  their  first  exposure  to  the  RHW  program.     It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the 
staff,  at  this  facility,  to  process  the  entrance  of  clients  Into  the  program, 
screening  and  Intake  Interviews  are  conducted  at  the  detoxification  unit  by  a 
staff  counselor  or  the  facility  director.    During  such  Interviews  the  staff 
member  is  to  probe    the  client  to  determine  more  facts  about  the  source  of  the 
problem.  Things  to  be  looked  for  are:     deteriorating  domestic  relations,  serious 
employment  problems  or  drug  reliance  based  on  massive  depressive  living  conditions. 
The  staff  member    Is  also  responsible  to  explain  house  rules  and  procedures  at 
this  time  to  Incoming  clients.      After  the  Intake  interview  bedding  arrangements 
are  made,  along  with  a  complete  physical  examination  by  qualified  physicians  and 
a  basic  orientation  of  the  program  Is  given  by  a  staff  counselor. 

The  two  24  hour  live  adult  residence  houses  are  capable  of  housing  fifteen 
to  twenty  clients  on  an  ongoing  basts.    After  detoxification  clients  are  asked  to 
make  a  two  month  commitment  to  remain  in  the  program  prior  to  entering  one  of  the 
halfway  houses.     Once  a  client  has  entered  a  house,  the  depth  of  his  therapy  Is 
increased  by  professional  and  lay  staff  therapists.    The  client  is  regularly  con- 
fronted about  his  plans  and  intentions  in  the  future.     It  is  the  responsibility 
of  staff  personnel  to  counsel  and  to  point  out  alternatives  to  past  modes  of  self- 
destructive  behavior.    This  may  take  the  form  of  family  counseling,  occupational 
guidance  or  a  combination  of  both.     The  key  is  to  find  out  what  constructively 
motivates  or  turns  on  a  client.     When  this  has  been  achieved,  the  clients  coun- 
selor must  structure  a  positive  program  of  growth  and  assist  the  client  in 
achieving  the  objectives  of  such  a  program. 


5 .      Project  Evaluation 

How  well  re-education  of  the  drug  abuser  is  achieved  Is  measured  basically 
by  the  progress  of  the  client.  Pertinent  client  history  and  medical  tests  will 
be  obtained  as  part  of  the  intake  process.  Then,  periodically  in  the  course  of 
treatment  and  follow-up  services,  additional   information  will  be  compiled  and 

ana  I yzed. 

Subjective  or  self-reports  may  be  helpful  also.  How  does  the  client  spend 
his  time?  Have  drugs  as  the  "center  of  life"  been  replaced?  Does  he  feel  more 
worthy,  more  in  control  of  his  life? 

It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  each  staff  member  to  regularly  record  the 
required  information.    The  administrative  assistant  will  assist  staff  members  in 
meeting  this  requirement  and  will  generally  be  in  charge  of  record  maintenance. 


Budget  Summary 


Personal  Services 
Trave I 

Consultant  Services 
Supplies  and  Operating 

Expenses 
Equ  i  pment 

TOTAL 


Grant  Funds  Match  i  nq 

$43,500 


$43,500  $14,500 
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Proponent: 


Department  of  Public  Health 


Project: 


Walden  House 


Project  Contact 
Person : 


Mr.  Walter  Littrel I 


I  .       Prob lem  Background 

The  problem  of  drug  abuse  In  urban  centers  such  as  San  Francisco  is  well 
known  and  thoroughly  documented  by  research  and  reports  from  many  areas  of  govern- 
ment from  law  enforcement  agencies,  and  from  school  officials,  mental  health,  and 
other  social  service  agencies.  Among  young  persons  In  particular,  the  use  and  ad- 
diction to  dangerous  drugs  such  as  heroin  has  taken  an  alarming  upswing.  Profes- 
sional estimates  on  the  number  of  drug  addicts  In  San  Francisco  range  from  3,000 
to  20,000. 

The  need  for  help  and  treatment  for  persons  suffering  from  drug  abuse  problems 
is  obvious;  however,  few  facilities  with  effective  programs  for  persons  with  serious 
drug  problems  are  in  operation. 


2 .       Project  Objectives 

Walden  House  is  attempting  to  deal  with  several  problems  concerned  with  drug 

abuse: 

a.  One  objective  is  to  provide  effective  drug  treatment  for  the  increasing 
number  of  drug  abusers. 

b.  To  provide  effective  help  for  drug  abusers  by  assisting  abusers  to 
develop  tools  and  resources  useful  to  eliminate  destructive  aspects  for 
I  i  fe  sty  I es . 

c.  To  provide  a  good  working  model  for  the  development  of  additional  com- 
munity-based drug  treatment  facilities  and  programs. 

d.  To  provide  an  alternative  to  drug  abuse. 


3.  Approach  for  Achieving  the  Objectives 

The  central  characteristic  of  Walden  House  is  its  residential  structure  which 
is  conducive  to  proper  supervision  for  drug  abusers.    Also,   it  provides  a  drug-free 
environment;  an  abuser  can  make  a  total  break  from  dependency  on  the  drug  environmen 

The  daily  schedule  is  organized  into  a  number  of  activities.     The  educational 
component  of  the  program  includes  regular  seminars  on  a  variety  of  subjects. 

4 .  Statement  of  Work  and  Work  Schedules 

The  actual  program  consists  of  a  therapeutic  environment  with  group  and 
Individual  therapy,  medical  treatment  for  drug  reactions  and  withdrawal,  emergency 
psychiatric  treatment,  24-hour  supervision,  room,  board  and  vocational  counseling. 
The  therapeutic  program  consists  of  three  distinct  phases. 


The  first  phase  occurs  in  the  initial  two  weeks  in  the  house.     The  individual 
may  be  detoxified  from  drugs,   if  necessary,  by  a  physician.     The  individual  is 
restricted  to  the  house  and  cuts  off  all  contact  with  his  old  environment.    He  begins 
adjusting  to  a  new  living  situation,   learns  a  job  in  the  house,  and  begins  making 
new  friends  in  the  house. 

The  second  phase  comes  after  the  person  has  made  his  adjustment  to  the  house. 
Following  an  evaluation  by  the  staff,  he  is  allowed  to  leave  the  house,  either 
with  the  company  of  another  member  of  the  house  or  by  himself.     The  person  as- 
sumes a  more  responsible  position  in  the  house  and  earns  a  promotion  in  his  job. 
This  phase  can  last  from  one  month  to  many  months,  depending  on  his  behavior  and 
attitude.     If  at  any  time  in  his  development,  the  person  reverts  back  to  negative 
behavior  patterns,  it  may  be  judged  necessary  by  the  staff  and  residents  in  the 
house  to  demote  the  person  and  have  him  work  through  his  problem  again  as  a  learn- 
ing experience. 

The  final  phase  of  the  program  Is  one  of  "re-entry."    One  spends  more  time 
away  from  the  house;  he  may  go  on  speaking  engagements  to  the  schools,  do  volun- 
teer work,  return  to  school  himself,  and  finally  lock  for  a  job  and  make  plans 
for  leaving  Walden  House. 


5.      Project  Eva  I uation 

Evaluation  of  the  Walden  House  program  is  made  on  the  basis  of  several  types 
of  Information.    Reactions  of  the  residents  to  the  program,  judgments  and  criticisms 
of  the  staff,  and  comments  and  observations  from  outside  agencies  and  individuals 
concerned  with  drug  abuse  are  all  taken  into  account.    The  principal  focus  of 
evaluation  Is  the  individual  resident.    The  key  question  is  whether  the  resident 
makes  a  satisfactory  break  with  destructive  patterns  of  drug  abuse.  Evaluation 
of  the  Individual  resident  is  facilitated  by  weekly  reports  which  describe  his 
performance  and  additudes. 


Budget  Summary 

Grant  Match  i  nq 

Personal  Services  $55,856  $6,000 

Travel  3,120 

Consultant  2,000 

Supplies  &  Operating  Expenses  1,060  33,127 

TOTAL  $58,916  $42,247 
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Chinatown-North  Beach  Coordinating 
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Proponent: 


The  Delinquency  Prevention  Commission 


Project  Title: 


Streetwork:  A  Community-Based  Alternative  to  Probation 
and  Parole 


Project  Contact 
Person : 


Mr.  Percy  Pinkney,  Director 


I .      Problem  Background 

The  program  is  designed  to  correct  delinquent  behavior  patterns  and  to  sig- 
nificantly reduce  rates  of  recidivism  and  contacts  with  law  enforcement  officials 
in  the  cases  of  30  youths--20  on  probation  for  the  San  Francisco  Youth  Guidance 
Center  and  10  on  parole  from  the  California  Youth  Authority — who  have  histories 
of  such  behavior  and  who  have  been  placed  on  parole  or  probation  status  as  a  result 
of  felony  charges  against  them.    This  is  to  be  accomplished,  as  stated  in  the 
summary,  by  utilizing  the  skills  and  abilities  of  streetworkers— i nd i genous  community 
youth  workers — on  a  constant,  one-to-one  basis  to  solve  problems  and  make  situational 
readjustments  with  the  youths. 

The  alternative  presented  by  the  use  of  streetwork  methods  in  the  reduction 
and  prevention  of  delinquent  behavior  is  a  response  to  the  fact  that  many  delin- 
quent youths  are  In  need  of  intensive  services  which  the  probation  and  parole 
institutions  do  not  have  time  or  personnel  to  provide.    Within  the  structure  of 
this  project,  such  treatment  and  services  are  offered  through  workers  who  are 
trained  to  deliver  them  and  who  have  backgrounds  and  experiences  similar  to  the 
youths  they  are  working  with. 


2 .      Project  Objectives 

During  the  second  project  year,  the  overall  objectives  of  the  program  remain 
in  effect,  since  the  final  results  will  be  the  cumulative  product  of  all  three 
funding  years.    These  goals  are: 

a.  To  prevent  30  young  men  residing  in  the  South  of  Market  community  in 
San  Francisco — 20  on  probation  from  the  Youth  Guidance  Center  and  10  on 
parole  from  the  California  Youth  Authority — from  engaging  in  behavior 
which  would  result  In  either  commitment  or  re-commitment  to  the  California 
Youth  Authority,  or  In  commitment  to  County  Jail  or  the  Department  of 
Corrections . 

b.  To  facilitate  the  successful  adjustment  of  these  30  young  men  to  a  program 
of  education,  job  training  or  a  full-time  job. 

c.  To  maintain  the  support  and  the  positive  adjustments  achieved  during  the 
first  year  In  many  enrol  lees,  including  the  notable  reduction  in  fre- 
quency of  arrests,  absence  of  commitments  or  re-commitments  to  institu- 
tions, success  In  school,  entrance  into  Jobs  and  into  college  programs. 

d.  To  Intensify  group-oriented  work  among  those  youths  heavily  affected  and 
Influenced  by  family  and  peer-group  dynamics,   including  group  experiments 
in  small  business  development  and  creative  job  opportunities,  as  well  as 
seeking  out  and  development  of  alternative  educational  settings. 
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e.      To  concentrate  heavily  on  working  with  those  youths  exhibiting  complex 
and  deep-seated  psychological  problems  in  order  to  abate  the  resultant 
destructive  and  delinquent  behavior  and  to  provide  access  to  the  pro- 
fessional and  community  resources  available  to  solve  these  problems. 


3 .      Approach  for  Achieving  Objectives 

An  essentially  supportive  approach  will  be  used  in  working  with  youths  who 
are  relatively  self-sufficient  and  who  seem  to  be  pursuing  positive  goals  at  this 
time.     The  previous  encounters  with  law  enforcement  officials  by  members  of  this 
group  appear  to  have  been  connected  with  motivational  and/or  situational  problems 
which  came  to  light  through  counseling  by  streetworkers  during  the  first  year. 
These  problems  wh i  I  I  be  resolved,  whenever  possible,  by  counseling  sessions  with 
the  streetworkers  and  by  situational  adjustments  achieved  with  the  assistance  of 
those  workers. 

Workers  will  continue  t6  make  frequent  contact  with  these  youths  and  to  pro- 
vide support  and  reinforcement,  tutoring,  family  counseling,  and  assistance  in 
seeking  and  obtaining  long-range  goals  such  as  career  plans  and  college  place- 
ment, where  applicable. 

In  dealing  with  those  youths  who  either  are  Involved  or  are  likely  to  become 
involved  in  serious  delinquent  bahevior  on  an  on-going  basis,  streetworkers  will 
concentrate  on  group  activities  and  group  work  both  within  the  families  and  the 
peer  group  structures. 

In  the  area  of  education,  workers  will  seek  to  develop  alternative  school 
programs  for  and  by  the  groups  which  would  prove  more  stimulating  and  relevant 
than  public  school  curricula  and  could  be  tailored  to  ethnic,  community  and  voca- 
tional interests. 

Streetworkers  will  employ  the  team  approach  to  handle  serious  behavioral 
prob I  ems . 


4 .      Statement  of  Work  and  Work  Schedule 

The  second  project  year  will  comprise  the  seventh  through  the  eighteenth 
months  of  the  24-month  Production  Period;  the  first  six  months  of  that  phase,  the 
Assessment  Phase,  wi  I  I  be  completed  at  the  end  of  the  first  project  year,  as  des- 
cribed in  the  Project  Summary.     The  second  year,  the  Support  Phase,  will  be 
devoted  entirely  to  the  implementation  of  the  previously  described  strategies  for 
the  achievement  of  the  second  year  goals:     (a)    Continued  support  for  those 
achieving  positive  adjustments;   (b)    Group  work,  with  emphasis  on  self-help  proj- 
ects, education  and  awareness  of  alternatives  for  the  majority  of  the  target 
sample;  and  (c)     Intensive  evaluation  fo  and  work  with  serious  delinquents  showing 
psychological  disorders,  and  application  of  team  intervention  and  external  pro- 
fessional resources  to  these  cases. 

The  time  phase  for  each  individual  case  will  necessarily  vary  from  case  to 
case.    Time  involvement  with  youths  already  achieving  progress  will  be  less  than 
that  for  the  remaining  two  classifications,  but  will  nonetheless  consist  of 
frequent  and  ongoing  contacts.    Work  with  the  second  group  will  be  the  main 
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activity  due  to  the  large  number  of  youths  included;  the  third  and  most  seriously 
delinquent  group,  however,  will  occupy  the  most  time  per  youth  for  the  street- 
workers since  intensive.  Individual  work  Is  called  for. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the  project  should  generate  a  clear  Indication 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  proposed  strategies  and  will  be  ready  to  proceed  with 
the  final  six  months  of  the  Support  Phase— ready  I ng  those  youths  not  yet  employed 
for  full-time  jobs  or  continued  education.    The  final  six  months  of  the  third 
year  will  be  used  to  place  those  youths  and  to  prepare  the  final  report. 


5.     Project  Evaluation 

In  terms  of  the  overall  project  goals,  the  evaluation  will  consist  of  comparing 
the  rates  of  recidivism  and  adjustment  achieved  by  the  target  sample  with  normal 
rates  of  recidivism  and  adjustment  achieved  by  comparable  CYA  and  Youth  Guidance 
Center  clients  for  a  comparable  period  of  time. 

In  addition,  in  terms  of  the  second  year  goals,  the  evaluation  will  focus 
upon  the  effectiveness  of  the  proposed  strategies  In  achieving  positive  results, 
including:    (a)    effectiveness  of  streetworker  support  and  follow-up  on  cases 
making  positive  progress;  (b)    effectiveness  of  peer  group  activities  Initiated 
by  the  streetworker  In  re-directing  the  energies  of  delinquent  youths  Into  more 
productive  areas;  (3)    the  success  of  the  proposed  controls  over  enrol  lees' 
behavior  when  It  is  deemed  necessary. 

As  part  of  the  second  year  evaluation,  an  activity  analysis  will  be  prepared 
by  observing  streetworkers  In  action  within  the  program.    The  ways  in  which  the 
workers  function  Jn  various  situations  will  be  broken  down  Into  activity  components 
for  the  purpose  of  generating  a  description  of  the  problems  faced  by  streetworkers 
and  the  approaches  and  techniques  used  to  solve  them. 


6,    Grant  Funds  Requested:  $87,717 
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Proponent: 


Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Commission 


Project  Title: 


Chinatown-North  Beach  Youth  Services  and  Coordinating  Center 


Project  Contact 
person: 


Mr.  Barry  Fong-Torres,  Director 


1 .  Problem  Background 

For  generations  delinquency  was  practically  unknown  among  Chinese-American 
children.     In  1963,  conflicts  between  Chinese  and  Black  youth  revealed  the  presence 
of  delinquent  gangs  among  Chinese  youngsters. 

In  1969,  the  San  Francisco  Chinese  Community  Citizens*  Survey  and  Fact-Finding 
Committee  Identified  eleven  gangs,  numbering  from  200-400  youth. 

Since  1964,  Chinese  juveniles  have  accounted  for  approximately  6%  of  all 
adjudications,  however,  this  age  group  only  accounted  for  13.5$  of  the  school 

age  population. 

Informed  members  of  the  Chinatown  community  who  work  with  youth  view  current 
statistics  as  only  the  exposed  tip  of  the  Iceberg,  surface  Indicators  of  deep 
trouble,  with  explosive  possibilities  as  the  population  swells. 

2 .  Project  Objectives 

There  are  basically  five  objectives  that  the  Center  seeks  to  achieve. 

a.      To  divert  youth  In  danger  of  becoming  delinquent  and  selected  young 
offenders  away  from  the  juvenile  justice  apparatus  through  active 
promotion  of  the  use  of  resources  based  in  the  Chinatown  community. 

b|.      To  provide  problem  Identification,  treatment  and  corrective  services 

to  youth  and  their  families  with  serious  behavioral  problems,  including 
those  on  probation  or  parole. 

c.  To  develop  optimum  use  of  public,     private  and  volunteer  resources 
serving  youth  through  meaningful  coordination. 

d.  To  develop  In  cooperation  with  other  youth  serving  agencies  new  resources 
and  facilities  to  serve  unmet  needs  of  youth  In  the  Chinese  community. 

e.  To  work  closely  with  established  social   institutions  on  vital   issues  and 
policies  affecting  the  welfare,  growth  and  development  of  youth  In  the 
Chinese  community. 

In  short,  emphasis  is  on  diversion  from  thejuvenlle  justice  system,  provision 
of  alternative  community  based  resources  for  youth,  problem  identification  and 
correction,  and  delinquency  prevention.    The  approach  Is  through  direct  and  total 
services  and  meaningful  coordination  of  resources  which  serve  youth  in  the  community. 
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3.      Approach  for  Achieving  Objectives 


The  proponent's  conviction  is  that  the  best  place  to  work  with,  help  and  guide 
a  young  person  in  trouble  is  in  his  own  community.     Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
reduce  the  number  of  juveniles  arrested,  detained  and  institutionalized  by  pro- 
viding an  individually  tailored,  community-based  service  program  for  each  youngster 
i  n  need  of  he  I p . 

Parents  of  youth  in  trouble,  previously  helpless,  indifferent  or  repressive, 
are  now  brought  gradually  into  direct  involvement  with  the  bilingual  staff  of  the 
Center  in  a  united  effort  to  work  with  their  often  alienated  or  neglected  children. 

The  second  major  methodological  assumption  upon  which  the  Center  is  built  is 
that  youth  work  must  be  done  within  the  context  of  the  youth's  total  environment, 
especially  within  those  social   institutions  that  have  direct  bearing  on  his  life. 
This  means  working  closely  with  his  family,  friends  and  persons  and  institutions 
with  whom  he  comes  into  contact.    This  is  especially  critical   in  the  Chinese 
community  where  tremendous  moral  and  cultural  values  are  placed  on  two  social 
institutions,  family  and  school. 

Thirdly,  the  Center  provides  a  vehicle  for  initiating  orderly  institutional 
changes  that  are  necessary  for  the  elimination  of  causes  of  delinquency.  Out- 
dated rules  and  regulations  and  irresponsive  social  systems  and  institutions  con- 
tribute frequently  to  delinquency. 


4.      Statement  of  Work  and  Work  Schedule 


Basic  Intake  and  Problem  Identification 
Residential  Alternatives 

Mok  Lan  Residence,  for  temporary  housing  of  girls  needing  emergency  shelter 

Foster  homes,  certification  and  placement 

Dependency-child  care  shelter:     in  planning  stage  with  planning  grant  in 
cooperation  with  other  agencies. 


Youth  Guidance  Center  Liaison 
Providing  translation  services 

Presenting  alternative  community  based  programs  to  divert  youth  from  the 

juvenile  justice  system 
Providing  follow  up  services  to  youth  coming  to  attention  of  Youth  Guidance 

Center. 


Counseling  Services 

Individual  counseling,  self-referred  or  referred  from  other  agencies 
Group  counse I i  ng 
Fami ly  therapy 

Crisis  Intervention 

Trouble  shooting  during  school  crises,  e.g.,  fights 

Acting  as  advocate  for  students  with  school  problems 

Family  fights,  home  problems 

Street  situations 

Juvenile  Court,  Juvenile  Hall 

Problems  youth  are  having  with  other  agencies  or  vice  versa 
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Training-Staff  Development 

For  staff:     Providing  casework  supervision 

Group  training,  sensitivity  training 
Individual  consultation  with  resource  people 
Individual  consultation  with  director  and  supervisor 
Training  sessions 

Partially  subsidized  volunteers,  to  get  community  youth  Into  community 

work  and  college  situation 
Action  Program:     Same  as  above,  but  only  in  planning  stage 
Training  and  supervision  ov  volunteers — student  field  placements 

Outreach  Program 

Street  work,  Night  Patrol 

Coffee  house  drop-In  center  (In  proposal  stage,  but  assured  of  funding) 

Activities  program  with  other  agencies 

Employment  program 
NYC  Programs 

Coordination  with  Youth  For  Service  and  HRD. 


5 .       Project  Evaluation 

The  project's  effectiveness  will  be  measured  In  reference  to  the  following 

categor  i  es : 

a.  Decrease  in  overall  crime  statistics  as  pertaining  to  Chinese  youth 

b.  Decrease  in  number  of  citations  and  detention  for  Chinese  In  the 
Juven  i  le  Court 

c.  Decrease  in  the  number  of  adjudications  In  the  Juvenile  Court  for  Chinese 
youth.  .  ■ 

d.  Decrease  in  the  amount  of  time  spent  In  detention  for  Chinese  youth. 

e.  Other  agency  reaction  to  the  program 

f.  Referral  rate  from  other  agencies 

g.  Client  impact  and  Impression  on  the  program 


6.    Grant  Funds  Requested:  $141,882 


APPLICANT:    Buchanon  St.  Y.M.C.A. 

TITLE:    B. E.A.N.  -  Behavioral  Evolvement  Through  Achievement  Management 

This  Is  a  third  year  project. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  PROJECT: 

This  project  works  with  80  junior  high  students  at  Benjamin  Franklin 
School.    Criteria  used  for  selecting  the  students  included: 


Objectives  of  the  Program  include: 

1.  )     Measured  improvement  of  pupil  scores  on  standardized  tests 

shall  be  based  upon  California  Achievement  Test,  Stanford 
Achievement  Test,  and/or  special  test  cosigned  by  the  Monterey 
Institute,  which  will  be  statistically  significant  at  the 
numerical  level. 

2.  )     The  personal  behavior  of  the  program  participants  will  be  so 

modified  so  as  to  diminish  their  return  to  their  former  positions 
as  wards  of  the  Court,  and  their  improved  behavior  will  be  such 
a  nature  as  to  release  them  from  the  control  of  the  juvenile 
authorities. 

3.  )     The  student -participants 1  affected  behavior  will  be  improved  to 

a  degree  that  may  be  verified  by  direct  observation  in  the  family, 
the  school,  and  the  community.    Reduction  in  overt  agressive 
behavior  and  an  observed  behavior  of  cooperation  with  peers  and 
teachers  will  be  one  of  the  primary  performance  objectives  of  the 
program. 

These  observations  will  be  verified  by  anecdotal  records  and  by  attitudinal 
questionnaires • 

Funds  are  used  for: 


1.  )  Staff  salaries 

2.  )  Reinforcement  funds  for  80  students 

3.  )  Tutors 

4.  )  Group  Leaders 

5.  )  Teacher  Aides 

6.  )  Transportation 

7.  )  Technical  Evaluation 


1.  ) 

2.  ) 

3.  ) 


Delinquency 
Ward  of  the  court 
Dependent  of  the  court 
Behavior  problems  at  school 
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There  are  three  components  to  the  program: 

1.  )     Reading  improvement  involving  one  tutor  with  two  students 

2.  )     Human  Relations  Groups 

3.  )     Cultural  enrichment  trips 
Staff  Comments: 

In  an  evaluation  of  the  project  by  the  reading  consultant  it  was  stated 

that: 

1.  )     Conditions  under  which  the  tutorial  sessions  were  attempted  were 

somehwat  less  than  adequate. 

2.  )     Attendance  was  extremely  poor  both  on  the  part  of  the  students  and 

the  tutors. 

3.  )     Control  problems  existed  throughout  the  year,  including  numerous 

thefts  and  damage  to  property. 

4.  )     In  terms  of  net  gain  in  reading  comprehension  there  was  an  estimated 

.8  year  growth  compared  to  an  expected  .2/. 3  year  gain  based  on  the 

students  past  records. 

A  second  evaluation  of  the  program  by  an  outside  team  of  consultants  found: 

1.  )     Many  major  obstacles  were  overcome  simply  by  staff  determination. 

2.  )     Due  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  hours  of  tutorial  attendance,  a 

definite  evaluation  was  not  possible  at  the  time  of  the  report  (May  E 

3.  )     In  those  students  tested  there  has  been  an  indication  of  expected 

growth  being  achieved. 

^.)     It  is  believed  that  attendance  can  be  improved  by  improving  parent 
participation. 

5.  )     Many  of  the  students  were  found  to  be  suffering  from  serious  visual 

motor  and  auditory  perceptual  deficiencies. 

Based  on  the  above  evaluation,  it  seems  apparent  that  while  the  program  has  noi 
been  as  affective  as  might  be  desired,  improvement  has  been  realized.     If  we 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  pupils  chosen  were  selected  because 
they  did  present  problems,  results  showing  less  than  complete  success  are  to  b< 

expected. 

In  reviewing  what  was  proposed  for  the  first  year  of  this  program  it  is 
found  that  there  has  been  some  divergence  from  what  was  originally  proposed. 
First,    in  the  application  for  first  year  funding  it  was  preposed  to  work  with 
160   ;  indents  involved  in  all  three  phases    With  the  second  80  not  participatinj 
in  thi    Bensitivity  groups.    As  presented  in  this  year's  proposal,  during  the 
first  year  only  80  students  were  involved  with  all  of  them  participating  in  th 
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groups.     Second,  it  was  indicated  that  a  measure  of  performance  called  the 
"Stuff elebeam-Guba  Model"  would  be  used.     There  was  no  discussion  in  this 
application  of  the  results  of  that  model. 

I  In  discussions  with  the  applicant,  it  was  explained  that  only  80  students 

j  were  handled  during  the  year  because  it  was  necessary  to  devote  a  full  year 
to  tutorials  in  order  to  achieve  sufficient  improvement  in  reading  skills. 
Originally,  it  had  been  thought  that  one  semester  of  tutorials  would  be  sufficient 
and  that  a  second  80  would  be  introduced  to  the  program  in  the  second  semester. 

Concerning  the  Stuf felebeam-Guba  Model,  it  was  the  opinion  of  black  psycho- 
logists that  this  is  a  culturally  biased  test  and  it  was  therefore  eliminated. 

The  final  evaluation  of  the  first  year  of  this  project  will  include  an 
examination  of  the  students*  attendance  and  behavior  in  school  as  well  as  in- 
volvement in  delinquent  behavior  outside  of  the  school  setting.     At  this  time, 
that  evaluation  has  yet  to  be  completed. 

While  it  appears  that  reading  skills  did  improve  for  those  students  who 
participated  regularly,  it  does  not  seem  that  funds  under  the  Safe  Streets  Act 
are  intended  to  provide  this  type  of  service.    Taken  as  part  of  a  program  to 
deal  with  delinquents,  reading  skill  development  would  be  a  fundable  component. 
On  the  other  hand,  without  proof  of  making  an  impact  on  delinquent  behavior,  a 
program  which  has  as  its  only  success  increased  reading  skills  does  not  appropriate 
ly  fall  under  this  act. 

With  the  realization  that  staff  comments  are  based  on  those  aspects  of  the 
evaluation  which  have  been  completed,  it  is  recommended  that  this  project  not  be 
|  refunded  for  a  second  year  on  the  basis  that: 

1.  )     The  project  failed  in  its  goal  of  reaching  160  students 

2.  )     Participation  by  both  tutors  and  students  was  not  up  to  expected  levels 

3.  )     As  presented  in  the  evaluation  by  the  project  staff,  delinquent 

behavior  did  continue  as  expressed  through  "numerous  thefts  and  damage 
to  property." 


6.    Grant  Funds  Requested:  $120,000 
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V.     RELATED  PLANS,  PROGRAMS  AND  SYSTEMS 


The  1972  City-wide  plan  for  Region  F  has  been  developed  utilizing 
guidelines  and  information  furnished  by  the  California  Council  on  Criminal 
Justice  in  order  to  plan  improvements  in  criminal  administration  and  to 
encourage  their  implementation.     In  addition,  a  concerted  effort  was  made 
to  involve  and  reflect  the  collective  wisdom  of  a  broad  range  of  public 
officials  and  private  citizens. 

State  Plans  and  Law  Enforcement  Systems 

The  number  one  priority  in  the  Region  addresses  itself  to  the  highest 
priority  for  the  Safe    Streets  Program  in  Ca I i f orn i a--narcot i cs  and  dangerous 
drugs,  a  paramount  danger  to  our  society.     Another  top  priority  for  the 
coming  year  is  closely  correlated  with  the  State  communication  programs 
such  as  CLETS,  CLEMARS  and  LEMARS.     In  addition,  capability  has  been  pro- 
vided to  handle  the  interface  with  the  regional  Police  Information  Network 
CPIN,  AUTOSTATIS,  DDJ  (CJIS),  DMV  (AMIS)  amd  NCIC.     Members  of  our  local 
agencies  responsible  for  developing  this  program  are  members  of  State 
Committees  and  participate  regularly  in  planning  programs. 

Urban  Renewal  and  Urban  Planning  Assistance 

The  Urban  Renewal  Project  is  one  component  of  the  City's  Master  Plan. 
Other  components  include:    The  Citywide  Land  Use  Plan;  The  Trafficways 
Plan;  the  Civic  Center  Development  Plan;  and  location  plans  for  parking, 
firehouses,  district  health  centers,   libraries,  park  and  recreation  areas 
and  small  craft  harbors. 

Urban  Renewal  Area  activities,  present  and  planned,  are  as  follows: 

I .    Redeve lopment^ 

a .    Diamond  Heights  Redevelopment  Project 

1 .  Past  Period 

(a)  Construction  was  begun  on  the  Diamond  Heights 
H  i  gh  Schoo I . 

(b)  Completion  (estimated)  of  the  104-unit  Vista  del 
Monte  moderate  priced  private  housing. 

(c)  Completion  of  72  units  of  regular  market  housing. 

2.  Next  Period 


(a)  Completion  of  the  58  unit  Diamond  View  Apartments — 
moderate  priced  private  housing. 

(b)  Completion  of  the  Diamond  Heights  High  School. 


S.F.  City  and  County,  "Workable  Program  for  Community  Improvement,"  Jan.  1, 
1972—  Dec.  31,  1973. 
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(c)  Completion  of  approximately  800  units  of  regular 
market  housing. 

(d)  Completion  of  this  project. 

b.  Western  Addition  Redevelopment  Project,  A-l 

1 .  Past  Period 

(a)  Completion  of  Saint  Mary's  Cathedral. 

(b)  Completion  of  the  183-unlt  Western  Park  Apartments, 
moderate  priced  private  housing  for  the  elderly. 

2.  Next  Period 

(a)  Closeout    of  this  project. 

c.  Embarcadero/Lower  Market  Redevelopment  Project  (Golden  Gateway) 

1 .  Past  Period 

(a)  Completion  of  the  46-story  Security  Pacific  Building. 

(b)  Construction  begun  on  an  840-room  hotel 

(c)  Completion  of  the  grand  fountain  and  Embarcadero  Plaza. 

(d)  Construction  of  the  shell  of  the  Davis  Street  Station 

of  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  System  to  serve  the  project 
Is  aoout  95%  completed, 

2.  Next  Period 

(a)  Completion  of  the  hotel 

(b)  Substantial  completion  of  finish  work  In  the  Davis 
Street  transit  station. 

(c)  Beginning  of  construction  of  additional  residences 
and  office  bul Idlngs. 

d.  Western  Addition  Redevelopment  Project,  A-2 
?.    Past  Period 

(a)  Construction  by  Indigenous  sponsors  of  644  units  of 
new  low-and  moderate-proced  housing. 

(b)  Construction  of  Nlhonmachl  (Japan  Town)  begun  by 
Nlhonmachl  Corporation,  an  organization  of  residents, 
businessmen  and  property  owners  In  the  4-block  area. 
Construction  completed  Includes  the  Toho  Theater  and 
the  Hlrose  and  Izuml  commercial  buildings. 

(c)  Selection  and  designation  of  a  developer  for  the 
Fillmore  Center,  a  7-block,  $40  million  development 
to  Includet 
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Major  shopping  facilities 

A  black  cultural  and  trade  center 

A  hotel 

A  medical  center 
Recreational  facilities 
Housing  for  all   income  groups 

(d)    Over  one-fourth  of  the  2,567  housing  units  designated  for 
retention-rehabilitation  have  been  inspected  and  certified 
in  standard  condition. 

2.    Next  Period 


(a)  Begin  $7  million  expansion  of  California  Podiatry  College. 

(b)  Completion  of  most  of  1,396  additional  units  of   low  to 
moderate- i ncome  housing  by  indigenous  sponsors. 

(c)  Completion  of  most  of  577  additional  units  of  new,  regular 
market  rate  housing. 

(d)  Begin  construction  of  Fillmore  Center. 

(e)  Begin  construction  of  several  small  and  medium-sized 
office  bui  I  dings. 

(f)  Begin  construction  of  five  churches. 

(g)  Construction  of  additional  commercial  buildings  and 
housing  in  Nihonmachi. 

(h)  Construction  of  6  mini-parks  and  the  Buchanan  Street  mall. 


e.    Yerba  Buena  Center  Redevelopment  Project 
! .    Past  Period 

(a)  Completion  of  the  276  unit  Clementina  Towers  low-income 
pub  I i  c  hous  i ng. 

(b)  Completion  of  the  296-space  expansion  of  the  Fifth  and 
Mission  public  parking  garage. 

(c)  Completion  of  the  I  1-story  55  Hawthorne  Street  office 
bu  i  I di  ng. 

(d)  Selection  and  designation  of  Sch I es i nger-Arcon/Pac i f i c 
Corporation  to  develop  the  Central  Blocks  Complex  which 
will  contain,  among  other  things: 

A  350,000  sq.  ft.  exhibit  hal  I 

A  14,000  to  20,000-seat  sports  arena 

An  a  i  r I i  nes  termi  na I 

Garages  for  4,000  cars 

Of f  i  ce  bu  i  I d  i  ngs 

A  700- room  hotel 

A  2,200-seat  theater 
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An   Italian  Cultural  and  Trade  Center 
Shops,  restaurants,  pedestrian  malls  and  land- 
scaped plazas. 

(e)    Continued  operation  of  the  New  start  Center  wherein  the 
San  Francisco  Departments  of  Public  Health  and  Social 
Services  have  joined  with  the  Redevelopment  Agency  to  provide 
assistance  in  dealing  with  a  range  of  social,  economic, 
medical  and  psychological  problems.     Services  available  con- 
sist of  emergency  medical  treatment,  medical  health  screening 
and  examinations,  public  welfare  counseling,  psychiatric 
counseling  as  necessary  and  professional    level  social 
welfare  counseling.    Treatment  of  the  wide  range  of  problems 
needing  attention  is  initiated  at  the  New  Start  Center 
but  is  generally  secured  by  referral  to  the  many  public  and 
private  agencies  established  to  give  longer  term  assistance. 
In  conjunction  with  the  New  Start  Center,  the  Redevelopment 
Agency  also  opened  a  custodial  care  shelter  program  and  a 
detoxification  program  at  its  Mars  Hotel  property.  Ex- 
tension begun  of  the  Powell  Street  Station  of  the  Bay  Area 
Rapid  Transit  system  into  the  Project  area  to  serve  the 
Yerba  Buena  Center. 


2.    Next  Period 


(a)  Begin  construction  of  the  Central  Blocks  Complex. 

(b)  Complete  extension  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Station. 

(c)  Continue  operation  of  the  New  Start  Center  in  the 
Yerba  Buena  Project  with  a  substantial   reduction  in 
services  required. 

(d)  Begin  construction  of  large  office  buildings  by  Del 
Monte  Corporation  and  Tay I or-Woodrow  Associates. 


f .     Chinese  Cultural  and  Trade  Center  Redevelopment  Project 
I .     Past  Period 


(a)  Completion  of  the  Holiday  Inn  Hotel  containing  the 
unfinished  space  for  the  Chinese  Cultural  and  Trade 
Center. 

(b)  Completion  of  the  bridge  connecting  Portsmouth  Square 
and  the  Center. 


2.    Next  Period 


(a)    Completion  of  the  Chinese  Center 
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b.     Hunters  Point  Redevelopment  Project 


I  .    Past  Period 

(a)  Construction  was  begun  by  indigenous  sponsors  on  225 
units  of  low  and  moderate  priced  housing. 

(b)  Construction  was  begun  on  three  neighborhood  facilities. 
Operation  of  the  child  care  centers  included  in  these 
facilities  will  require  a  number  of  teacher  assistants. 
Residents  of  the  Bayv iew-Hunters  Point  district  are 
being  trained  for  these  jobs  with  the  assistance  of  a 
Department  of  Labor  grant. 

2.    Next  Period 

(a)  Completion  of  634  units  of  new  low  to  moderate  income 
housing  by  indigenous  sponsors. 

(b)  Completion  of  three  neighborhood  facilities. 

(c)  Completion  of  a  water  supply  reservoir. 

(d)  Substantial  completion  of  project  improvements. 

(e)  Completion  of  the  shopping  center  and  the  Palou- 
Jennings  Park. 

(f)  .   Completion  of  planning  for  Phase  II  housing. 

India  Basin  Industrial  Park  (Butchertown ) 

1 .  Past  Period 

(a)  Started  project  execution  activities. 

(b)  Purchased  approximately  80$  of  property  to  be  acquired. 

2.  Next  Period 

(a)  Landfill  a  substantial  portion  of  the  project  area. 

(b)  Begin  construction  of  site  improvements. 

(c)  Begin  marketing  project  sites. 

Regal  Pale  Redevelopment  Project 
I .     Past  Period 

(a)  A  renewal  plan  for  this  project  prepared  by  citizens 
of  the  community  working  with  the  Redevelopment  Agency 
was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  submitted 
to  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

It  is  presently  awaiting  funding. 

(b)  Sponsors  selected  for  development  of   130  units  of  new 
low  and  moderate  income  housing  in  this  project  include: 


The  Arriba  Juntos,  a  community-based  group 
The  St.  Francis  Square  Apartments,  owner- 
residents  of  the  first  Sec.  221(d)(3) 
development  west  of  the  Mississippi  and 
located  in  Western  Addition  Redevelopment 
Project  A- I 

The  Masonry  Foundation  of  Northern  California 

2.     Federally  Assisted  Code  Enforcement  Program  (FACE) 

This  program  was  started  in  four  areas  of  the  City  (Arguello  Park, 
Buena  Vista  Heights,  Glen  Park  and  Great  Highway)   in  March,   1967,  and, 
essentially,  was  completed  in  October,  1970.    There  were  almost  3,000 
structures  and  slightly  over  5,700  dwelling  units  involved.     In  1969, 
three  new  FACE  areas  were  added  (Alamo  Square,  Bernal  Heights,  and  Duboce 
Triangle),  which  consisted  of  over  1,600  structures  and  4,500  dwelling 
units,  and  was  an  extension  of  the  initial  FACE  contract.    This  latter 
group  of  three  areas  is  scheduled  for  completion  by  June  30,   1973.  Two 
other  areas  have  been  proposed,  each  under  a  new  and  separate  contract  ap- 
plication; namely,  Upper  Ashbury  and  Inner  Richmond,  with  a  combined  total 
in  excess  of  2,600  buildings  (97/G  of  them  residential,  or  mixed,  with 
over  5,600  dwelling  units).    These  two  latter  areas,   if  approved,  would 
start  about  July,   1972,  but  would  not  be  completed  within  the  time  frame 
of  this  certification  period  (end  December  31,  1973). 

Other  areas  are  under  consideration  also  and,  if  submitted  and 
approved,  would  be  initiated  as  projects  during  Calendar  Year  1972. 

The  total  budget  costs  (approved  and  requested)  for  the  first  seven 
FACE  areas  amount  to  $8,809,734,   including  $5,873,156  to  be  financed 
from  Federal  Code  Enforcement  (CE)  funds,  with  an  additional  $843,985  of 
Federal  funds  for  relocation  payments  and  rehabilitation  grants.  In 
regard  to  the  proposed  Upper  Ashbury  and  Inner  Richmond  FACE  areas,  a 
budget  approval  has  been  requested  amounting  to  $5,524,599,  including 
$3,683,066  to  be  financed  out  of  Federal  CE  funds,  with  an  additional 
Federal  grant  of  $2,560,000  for  rehabilitation  and  relocation  assistance. 

The  City  of  San  Francisco  proposes  to  meet  its  share  of  project  costs 
for  the  initial  seven  FACE  areas  by  a  combination  of  public  improvements, 
which  are  to  be  financed  from  gas  taxes  and  the  Road  Fund,  and  salaries 
of  already  budgeted  personnel,  which  total  $2,925,882.     In  respect  to  the 
other  two  areas  (Upper  Ashbury  and  Inner  Richmond),  the  City's  contribu- 
tion of  $1,841,533  is  also  in  the  form  of  both  public  improvements,  finan- 
ced from  gas  taxes  and  Road  Fund,  and  salaries  of  already  budgeted  personnel 
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Neighborhood  Facilities 


A  reservation  of  capital  grant  funds  in  the  sum  of  $824,186  was  estab- 
lished in  July,   1969,  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
for  Hunters  Point  neighborhood  facilities.    Part  II  of  the  application  for 
capital  grant  funds  was  submitted  by  the  City  on  November  10,   1969,  and 
approved  by  HUD  in  March  of  1970.    The  amount  granted  after  submittal  of 
Part  II  was  $763,594,  $60,592  less  than  the  $824,168  capital  grant  reserva- 
tion previously  established. 

Neighborhood  facilities  to  be  constructed  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Hunters  Point  redevelopment  project  will   include  a  multi-purpose  center  with 
a  child-care  center  facility  attached  plus  three  satellite  child-care 
centers.     Space  for  meeting  rooms,  a  health  program,  recreation,  education, 
counseling  programs  and  varied  community  activities  will  be  included  in  the 
multi-purpose  center. 

As  provided  through  a  cooperation  agreement  with  the  City,  the  San 
Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency  has  assumed  responsibility  for  the  development 
and  construction  of  the  facilities  in  order  to  assure  coordination  with  re- 
development activities  being  undertaken  in  the  project. 

Final  architectural  plans  were  prepared  and  the  Agency,  on  two  separate 
occasions,  received  excessively  high  bids  on  two  of  the  child-care  centers. 
HUD  then  agreed  to  increase  the  federal  grant  to  $929,246,  of  which  the  City's 
share  was  $464,624.    A  private  donation  of  $150,000  plus  $56,819  non-cash 
contributions  for  land  reduced  the  amount  to  be  paid  by' the  City  to  $257,805. 

Bids  were  then  requested  on  all  four  bui  Idings  as  one  package  and  one 
was  received  within  the  amount  allocated.    A  contract  has  been  entered  into 
for  construction  of  the  facilities  which  requires  completion  of  the  four 
buildings  by  the  middle  of  1972. 


4.    Major  Capital    Improvements  (Bond  Proposals),  1972-73 

(From  approved  Six- Year  Capital    Improvement  Program,  June  15,  1971) 


Street  reconstruction  and  improvements 
Embarcadero  (Davis  St.)  Transit  Station 
Youth  Guidance  Center,  new  facility 
Main  Library,  new  construction 
Cliff  House-Sutro  Baths,  acquisition 

and  development 
Multi-purpose,  general  improvements 
Civic  Center,  new  courts  and  education 

bui  I d  i  ng 
Senior  Citizen  centers 
Legion  of  Honor,  expansion 
Recreation  and  Park,  improvements 


($  Mi  I  I  ions) 
18.0 
25.0 
7.5 
20.0 

amount  not  determined 
6.0 

45.8 

amount  not  determined 
1.3 
10.3 
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I  I  .  Port,  improvements 

12.  Water  Department,  Improvements 

13.  Multi-purpose,  general  improvements 

14.  District  Mental  Health  Centers 

15.  Music  Arts  Bui Idlng 

16.  War  Memorial,  rehabilitation 

17.  Fire  Department,  Improvements 

18.  Sewers,  improvements 

19.  Schools,  reconstruction  and 


29.0 
25.0 

6.0 
12.0 
23.4 
15.3 

6.  I 
25.0 


modern  ization 
20.     Port,  Improvements 


amount  not  determined 
21.3 


TOTAL 


297.4 


5.     Pub  I ic  Housi  nq 

During  the  period  from  January,   1970,  to  December  31,   1971,  778  units 
were  completed  of  which  733  were  elderly  and  45  family.     During  the  same 
period,  an  additional  480  leases  were  executed,  completing  the  total  1150 
units  authorized  by  HUD  under  the  Section  23  leasing  program. 

During  this  same  period,   II  turnkey  proposals  were  submitted  to  HUD 
with  a  total  of  362  units  for  their  approval  but  were  rejected  for  lack  of 
funds  and  alleged  high  cost.     Several  turnkey  proposals  with  approximately 
300  units  have  been  received  by  the  Housing  Authority  but  not  forwarded  to 
HUD  because  of  lack  of  funds. 

801  units  under  program  reservation,  but  not  under  ACC  (Annual  Con- 
tributions Contract),  were  denied  by  HUD  and  cancelled. 

The  Housing  Authority  has  evaluated  numerous  potential  sites  for  public 
housing  with  a  total  of  approximately  1800  units. 


6.     Model  Cities  Program 


Chart  V-1 
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In  March  of  1971,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  approved  the  City  Demonstration 
Agency  (CDA).     At  that  point,  all  personne I --now  numbering  approximately  64-- 
were  incorporated  into  one  central  office.     The  Bayview-Hunters  Point  Commission 
is  the  citizens  group  from  the  Bayview-Hunters  Point  Model  Neighborhood  Area. 
The  Mission  Model  Neighborhood  Corporation  is  the  citizens'  group  from  the 
Mission  Model  Neighborhood  Area.     The  central  staff  coordinates  the  activities 
within  each  model  neighborhood  area. 

The  Model  Cities  Council,  a  policy  making  board  with  seven  members, 
has  been  formed:     three  members  are  from  the  Bayview-Hunters  Point  Commission; 
three  members  are  from  the  Mission  Model  Neighborhood  Corporation;  and  the 
seventh  is  the  Mayor  or  h i s  appointee. 

The  CDA's  funding  from  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
for  the  first  action  year  (effective  July,   1971),   is  $7.3  million.  In 
addition  to  the  $7.3  million,  other  federal  funds  have  been  obtained  from  the 
Department  of  Labor  ($400,000),  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  ($460,000),  and  approximately  $90,000  in  a  current  70  1  planning  grant 
for  the  Bayview-Hunters  Point  Model  Neighborhood. 


TABLE  V-1 


The  following  City  Demonstration  Agency  budget  breakdown  covers  both 
the  Mission  and  Bayview-Hunters  Point  Model  Neighborhood  AReas.  The 
budget  provides  for  64  staff  members. 


Admi  n  i  strat  i  ve 
Budget 


Evaluation  and 
I nf ormat i on  Budget 


Personne I 

Contracts/Consu I tants 
Trave I 
Rent 
Supp I i  es 
Equ  i  pment 


$576,328 


$157,436 


55,675 
8,900 
29,375 
8,300 
15,775 


9  1, 188 
2,990 
8,020 
2,600 
3,575 


TOTAL 


$694,353 


$265,809 


GRAND  TOTAL 


$960, 162 
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The  chart  on  the  preceding  page  Is  Indicative  of  the  major 
expenditures  and  activities  contributing  to  the  planning  and  program- 
ming process.    Many  other  City  agencies  and  private  agencies  make 
expenditures,  both  In  staff  and  operating  budget,  that  contribute 
to  or  make  possible  the  activities  that  result  in  planning  and/op 
programming.     The  following  pages  provide  Information  on  Mode  I  City 
program  status  and  activities. 


7.     Urban  Beaut  I f I  cat  1  on 

The  following  projects  are  completed  or  underway  (construction  or 
design)  with  funds  currently  available: 

(a)    South  S.F.  Opera  House,  acquisition  and  historical  preserva- 
tion; demolition  of  Masonic  Hall  and  plaza  development. 

(D)    Maintenance  fund  for  street  trees  Installed  with  Urban 
Beaut  I f I  cat  I  on  funds. 
Status:  Completed 

(c)  McLaren  Park,  work  program  employing  unskilled  minority 
youths. 

Status:  Completed 

(d)  Broadway,  between  Larkin  and  Hyde  Streets,  develop  mini-park 
east  of  tunnel  ventilation  building. 

Status:  Underway 

(e)  26th  Street,  between  Treat  Avenue  and  Harrison  Street,  (Hay 
area  development. 

Status:  Underway 

(f)  South  Park,  rehabilitation. 
Status:  Underway 

(g)  Portsmouth  Square,  Install  area  lighting 
Status:  Underway 

(h)  Palou  Street,  Selby  to  3rd  Streets,  street  trees. 
Status:  Underway 

(I)    South  of  Market,  mini-park  development,  site  to  be  determined. 
Status:  Underway 

(j)    Golden  Gate  Park,  Music  Concourse,  rehabilitate  fountains. 
Status:  Completed 

(k)    Persia  Street,  Mission  Street  to  McLaren  Park,  Street  trees. 
Status:  Underway 
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(I)     Pine  Lake  Park,  Western  Terminus,  children's  play  area 
deve I opment. 
Status:  Underway 

(m)     Palou  Mini-Park,  basketball  court. 
Status:  Underway 

(n)     Sunset  Tunnel,  western  terminus,  mini-park  development. 
Status:  Completed 

(o)     18th  Street  pedestrian  overcrossing  at  James  Lick  Freeway, 
western  terminus,  mini-park  development. 
Status:  Completed 

(p)    Church  Street,  22nd  to  30th  Streets,  street  trees. 
Status:  Underway 

(q)    Taylor  Street,  Bay  to  Jefferson  Street,  street  trees. 
Status:     Planning  completed 

(r)     Ping  Yuen  Public  Housing  Project,  park  benches  and 
p lay  equipment. 
Status:  Underway 


8.     Planning  and  Programming 

DeHaro  Street  and  Southern  Heights  Avenue,  mini-park  development 
Status:     Completed  by  community 

The  following  projects  are  scheduled  for  the  next  certification  period. 
Construction  will  begin  as  soon  as  the  approved  HUD  funds  have  been  received 
by  the  City: 

(a)  Folsom  Playground,   improve  children's  play  area. 

(b)  Mission  Playground,   improve  children's  play  area. 

(c)  Chinese  P I ayground, i mprove  children's  play  area. 

(d)  City  parks,  various  locations,  new  park  benches. 

(e)  Chinatown  mini-park,  Broadway  Tunnel,  east  portal,  development. 

(f)  South  of  Market  mini-park,  Langton  and  Howard  Streets,  development. 

(g)  Bayview  Playground,    landscaping  and  new  children's  play  area. 

(h)  Ocean  View  Playground,  children's  play  area,  new  equipment. 
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(I)     South  San  Francisco  Opera  House,  additional  property  acquisition 
and  building  demolition  for  further  open  space  and  plaza 
deve I opment. 

(j)    Mendall  Street,  between  Newcomb  and  Oakdale,  beaut i f i cat i on  of 
street  area  (project  related  to  plaza  development  for  South  San 
Francisco  Opera  House.) 

(k)    Golden  Gate  Park,  windmill  rehabilitation. 

(I)    Vallejo  Street,  easterly  of  Montgomery,   landscape  steep  unused 
street  area. 

(m)  Phelps  House,  historic  preservation. 

(n)  Street  tree  maintenance. 

(o)  Twenty-fourth  Street,  Potrero  to  Mission,  landscaping. 

(p)  Bryant  Street,  Army  to  20th,  landscaping. 

(q)    Grattan  Elementary  School — Grattan  Playground,  streetside 
landscaping  In  vicinity  of  school  and  playground. 


 ;■  :  --ealth,  Manpower  and  Poverty  Program 

The  Director  of  Public  Health  is  the  County  Coordinator  for  Drug  Abuse 
programs  and  Chairman  of  the  Narcotics  Task  Force  of  the  Mayor's  Criminal 
Justice  Council.      The  Health  Department  has  worked  closely  with  the  San 
Francisco  Council  on  Drug  Abuse  in  developing  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
plan  for  drug  problems. 

In  addition,  the  Health  Department  is  developing  comprehensive  programs 
for  specific  target  areas  such  as:     long  and  short  term  methadone  maintenance 
for  heroin  addicts;  treatment  of  certain  addicts  as  alternatives  to  arrest 
and  incarceration;  programs  directed  toward  the  non-opiate  drugs;  and  educa- 
tion programs  for  various  age  levels. 

Until  the  past  year,  there  has  been  little  concerted  effort  to  look 
for  alternatives  to  arrests  for  the  Skid  Row  alcoholic,  who  could  be  treated 
as  a  sick  individual.    Recently,  the  Health  Department  Initiated,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Police  Department,  a  program  which  would  accept  known  al- 
coholics from  Skid  Row  who  would  volunteer  to  enter  the  acut  detoxification 
unit. 


10.     Highway  Safety  Act 

Funds  requested  through  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1965  have  been  used 
to  send  one  police  officer  to  Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute  for 
10  months.    Other  programs  may  have  been  funded  through  this  act,  but  have 
not  been  coordinated  through  this  Plan.     It  is  hoped  that  better  procedures 
will  be  developed  before  the  1973  Comprehensive  Plan. 


Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 


Several  discretionary  grants  were  submitted  in  1971;  at  this  writing 
their  status  is  pending.     These  grants  are  as  follows: 

a.  $126,500  to  expand  and  improve  the  automated  command  and 
control  system  in  the  Police  Department. 

b.  $71,000  to  implement  and  integrate  area  and  regional  command 
and  control  interface  programs  within  the  existing  automated 
command  and  control  systems  program. 

c.  $49,500  to  provide  staff  for  the  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice 
Counci I . 
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VI.    ADM  I NISTRAT I VE  COMPONENT 


A.    Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Counci I 

From  January  1969  to  June  1971,  criminal  justice  planning,  under 
the  California  Council  on  Criminal  Justice,  for  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco  was  included  with  the  other  eight  Bay  Area  counties  under 
the  criminal  justice  planning  department  of  the  Association  of  Bay  Area 
Governments. 

In  March  of  1971,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  authorized  the  Mayor  to 
appoint  a  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council  and  designated  the  Executive 
Committee  of  that  Council  as  "the  official  criminal  justice  planning 
body  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco", 

The  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council,  a  forty-member  body  of  which 
no  less  than  1/3  are  private  citizens,  includes:    the  Mayor,  who  serves 
as  Chairman,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Fire,  Safety  and  Police  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  the 
Chief  Administrative  Officer,  the  Controller,  City  Attorney,  Presiding 
Judge-Superior  Court,  Presiding  Judge-Municipal  Court,  Presiding  Judge- 
Juvenile  Court,  Sheriff,  Di stri ct  Attorney ,  Public  Defender,  President- 
Police  Commission,  Chief  of  Police,  Chief  Adult  Probation  Officer,  Chief 
Juvenile  Probation  Officer,  General  Manager-Social  Services,  Director  of 
Public  Health,  General  Manager-Civil  Service  Commission,  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  other  private  and  public  individuals  who 
the  Mayor  chooses  to  appoint. 

This  body  of  public  and  private  officials  is  charged  with  many 
responsibilities.    Some  of  these  responsibilities  are: 

(1)  Acting  as  a  catalyst  to  public  and  private  agencies' 
individual  and  cooperative  efforts  to  reduce  crime  and 
improve  the  criminal  justice  system 

(2)  Seeking  Federal,  State  and  private  funds  and  assistance  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  crime  and  making  improvements  in 
the  criminal  justice  system. 

(3)  Recommending  innovations  to  the  criminal  justice  system, 
including  programs  and  new  approaches  to  criminal  justice 
problems,  designed  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  criminal 
justice  agencies  and  to  reduce  crime. 
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I .     Executive  Committee  -  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council 


The  Executive  Committee,  as  previously  stated,   is  "the  official 
criminal  justice  planning  body  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco". 
This  committee  of  15  members  (including  the  Mayor)   Is  appointed  by  the 
Mayor  from  the  members  of  the  General  Councl I  and  wi  I  I  serve  a  two-year 

term. 

Membership  of  the  Executive  Committee  Includes  the  Mayor,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  Chairman  of  the  Fire,  Safety  and  Police 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  Chief  Administrative  Officer, 
Chief  of  Police,  Chief  Adult  Probation  Officer,  Presiding  Judge-Superior 
Court,  Presiding  Judge-Municipal  Court,  Presiding  Judge-Juvenile  Court, 
Sheriff,  Public  Defender  and  four  private  citizens. 

2.  Task  Forces 

In  order  to  assist  the  Executive  Committee  in  the  responsibility  of 
planning,  five  task  forces  were  formed.    These  task  forces  concentrate 

on  each  of  the  following  concerns: 

( I  )  Po I i  ce  Servi  ces 

(2)  Juvenile  Delinquency 

(3)  Narcotics 

(4)  Judicial  Process 

(5)  Adult  Treatment  and  Rehabilitation 

Membership  on  these  task  forces  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to, 
members  of  the  Counci  I  . 

3.  Staff 

The  Fxecutive  Director  of  the  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council  acts 
as  chief  staff  officer  and  selects  such  additional  staff  as  he  deems 
appropriate,  all  subject  to  the  budget  and  fiscal  provisions  of  the  City 
Charter. 

Further,  the  Executive  Director  is  appointed  by  and  is  directly 
responsible  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

4 .  Planning  Board  Operations 

The  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council   is  the  official  planning  board 
for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  (region  F)  and  operates  under 
formally  adopted  by-laws.    The  by-laws  (Attachment  A)  describe  the 
functions  of  the  Council  and  Its  organization. 
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5.    Agency  Authorization 


The  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors,  by 
Resolution  No.  89-71,  dated  May  3,   1971,  indicates  recognition  of  the 
Planning  Board  by  that  body.     (Attachment  B) 

By  the  Board  of  Supervisors'  Resolution  No.  286-71,  the  Mayor  of 
San  Francisco  was  authorized  to  enter  into  contract  agreement  with  the 
California  Council  on  Criminal  Justice  to  accept  funding  for  the 
operations  of  Region  F  Criminal  Justice  Council. 

Further,  by  Resolution  No,  359-71,  the  Mayor  was  authorized  to 
apply  for,  and  accept,  federal   funds  for  the  operations  of  a  criminal 
justice  council    in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.     (Attachment  C) 
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Chart  IV-2 
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MemDersh  i  p 


-  Executive  Committee  and  Task  Forces 


Chairman  -  Executive  Committee 

Joseph  L.  Al loto,  Mayor 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 

Room  200,  City  Hal  I 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94102 

Joseph  Lawrence  Alioto  became  San  Francisco's  thirty-third  Mayor  on  January  8,  1968* 
Graduate  of  St.  Mary's  College,  Morago,  California;  Catholic  University  of  America 
Law  School   In  Washington,  D.C.;  received  Honorary  Doctor  of  Law  degrees  from 
St.  Mary's  College,  Santa  Clara  University,  Catholic  University  of  America.  Worked 
five  years  in  Department  of  Justice  anti -trust  division  under  Judge  Thurman  Arnold 
and  Justice  Tom  Clark.     In  I950's,  served  as  president  of  Board  of  Education  and 
Redevelopment  Agency  in  San  Francisco.     In  private  practice,  developed  and  still 
directs  largest  anti-trust  law  office  in  nation;  president  of  Rice  Growers  Associa- 
tion from  1959-1969.    Additionally,  founded  a  successful   independent  bank. 

V i ce-Cha i rman  -  Executive  Committee 

Thomas  J.  Mellon,  Chief  Administrative  Officer 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 

Room  289,  City  Hal  I 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94102 

Chief  Administrative  Officer  for  approximately  eight  years.  Experience 
Includes  7  1/2  years  with  the  San  Francisco  Police  Commission.  Educational 
achievements  include  L.Ld.  Degree  from  the  University  of  San  Francisco 

Law  School . 


Ernest  C.  Ayala,  Social  Director 
Catholic  Youth  Organization 

Executive  Committee  -  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Task  Force  (Chairman) 
1830  Market  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal I f . 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  Mission  Rebels;  Board  of  Directors, 
Juvenile  Guidance  Center  Volunteers;  Commissioner  to  the  San  Francisco 
Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Prevention.    Attended  City  College  of 
San  Francisco,  Golden  Gate  College,  University  of  California  Extension. 


Jewell  Becknell,  Supervisor 

Out-Patlent  Department,  Mount  Zlon  Hospital 

Narcotics  Task  Force 

70  Getz  Street 

San  Francisco,  Cal I f .    94  I  I  2 

Member  of  the  Black  Nurses  Association;  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the 
John  (Hale  Medical  Foundation;  member  of  the  San  Francisco  Comprehensive  Health 
Planning  Council;  and  Is  on  the  Professional  Advisory  Committee  of  San  Francisco 
on  Mental  Health. 
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Eugene  B.  Block,  Executive  Director 

Council  for  Civic  Unity 

Juvenile  Delinquency  Task  Force 

40  First  Street 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94105 

Currently  and  for  the  past  15  years,  a  member  of  the  County  Board  of  Parole 

Commissioners.    Also  is  a  member  of  the  Delinquency  Prevention  Commission. 

Is  the  author  of  nine  published  books  on  crime,  delinquency  and  related  fields. 


Ronald  Born,  General  Manager 

Department  of  Social  Services 

Adult  Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  Task  Force 

275  City  Hal  I 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94102 

Has  been  for  the  past  31  years,  General  Manager  for  the  Department  of  Social 
Services  in  San  Francisco.    Presently,  he  is  also  Chairman  of  the  Section  on 
Welfare  Problems  of  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  California.    Past  President  of 
the  County  Welfare  Directors  Association  of  California;  past  Chairman  of  the 
National  Council  of  Local  Public  Welfare  Executives;  past  Vice-President  of 
the  American  Public  Welfare  Association.    Educational  achievements  include 
A.B.,   1932  and  M.B.A.,   1934  -  Stanford  University. 


Joseph  J .  Botka 

Chief  Juvenile  Probation  Officer 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Task  Force 
375  Woods ide  Avenue 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94127 

Chief  Juvenile  Probation  Officer  for  approximately  2  years.      Experience  includes 
involvement  in  the  submission  of  delinquency  treatment  programs  and  projects  for 
the  Juvenile  Court  of  San  Francisco  and  community  agencies  working  with  the 
Juvenile  Court.    Educational  achievements  include  B.A.  degree  at  New  York  University, 
M.S.W.  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Advanced  Curriculum  Certificate  -- 
Juvenile  Court  Administration. 


Brian  Cahi I  I 

Executive  Director 

San  Francisco  Boys'  Home 

Juvenile  Delinquency  Task  Force 

1000  Fulton  Street 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94117 

Is  presently  a  counselor  with  Juvenile  Court  and  is  the  chairman  of  the  Delinquency 
Prevention  Commission.    Educational  achievements  include  B.A.  in  Philosophy  and 
M.A.  in  Social  Work. 


Dennis  Carey,  Executive  Vice-President 

Plumbing,  Heating  and  Cooling  Contractors 

Police  Services  Task  Force 

120  Page  Street 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94102 

Executive  Vice-President  of  the  Plumbing,  Heating  and  Cooling  Contractors. 
Experience  includes  that  of  being  a  former  San  Francisco  Police  Officer  and 
former  State  Investigator  for  the  Department  of  Professions  and  Vocational 
Study.    Educational  achievements  include  University  of  San  Francisco  -  B.A. 
and  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  -  Peace  Officers'  Training  School. 


Arthur  Carfagni,  Jr.,  M.D. 

Director  -  Northeast  Community  Mental  Health  Services 

Adult  Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  Task  Force 

I  195  Bush  Street 

San  Franci  sco,  Cal i  f . 

Is  an  expert  witness  in  State  and  Federal  Courts;  and  is  a  consultant  to  the 
public  defender  in  the  juvenile  probation  office.     Educational  achievements 
include  A.B.  and  M.D.  -  Stanford,  California. 


Judie  Copeland 
Educational  Coordinator 
Centro  De  Cambio 
Narcotics  Task  Force 
3007  -  24th  Street 
San  Franc  i  sco,  Ca I i  f . 

Is  an  ex-addict  and  has  been  incarcerated  for  treatment  both  voluntarily  and 
involuntarily.     Formerly  was  a  counselor  at  the  Hai ght/Ashbury  Medical  Clinic. 
Educational  achievements  include  B.A.   in  English  plus  30  graduate  units  from 

City  University  of  New  York. 


James  M.  Curran,  Captain 

San  Francisco  Police  Department 

Juvenile  Delinquency  Task  Force 

850  Bryant  Street 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94103. 


Captain,  San  Francisco  Police  Department  and  commanding  officer  of  the  Police 
Juven i le  Bureau. 


Francis  J.  Curry,  M.D. 
Director  of  Public  Health 
Narcotics  Task  Force  (Chairman) 
101  Grove  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94102 

Director  of  San  Francisco  Public  Health  for  one  and  one  half  years.  Assistant 
Director  of  Public  Health  for  one  year.    Previously,  director  of  Chest  Clinic  - 
San  Francisco  General  Hospital;  chief,  Tuberculosis  Con+rol  Division  -  San 
Francisco  Department  of  Public  Health,;  chief,  Enlisted  Men's  Tuberculosis  Services 
and  Coordinator  of  Clinical  Research  -  Fitzsimons  Army  Hospital,  Denver,  Colorado. 
Educational  achievements  Include  B.S.,  University  of  San  Francisco,  Graduate  Work 
in  Medical  Bacteriology,  M.D.  -  Stanford  University  School  of  Medicine,  M.P.H.  - 
University  of  California  School  of  Public  Health. 


John  Dearman 
Attorney  at  Law 

Adult  Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  Task  Force 

Brown,  Dearman  and  Smith 

666  Octavia  Street 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94102 

Is  a  member  of  the  California  Council  on  Criminal  Justice;  member,  Youth  for 
Service  Board  of  Trustees;  member,  Citizens  for  Juvenile  Justice;  previously, 
was  Chairman  of  Family  Service  Agency.  Educational  achievements  include  B.A. 
in  Sociology  -Wiley  College,  Texas,  J.D.  Wayne  University,  Detroit  Michigan. 
Admitted  to  California  Bar  Association  1961. 


Dianne  Feinstein 

President,  Board  of  Supervisors 

Executive  Committee  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council 
Adult  Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  Task  Force • (Chai rman ) 
Room  235  City  Hal  I 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94102 

Present  and  prior  involvement  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice 
includes  being  the  vice-chairman  and  member  of  the  California  Women's 
Board  of  Terms  and  Parole  (1961-66);  was  a  member  of  the  Mayor's  Committee 
on  Crime  (1967-68);  was  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee  for  Adult  Detention 
(1968-69).    Educational  achievements  include  A.B.  -  Stanford  University,  1955. 


John  Ferdon,  District  Attorney 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 

Judicial  Process  Task  Force 

Hal  I  of  Justice 

850  Bryant  Street 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94103 

Appointed  District  Attorney,  September  I,  1964.    Previously,  member  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  (1952-64). 
Educational  achievements  include  A.B.  -  University  of  San  Francisco, 
Law  Degree  from  Hastings  School  of  Law. 
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Elmo  Ferrari 

President  of  the  Police  Commission 

Police  Services  Task  Force 

Hal  I  of  Justice 

850  Bryant  Street 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94103 

Member  of  the  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council  since  May,   1971.  Attended 

the  University  of  San  Jose. 


Terry  A.  Francois,  Supervisor 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 

Executive  Committee  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council 
Police  Services  Task  Force  (Chairman) 
235  City  Hal  I 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94102 

On  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Supervisor  since  1964.    Chairman  of  the  Fire, 
Safety  and  Police  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  Attorney  at  Law,  Member 
of  the  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council  Executive  Committee,  Is  the  former  chairman 
of  the  regional  criminal  Justice  advisory  board.    Educational  achievements  include 
B.A.  -  Xavler  University,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  M.A.  -  Atlanta  University, 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  J.D.  -  Hastings  College  of  Law,  San  Francisco,  California. 


Ronald  Hill 
Mission  H.R.D. 

Adult  Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  Task  Force 

2948  -  16th  Street 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94103 


Richard  Honglsto,  Sheriff 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 

Executive  Committee  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council 
Adult  Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  Task  Force 
333  City  Hal  I 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94102 


Involvement  In  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  includes  having  been  a 
police  officer  in  San  Francisco  (1960-70).    Educational  achievements  include 
b.A.  -  San  Francisco  State  College  in  the  field  of  Interdisciplinary  Social  Science; 
M.A.  -  University  of  California,  Berkeley  -  Criminology. 
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Richard  Hyland,  Special  Agent 
Webb  Associates 

Adult  Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  Task  Force 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Insurance  investigator  and  coordinator  of  local  correctional  delivery  system. 
Is  an  ex-offender  and  former  state  prison  in -mate.  Attended  Amherst  College, 
Massachusetts,  and  University  of  Pacific  Law  School,  Sacramento,  California. 


Warran  T.  Jenkins 

Chief  Adult  Probation  Officer 

Executive  Committee  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council 

Adult  Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  Task  Force 

880  Bryant  Street 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94103 

Chief  Adult  Probation  Officer  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 
Experience  includes  that  of  formerly  being  Deputy  Probation  Officer,  then 
Supervising  Probation  Officer.    Also  served  as  secretary  for  County  Parole 
Board.    Educational  achievements  include  a  B.S.  degree  -  St.  Mary's  College 
and  received  the  Probation  Management  Institute  Certificate. 

Donald  Jones 

San  Francisco  General  Hospital 
Ward  52 

San  Francisco,  Ca I i  f . 

Is  a  member  of  the  Narcotics  Task  Force  of  the  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council. 


John  Kerrigan,  Lieutenant 

Narcotics  Division  -  San  Francisco  Police  Department 

Narcotics  Task  Force 

Hal  I  of  J  ustice 

850  Bryant  Street 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94103 

Is  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Narcotics  Division.    Has  been  with  the  San 
Francisco  Police  Department  for  22  years  of  which  17  of  those  years  have  been 
in  the  Narcotics  Division.    Educational  achievements  include  B.S.  -  University 
of  San  Francisco,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  F.B.I  National  Academy,  Washington,  D.C. 


Cameron  King 

National  Council  on  A I coho I i sm  Treatment  Consultant/Counselor 
Adult  Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  Task  Force 
2340  Clay  Street  -  Suite  408 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94115 

Served  as   liaison  to  the  courts  for  adult  offenders  in  behalf  of  Synanon,  San 
Francisco  Department  of  Social  Services,  and  clients  of  Fort  Help.    Has  been  a 
recipient  (extensively)  of  every  kind  of  addiction  therapy  currently  being 
practiced,  including  private  psych i atri ct;  clinic;  private,  public  and  state 
hospital;  and  Alcoholics  Anonymous.     Has  done  lectures  and  seminars  with 
psychology  and  tutorial  departments  of  San  Francisco  State  College,  Chabot 
Col  lege,  and  Ca I /State  Hay ward. 
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Herbert  KutcMns 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 
Sonoma  State  Col  lege 

Adult  Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  Task  Force 
San  Francisco,  California 

Coordinator  of  Research  and  Program  Development  for  the  Community  Justice  Center 
of  Los  Angeles  (1969);  Specialist,  Criminal  Justice  Project,  School  of  Social 
Welfare  (Summer  1970  and  1971);  Consultant  -  Department  of  H.E.W.,  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Administration  on  Problems  of  the  Public  Offender  (1970-71). 
Educational  achievements  include  A.B.  -  University  of  Chicago;  M.S.W.  -  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley. 


Paul  Li,  Senior  Attorney  III 
Judicial  Council  of  California 
Judicial  Process  Task  Force 
350  McAl I ister  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94102 

As  an  attorney  for  the  California  Judicial  Council,  he  is  Involved  in  revising 
the  various  procedural  rules  to  process  criminal  cases  efficiently  and  fairly, 
and  also  he  confers  with  judges  throughout  the  State  to  assist  them  in 
administering  their  courts  and  court  work  effectively.    Experience  Includes 
membership  in  the  Pennsylvania  Bar  Association  and  membership  in  California 
Bar  Association.     Educational  achievements  include  B.A.  -  Maryknol I  College, 
L.Lb.  -  Duquesne  Law  School. 


Edward  T.  Mancuso,  Public  Defender 
Ci"ry  and  County  of  San  Francisco 

Executive  Committee  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council 
Judicial  Process  Task  Force 
850  Bryant  Street,  Room  205 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94103 

Public  Defender  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.     Experience  includes 
having  been  active  in  the  Criminal  Law  Section  of  the  National   Legal  Aid  and 
Defender  Association  and  Criminal  Law  Section  of  the  Bar  Association.    Also  was 
a  Supervisor  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  and  served  as  President  of 
the  County  Supervisors'  Association.    Educational  achievements  include  Degree  from 
Hastings  College  of  Law.    Has  been  admitted  to  practice  since  1939  and  also  admitted 
to  practice  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 


Francis  W.  Mayer 

Presiding  Judge,  Juvenile  Court 

Executive  Committee  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council 

Juvenile  Delinquency  Task  Force 
375  Woods! de  Avenue 

San  Francisco,  Calif.      94117  | 

Presently  is  the  presiding  judge  of  Juvenile  Court.    Experience  includes  having 

been  Chief  Assistant  District  Attorney  and  assistant  District  Attorney  of  San  Franclsal 

for  23  years.    Educational  achievements  include  Bachelor  of  Law  Degree  -  University  | 

of  California,  Hasting  College  of  Law. 
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Francis  McCarty 

Presiding  Judge,  Superior  Court 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 

Executive  Committee  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council 
Judicial  Process  Task  Force 
480  City  Hal  I 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94102 


Ernest  Mitchell,  Executive  Director 
Bayview  Hunters  Point  Foundation 

Executive  Committee  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council 

Pol  ice  Task  Force 

750  Kirkwood  Avenue 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94124 

Experience  includes  being  on  the  committee  of  the  Martin  Luther  King  Communication 
Center,  volunteer  counselor  for  Hunters  Point  Boys  Club,  and  Model  Cities  Commissi 


Al I  en  R.  Moltzen 
Attorney  at  Law 
Pol  i  ce  Task  Force 
465  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94104 

Is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  Juvenile  Justice;  member  of  the  Advisory 
Board  for  the  Mentally  III  -  Napa  State  Hospital;  is  Vice  President  of  the 
San  Francisco  Association  for  Mental  Health.    Educational  achievements  include 
A.B,  -  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  1939;  L.Lb.  -  Harvard,  1942. 


Richard  B.  Morris 
Genera  I  Counse I 

The  Bar  Association  of  San  Francisco 

Adult  Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  Task  Force 

220  Montgomery  Street-Suite  483 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94104 

As  General  Counsel  of  the  San  Francisco  Lawyer's  Committee  for  Urban  Affairs, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Mayor's  Task  Force  which  produced  the  plan  for  the 
Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council.    Educational  achievements  include  A.B.,  1957, 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley;  L.Lb.,  1 960,  Boat t  Hal  I  School  of  Law, 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 
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Charles  O'Brien 
Attorney  at  Law 

Executive  Committee  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council 
Judicial  Process  Task  Force  (Chairman) 
I  California  Street  -  Suite  2835 
San  Francisco,  Cal i  f .      94  I  I  I 

Experience  includes:    Chief  Assistant  in  charge  of  the  Division  of  Criminal 

Law  and  Enforcement  for  the  State  of  California  (1959  -  60);  Executive  Secretary 

to  the  Governor  of  California  (1961);  Chief  Deputy  Attorney  General  (1962-71). 

Served  on  Task  Force  implementing  President's  Crime  Commission  Report.  Presently, 

Senior  Partner  in  Law  Firm  -  O'Brien,  Stout,  Bunim,  Frazier,  Hallisey. 

Educational  achievements  include  A.B.,  Harvard,  1950;  L.Lb.  Harvard  Law  School,  1953. 


John  O'Kane 

Presiding  Judge,  Municipal  Court 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 

Executive  Committee  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council 
Judicial  Process  Task  Force 
305  City  Hal  I 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94102 

Appointed  by  Governor  Pat  Brown,  1966;  Supervisor  of  Banks  1962-66;  General 
Counci  I -Federa I  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco  1941-62;  Trustee,  Retirement 
System  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  (1961-62;  appointed  by  Governor  Brown  in  1965 
to  review  and  redraft  the  Banking  Law  of  California;  practiced  law  in  San  Francisco 
from  1932  -  1962.     Educational  achievements  include  A.B.  -  University  of  San  Francisco 
L.Lb.  -  Hastings  School  of  Law,  admitted  to  the  California  Bar  Association,  1932. 


Richard  Prouty 
Parole  Officer  I  I 

Adult  Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  Task  Force 
2908  Fulton  Street 
San  Franci  sco,  Ca I i  f . 

Presently  supervises  35  -  40  man  caseload  of  released  felons.     Is  a  member  of  the 
California  Probation,  Parole  and  Correctional  Association.     Formerly  was  a  Juvenile 
Probation  Officer  in  Florida  and  San  Mateo,  California.    Also  was  a  counselor  and 
officer  at  San  Quentin.     Educational  achievements  include  B.A.  -  University  of 

Massachusetts . 


Leo  I  a  Puccinel I  I 

San  Francisco  Delinquency  Prevention  Commission 

Executive  Committee  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council 

Juvenile  Delinquency  Task  Force 

3040  -  23rd  Avenue 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94132 

Is  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council 
and  Is  also  a  member  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Task  Force. 
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James  Reedy 

Narcotics  Task  Force 

Mental  Health  Association 

655  Van  Ness  Avenue 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94102 

Is  presently  the  Program  Specialist  for  the  San  Francisco  Association  for 
Mental  Health.     Is  affiliated  with  the  San  Francisco  Coordinating  Council 
on  Drug  Abuse;  and  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District's  Drug  Abuse 
Advisory  Committee.     Attended  University  of  Illinois  and  John  Marshall  Law 
School . 


Howard  Rochford 

Executive  Director 

San  Francisco  Cri sis  Intervention 

Narcotics  Task  Force 

1255  Post  Street 

San  Francisco,  Cal i  f . 


Peter  C.  Rodriguez 

Senior  Probation  Officer 

Juven  i le  Court 

Narcotics  Task  Force 

375  Woods ide  Avenue 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94127 

Mr.  Rodriguez  is  the  official  representative  for  Juvenile  Court  -  Probation 
Department  to  the  Coordinating  Council  on  Drug  Abuse.     Is  also  the  Senior 
Probation  Officer  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Unit  and  is  the  court  representative  to 
the  Advisory  Board  on  Drug  Abuse  in  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District. 
Educational  achievements  include  B.S.  -  University  of  San  Francisco  and 
Certificate  of  Graduation  from  Cal /State  Hayward  -  Drug  Abuse  Training  Course. 


Donald  M.  Scott 
Chief  of  Pol  ice 

San  Francisco  Police  Department 

Executive  Committee  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council 

Police  Services  Task  Force 

850  Bryant  Street 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94103 

Chief  of  Police  in  San  Francisco  since  September,   1971.     Appointed  to  San  Francisco 
Police  Department  since  1939.     Experience  includes  serving  in  the  Police  Department 
as  patrolman,  sergeant,   lieutenant,  and  captain.     While  captain  in  the  patrol 
division,  was  in  charge  of  the  policing  of  many  large  demonstrations,  notably  the 
lengthy  demonstrations  at  San  Francisco  State  College.    Educational  achievements — 
San  Mateo  College  and  graduate  of  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  National  Academy. 
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Dr.  Thomas  Shaheen 

Superintendent  of  Schools 

Board  of  Education 

Juvenile  Delinquency  Task  Force 

135  Van  Ness  Avenue 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94102 

Thirty-four  years  at  various  levels  of  the  educational  system  of  which  twenty-six 
were  as  Superintendent  of  Schools.    Doctorate  from  Teachers  College  at  Columbia. 


Louis  S.  Simon 

KPIX  -  Area  Vice  President 

Narcotics  Task  Force 

2655  Van  Ness  Avenue 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94109 

Has  been  a  member  of  the  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council  since  May,  1971. 
Is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 


Gregory  Stout 

Attorney  at  Law 

Narcotics  Task  Force 

I  Cal I fornia  Street 

San  Francisco,  Calif.      94  I  I  I 

Has  been  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  Penal  Code  Revision  Commission  since  1965. 
Appointed  to  the  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council  effective  June,   1971.  Educational 
achievements  include  A.B.  and  J.D.  -  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 


Benjamin  Travis 

Chief  Counsel  -  Western  Addition  Office 
Neighborhood  Legal  Assistance  Foundation 
Pol i  ce  Task  Force 
721  Webster  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Experience  includes  practice  with  socio-economic  segment  (lower),  practice  before 
the  Federal  Bar,  trial  and  appellate  work,  and  extensive  trial  practice  in 
Municipal  and  Superior  Courts.     Educational  achievements  Include  J.D.  -  University 

of  California  -  Hastings  College  of  Law. 


Yori  Wada 

Executive  Director,  Buchanan  Y.M.C.A. 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Task  Force 
I  530  Buchanan  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Presently  Is  on  the  California  Council  on  Criminal  Justice  -  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Task  Force.    Prior  Involvement  in  criminal  Justice  includes  being  a  member  of  the 
Parole  Board  for  the  California  Youth  Authority.    Was  a  staff  member  of  the  Booker 
T.  Washington  Center  for  twelve  years.     Educational  achievements  include  B.S.  - 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 
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Idaree  Westbrook 

Community  Liaison  Worker,  Title  IV 
San  Francisco  Unified  School  District 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Task  Force 
148  Beulah  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94117 

Presently,  Board  of  Education  Community  Liaison.    Appointed  to  the  Mayor's 
Criminal  Justice  Council  effective  June,   1971.    Attended  Tilison  College,  Texas 
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BY-LAWS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  MAYOR'S 
CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  COUNCIL 

ARTICLE  I.—  Name  and  Purpose 

Section  I  . 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council 
is  the  Regional  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Board  for  the  City  and 

County  of  San  Francisco. 

Section  2. 

The  purpose  of  the  Executive  Committee  is  to  act  on  behalf  of  the 
Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council   in  order: 

1.  To  act  as  a  catalyst  to  public  and  private  agencies' 
individual  and  cooperative  efforts  to  reduce  crime  and 
improve  the  criminal  justice  system. 

2.  To  do  planning  for  the  criminal  justice  system  as  a 
whole  and  for  individual  agencies  as  they  may  require 
that  assistance.    This  will    include  the  preparation  of 
an  annual  plan,  preparation  of  individual  grant  applica- 
tions, and  other  planning  tasks. 

3.  To  recommend  priorities  and  the  allocation  of  resources 
across  the  criminal  justice  system. 

4.  To  seek  Federal,  State  and  private  funds  and  assistance 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  crime  and  making  improve- 
ments in  the  criminal  justice  system. 

5.  To  conduct  research  into  the  problems  of  the  criminal 
justice  system  to  facilitate  the  identification  of 
possible  solutions  and  their  implementation. 

6.  To  recommend  innovations  to  the  criminal  justice 
system,  including  programs  and  new  approaches  to 
criminal  justice  problems,  designed  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  criminal  justice  agencies  and  to 
reduce  crime. 

7.  To  evaluate  and  monitor  programs,  funded  by  the  Council, 
toward  the  end  of  identifying  and  measuring  the  effec- 
tiveness of  programs  undertaken. 

ARTICLE  II.—  Authority 

Section  I . 

The  California  Council  on  Criminal  Justice  has  designated  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco  as  a  criminal  justice  planning  region. 

Section  2. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
through  Resolution  No.  89-71,  has  designated  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council  as  the  "official  criminal 
Justice  planning  body  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco." 

Section  3. 

Resolution  No.  89-71  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  authorizes  the 
Executive  Committee  "to  receive  and  expend  public  and  private  funds" 
in  the  performance  of  Its  duties. 
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ijvRTICLE  III.  ~  Responsibilities 
Section  I . 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  include: 

1.  To  gather  representatives  of  the  City  and  County  criminal 
justice  agencies  to  consider  issues  of  mutual  interest. 

2.  To  advise  the  Mayor  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors  on  problems 
and  priorities  in  criminal  justice. 

3.  To  assist  the  Mayor  in  coordinating  the  efforts  of  all  agencies 
in  the  City  and  County  involved  in  criminal  justice  activities. 

4.  To  encourage  coordination  among  public  and  private  agencies 
included  in  criminal  justice  activities  in  the  City  and  County. 

5.  To  gather  information  on  crime  and  the  criminal  justice  system  in 
the  City  and  County  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  effectiveness 
of  its  criminal  justice  agencies,  eliminating  duplicating  or  con- 
flicting efforts,  and  developing  positive  programs  for  improvement. 

6.  To  review  and  evaluate  proposals  and  requests  for  financial  assistance 
on  behalf  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  its  public  agencies, 
departments  and  commissions  for  programs  and  projects  relating  to 
criminal  justice.    No  request  for  funding  or  assistance  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  any  funding  agency  which  directly  involves  criminal  justice 
agencies  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  unless  evidenced 

by  a  resolution  or  other  appropriate  approval  by  the  commission  or 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  any  agency  directly  involved  with  said 
request  for  funding  or  assistance. 

7.  To  review  and  evaluate  proposals  and  requests  for  financial  assistance 
on  behalf  of  private  groups  or  agencies  for  programs  and  projects 
relating  to  criminal  justice  in  San  Francisco  when  consent  or  ap- 
proval of  the  City  and  County  for  such  programs  and  projects  is 
required  by  the  Charter,  provided  that  private  groups  or  agencies 

are  not  restricted  or  prevented  from  applying  for  financial  assis- 
tance independently  of  the  Council  whenever  such  consent  or  approval 
i s  not  so  requi  red. 

8.  To  review  and  evaluate  proposals  and  requests  for  financial  assis- 
tance on  behalf  of  private  groups  or  agencies  for  programs  and 
projects  relating  to  criminal  justice  in  San  Francisco  if  requested 
to  do  so  by  a  State,  Federal,  or  other  funding  agency. 

9.  To  recommend  appropriate  action  on  such  proposals  to  the  Mayor  and 
the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

10.  To  initiate  and  supervise  the  preparation  of  such  proposals. 

11.  To  monitor  the  implementation  of  programs  resulting  from  such 
proposa I s . 


• 
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ARTICLE  VII. 


Commi  ttees 


Section  I . 

The  Chairman  has  designated  five  task  forces:     (I)    Adult  Treatment  and 
Rehabilitation;  (2)    Judicial  Process;  (3)    Juvenile  Delinquency;  (4) 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs;  (5)    Police    Services.    The  Chairman  may 
appoint  additional  task  forces  or  disband  those  task  forces  for  which 
there  Is  no  longer  a  need. 

Section  2. 

The  Executive  Committee  Chairman  shall  appoint  task  force  chairmen  and 
task  force  members,  who  shall   include  but  not  be  restricted  to  members 
of  the  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council.    At  the  discretion  of  the 
Executive  Committee  Chairman,  task  force  chairmen  may  appoint  to  the 
task  forces  additional  members  who  may  or  may  not  be  members  either  of 
the  Executive  Committee  or  the  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council.  Task 
force  chairmen  may  appoint  task  force  vice-chairmen.    The  task  force 
may  set  Its  own  rules  for  attendance  with  lack  of  participation  being 
grounds,  after  advance  notice,  for  removal  from  the  task  force. 


ARTICLE  VIII.  ~  Staff  and  Supporting  Services 
Section  I. 

The  Executive  Director  shall  be  appointed  by  and  be  directly  responsible 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee.     The  Executive  Director's 
responsibilities  Include  the  following: 

1.  Plans  and  directs  the  staff  work  in  the  preparation  of  the 
region's  comprehensive  plan  consistent  with  regional  and  CCCJ 
gu I de 1 1 nes . 

2.  Plans,  organizes,  coordinates,  and  performs  and/or  directs 
staff  functions  relating  to  criminal  justice  planning  for 
the  region. 

3.  Serves  as  staff  to  the  Executive  Committee's  task  forces  and  committees 
prepares  agendas  and  minutes  of  Executive  Committee  meetings;  as 
directed,  represents  the  Executive    Committee  at  meetings  and  con- 
ferences with  Federal,  State  and  local  officials. 

4.  Performs  liaison  between  the  region  and  the  CCCJ  regarding  criminal 
justice  planning,  programs  and  projects. 

5.  Provides  staff  services  on  proposals  in  the  following  manner: 

a.  Assists  in  and  coordinates  the  preparation  of  action  grant 
proposals  and  grant  applications. 

b.  Reviews  proposals  in  their  relationship  to  the  regional  plan. 

c.  Furnishes  task  forces  and  CCCJ  staff  with  reviews  and  recommenda- 
tions on  proposals. 

d.  Introduces  proposals  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

e.  As  directed,  conducts  follow-up  as  appropriate  on  each  proposal 
Including  monitoring  and  submission  of  progress  reports  to  both  the 
Executive  Committee  and  the  CCCJ. 

6.  Establishes  and  maintains  communications  and  coordinates  planning 
with  all  public  and  private  agencies  in  the  region  Impacting  on 
the  regional  criminal  justice  system. 

7.  Prepares  an  annual  budget  for  submission  to  the  Executive  Committee 
and  CCCJ  for  regional  staff  operations. 

8.  Performs  other  duties  and  responsibilities  as  directed  by  the 
Executive  Committee. 
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ARTICLE  IX.  ~  Fiscal  Year 
Secti  on  I . 

The  Executive  Committee's  fiscal  year  shall  run  from  Ju 
June  30. 


ARTICLE  X.  —  Amendments  to  the  By-Laws 


Section  I. 

Amendments  to  these  by-laws  may  be  proposed  by  any  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  with  a  one  month  waiting  period  required  oer^eer. 
the  time  the  amendment  is  proposed  and  it  is  voted  upon. 

For  an  amendment  to  pass,  ten  affirmative  votes  are  required. 

Section  2. 

All  amended  by-laws  will  be  presented  to  the  CCCJ  for  approval  upon 
ratification  by  the  Executive  Committee. 


» 
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■  EQUESTINC    THE    MAYOR    TO  AP- 


TICt  COUNI 
THI  COMPOS 
■  ISPONSlBIL 


 .«INAL  JU_ 

OVIOING  FOR 
URPOSES  »NO 


problems  of  the  crlm 


NO  AU1HOHI7INC  THE 
SUBMIT  APPIICATIO 
NOINC   SAIO  COUNCIL. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  IH 


v»  ME  RE  AS.  The  City  i 
San  fimc.ico  desires 
inese  p-obiems  by  pn 
je-rs  o»  improvements 
increased  coordination  i 


tf  County  of 


'  to  the  prey 
it  delinquent 
pvelopmi  ne. 


private,  which 
fnt.on  and  re- 
y  and  crime, 
>  methods  for 
Jucdon  of  de- 
linquency and  crime,  particularly  in- 
volvement of  residents  of  high  del.n- 
ooency  area*  m  self-help  programs; 

WHEREAS.  The  Mayor  Is  empow- 
ered   by   the  Charter  to  coordinate 

departments  o?°lhe*Ci?y  and  County" 
(Section  25  of  the  Charter),  .nd  such 
coordination  is  essential  to  the  effec- 
tive operation  of  all  criminal  justice 
•  ienc.es  to  continue  the  reduction 
of  crime  and  further  improve  public 


(CJC  s 


staffs 


Federa 


tents  for  improvi 
nd  cr.mmal  justi 
WHEREAS.  The 


local  gov« 
nt  in  the  crl 


ind  coordination  as' "a  prerequi- 
o    receiving   certain  funds  for 

ER&S^*tEAA  *hU  specfled 
funds   be  made   available  for 
S  for  the  estab- 
J  staffs 


ma  Jot  i 


l.shment  of  CJCs 
planning  and  coon 
criminal  iu-t.ee  arc; 

WHEREAS.  VlM  City  and  Count 
San  Francisco  plans  to  apply 
Federal  funds  to  establish  and  s 
port  such  a  Council  and  staff:  an 

WHEREAS.  This  Council  and  ._ 
staff  is  m  no  way  an  "investitive" 
body  or  board  to  review  complaints 
or  allegations  of  police  misconduct; 

"whereas.  Tl 

Council  will  nc 
day-to-day  operations  of  any  criminal 
Justice  agency,  that  being  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  chief  executive  of- 
firerj  of  the  various  agencies  and 
the  Mayor;  now.  therefore,  be  It 

RESOLVED.  That  hi*  Honor,  the 
Mayor,  is  hereby  requested  to  ap- 
point a  Mayor  *  Criminal  Justice 
Council  having  (he  foi  low  m  (compo- 
sition purpose  and  responsibllKlesi 
I.  Criminal  Jeeltee  CeeneHi 

A.  The  Council  shell  have  no  toss 


H  The  membership  of  Ihr  Council 
h.iil  Include  the  Mayor,  the  Presl- 
lenl  ol  the  Hoard  of  Supervisors,  the 
lhairman  of  the  Fire.  i>.ifety  and  Po- 
ire Cnmmittee  ol  the  Board  ol  Su- 
_  .  Chief  Administrative 
Ifficer.  (he  Controller.  City  Attorney, 
•residing  Judge.  Superior  Court,  Pre- 
ge.  Municipal  Court.  Pre- 
<>.  JuvenHc  Court  Sheriff. 


6.  To  recommend  Innovatio 


pei 
Offi 

Presiding  J 


12.  fo  evaluate  programs  resulting 

Irom  such  proposals; 
system,    inciuomg       13.    WMh    the   concurrence  of  • 
lew   approaches   to    criminal  justice  agency,  to  supervise 
Broblcms.  designed     or  operate  programs; 

To  supervise  the  preparation  I 
 tend  to  the  Mayor  1 


7.  To  evaluate  and  monitor  pro- 
mmv   funded  by  the  Council,  to- 
end   of   Identifying  and 


srehem 


ve  plar 


including  a 


Chief  Jui 

General  Manager  Department  of  So- 
cial Services.  Director  of  Public 
Health.  General  Manaser,  Personnel, 
Civ.c  Service  Commission,  and  (he 
Superintended    of  School! 


iubslai 
lustice  system 


'I  oth- 


measuring   the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams undertaken. 

B.  The  Executive  Committee  shal 
ac(  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  am 
shall   regularly  seek  the  advice  ani  _. 
consultation  of  Council  members  in-    criminal  j 
dividually  or  as  a  whole.  The  Execu-  budgetary 
dve  Committee  Is  hereby  designated  Mayor 


lediate  i  

m  pnori(ies,  for  (he  reduction  of 
me  and  the  Improvement  of  the 
mmal   justice  system  in  the  City 

d  County; 

5.  To  review  priori(ies  reflected  In 
y  and  County  budgets  relating  to 
grants,  and  (o  make 


whom  the  Mayor  chooses  to  appoint. 

C.  No  less  than  one-third  of  the 
Council  shall  be  private  citizens, 
who  shall   serve  for  a  term  of  two 

"""the  Mayor  shall  serve  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Council. 

E.  The  members  of  the  Council 
shall  serve  without  compensation. 

"ngs  of   the  Council 


ning  body  f 


>en  to  the  public 


except 


.  ...  Section  54957  of  the 
Government  Code  of  the  State  of 
California. 

G    The   Council  shall  continue  In 
existence  until  such  time  as  Its  pur- 
poses have  been  fulfilled, 
ft.  Executive  Committee 

A.  An  Executive  Committee  of  elev- 
en members  (Including  the  Mayor) 


_.._e  plan- 
J  County  of 

San  Francisco,  and,  as  such,  shall 
have  the  power  to  review  and  make 
recommendations  regardng  applica- 
tions and  to  submit  proposals  on 
behalf  of  the  City  and  County  tor 
Federal.   State  and  other  funds  for 


C.  The  responsibilities  of  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  shall  be  limited  to 
the  following: 


Justice  agencies  to  consider  Issues 
of  mutual  interest 

2.  To  advise  the  Mayor  and  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  on  problems 
and  priorilies  In  criminal  Justlcei 

3.  To  assist  the  Mayor  In  coordl- 


_  inal  justic.  _ 

light  of  the  above  comprehensive 
plan  and  schedule  of  priorities. 

16.  To  serve  as  a  clearing  house  of 
Information  regarding  projects  and 

Tiroposals  relating  to  crime  and  crlm- 
nal  justice  in  the  City  and  County 
of    San    Francisco,    end  regarding 

of  "-- — '-'  —  *-- 

j  or 
criminal  lustice; 

17.  To  review  and  evaluate  the 
structure  and  operation  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Council  and  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Mayor  and  the  Board  of 


function  more  effectively. 
D.  The  Executive  Committee  J 


natlng  the  efforts  of  all  agencies  I 
the   City    and  County  Involved  ' 
criminal  Justice  activities 
4.  To  encourage  coordin 


have  been  recommended 
strongly  by  experienced  and  knowl- 
edges e  people  and  bodies,  includ- 
ing the  President  *  Commission  on 
Law  [mo-cement  and  (he  Admims- 
(rat.on  of  Criminal  Justice:  and 

WHEREAS.  CJCs  with  staffs  have 
already  been  established  in  several 
other  maior  urban  centers  to  essist 
the  Mayor,  city  government,  and 
criminal  lustice  agencies;  and 

HEREAS.    The    Federal  gover 


form  such  subcommittees 

-  It  deems  necessary  to  car- 
"'"~X  Mer- 


iugh   (he  passage  of  (he  V 

mibus  Crime  Control  and  rl 


public  and  private  agencies  Included 
B.  Membership  of  the  Executive    In  criminal  Justice  activities  In  the 
"  "1  Include  the  Mayor,    City  and  County; 


 Committee  of  the  Board 

of  Supervisors,  Chief  Administrative 
Officer,  Chief  of  Police.  Presiding 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  Sheriff, 
and  four  private  citizens,  I.e..  indl- 
iduals  not  being  officers  or  employ- 


ees of  the  City  and  County  of  Sar 
*ranclsco. 

C.  The  Mayor  shall  serve  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee. 

D.  All  meetings  of  the  Executive 
Committee  shall  be  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, except  as  provided  In  Section 
54957  of  the  Government  Code  of  the 
State  of  California. 

III.  Executive  Director  and  Staff 

A.  An  Executive  Director  shall  act 
as  chief  staff  officer  and  shall  select 
such  additional  staff  as  he  deems 
appropriate,  all  subject  to  the  budg- 
et and  fiscal  provisions  of  the  Chart- 


forces  1 

ry  out  Its  responsibilitiet  

snip  on  such  task  forces  or  subcom- 
mittee shall  Include,  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to,  members  of  the  Council. 

E.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
be  empowered  to  receive  and  expend 
public  and  private  funds  and  other 
essistance  In  the  performance  oflti 
responsibilities. 

the  City  and  County  for  the  purpose  F.  No  member  of  the  Council,  Ex- 
of  Improving  the  effectiveness  of  Its  ecutive  Committee,  subcommittee 
thereof,  or  employees  or  agents  of 
said  Council  or  Executive  Committee 
shall  Interfere  with  the  Internal  af- 
fairs of  any  agency  of  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco  while  In  his 
official  capacity  as  a  member  or  em- 
ployee or  agent  of  s  J  ' 
ecutive  Committee  c 
thereof. 

G.  All  City  and  County  agencies 
and  officials  shall  furnish  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  with  information  at 
"  "try  out  the  purpose 


posals  and  requests  for  tint  

sistance  on  behalf  of  the  City  ar 
County  of  San  Francisco,  Its  publ 
agencies,  departments  and  commi 
sions  for  programs  and  projects  r. 
latlne  to  criminal  Justice.  No  request 
for  funding  or  assistance  shall  be 
submitted    to  any  funding  agency 
which  directly  Involves  criminal  lus- 
tice agencies  of  the  City  and  County 


r  subcommittee 


approval  by  the  commission  or  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  any  agency 
directly  Involved  with  said  request 


necessary  to  c  . 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Council 
and  Executive  Committee,  provided, 
however,  that  no  agency  will  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  Information  that  is 
defined  as  privileged  under  public 


for  funding  or  assistance. 

7.  To  review  and  evaluate  propos- 
als and  requests  for  financial  assist- 
ance on  behalf  of  private  groups  or  ._. 
The   purpose   of   the   Mayor's    agencies  for  programs  and  projects  port. 


Crlmmal  J 
(1.  to  a 
arVd  pnvat 


I  Justice  Council  shall  bel 
"  i  catalyst  to  public 
cies'  individual  and 
cooperative  efforts  to  reduce  crime 
and  improve  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem. 

2.  To  do  planning  for  the  criminal 
justice  system  as  a  whole,  and  for 
indivlduaf  agencies  as  they  may  re- 
quire that  assistance.  This  will  In- 
clude the  preparation  of  an  annual 
plan   preparation  of  Individual  grant 


of  the  City  and  County  for  such  pro- 


  be  It 

FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  his 
Honor,  the  Mayor,  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  empowered  to  r  


applications, 
tasks. 

3.  To  recommend  priorities  and 
the  allocation  of  resources  across 
the  criminal  Justice  system, 

(4. 'To  seek  Federal,  State  and  prl* 
vara  funds  and  assistance  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  crime  and 
making  Improvement*  In  the  crlml- 


I  other  p  I  a  n  n 


1  TOW 


groups  or  agencies  are  not  restricted 
or  prevented  from  applying  for  finan- 
cial assistance  Inde  ' 

i-   Council  whenever  l 

approval  Is  not  so  required; 

8.  To  review  and  evaluate  propos- 
als and  requests  for  financial  assist- 
ance on  behalf  of  private  groups  or 
agencies  for  programs  and  projects 
relating  to  criminal  Justice  In  San 
Francisco  If  requested  to  do  so  by  a 
State,  Federal  or  other  funding  awn- 
s'. To  recommend  appropriate  ao- 


submit  applicatio 


I  to  pre^_.. 

  for  the  funding 

of  the  Council  which  may  call  for 
matching  contributions  by  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  provid- 
ed that  no  commitments  shall  be 
made  for  City  and  County  contribu- 
tions of  any  kind,  nor  contracts  for 
funding  enfered  Into,  except  as  this 
Board  of  Supervisors  may  so  author- 


resolution  was  adopted 


of    Supervisors    of  the 


I  he  foregoing 


ROBERT  1  DOLAN,  Clerk 


i 
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ATTACHMENT  C 


AUTHORIZING  THE  MAYOR  TO  EN- 
TER  INTO  A  CONTRACT  AGREEMENT 
WITH  THE  CALIFORNIA  COUNCIL 
ON  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  TO  ACCEPT 
FUNDINfi   FOR  THE  OPERATION  OF 


A    CRIMINAL    JUSTICE  COUNCIL  IN 
THE    CITY    A "~ 
FRANCISCO. 


THE    CITY    AND    COUNTY    OF  SAN 

 CISCO. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  288-71 


WHEREAS.  Resolution  No.  89-71. 
entitled  "RoauestinK  the  Mavor  to 
ADDoint  a  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice 
Council:  Providinc  for  the  Composi- 
tion. Purpose;  and  Responsibilities 
of  Said  Council;  and  Authorizing  the 
Mavor   to  Submit  Applicatio  ' 


FundinR  Said  Council";  was  approved 
February  19.  1971.  and 
WHEREAS.  The  final  clause  of  said 


and  empowered  to  prepare  and  sub- 


cd  that  no  commitments  shall  bo 
made  (or  Citv  and  Countv  contribu- 
tions of  any  kind,  nor  contracts  for 
fundinR  entered  into,  except  as  this 
Board  of  Supervisors  may  so  author- 
ize", an* 

WHEREAS.  His  Honor,  the  Mayor, 
under  date  of  March  16,  1971,  did 
apply  to  the  California  Council  on 
Criminal  Justice  for  funding  and  on 
April  29,  1971,  date  such  application 
was  approved  in  the  amount  of 
$33,333.00;  now.  therefore,  be  it 


funding:  to  commit  city  ir 
ices  in  the  amount  of  $3.jjj.uu.  ana 
execute  a  contract  with  the  Califor- 
nia Council  on  Criminal  Justice  for 
the    expenditure    of  the  approved 


resolution  was  adopted  bv  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  the  Citv  and  Coun- 
tv of  San  Francisco  at  its  meeting 
of  May  24. 1971. 

ROBERT  J.  DOLAN.  Clerk 
Approved:  Mav  26,  1971.  .   ,  . 
TERRY  A.  FRANCOIS,  Acting  Mayor 


June  1.1971- 


*UJHORIZINC  THE  MAYOR  TO  AP- 
PLY     FOR     AND    ACCEPT  FEDERAL 

A  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  COUNCIL  IN 
THE  CITV  AND  COUNTY 

wh?b!2^utL0N  ,no-  355  71 

nnff""S'  Resolution  No  80  71. 
entitled  Requesting  the  Mayor  to 
Appoint  a  Mayor's  Criminal  Just.cS 
Council;  Providing  lor  the  Comom, 
tion  of  Said  Council-  and  AuthoritiM 
tho  Mayor  to  Submi  Applicant  for 
Funding  Said  Council",  wa°  ap- 
proved February  19,  1971  and 

whereas.  Tfte  final  clause  of  said 
resolution  provides.  "That  his  Hon- 
or.  the  Mayor,  is  hereby  authorized 
and  empowered  to  prepare  and  sub- 
mit applications  for  the  funding  of 
tho  Council  which  may  call  for 
matching  contributions  by  the  Citv 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  prov- 
ed that  no  commitments  shall  b* 
'?r  Cit>L  8nd  County  contnbu- 
tions  of  any  kind,  nor  contracts  for 
fundinR  entered  Into,  except  as  this 
Board  of  Supervisors  may  so  author- 
ize": now  therefore,  be  It 

RESOLVED.  That  his  Honor,  the 
Mfl0^  J*  »"  .horized  to  submit  the 
attached  applications  for  funds  for 
t^hi'M  Cf?mU»'  Justice  Council 
to  the  California  Council  on  Criminal 
Justice  for  Its  consideration,  and  be 

FURTHER  RESOLVED.  That  in  the 
event  the  California  Council  on 
Cr'm'"a'  Justice  consents  to  fund 
the  project,  the  Mayor  Is  authorized 
*°  fXCCUta  on  behaff  of  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco  the  con- 
tracts for  the  grants,  and  be  it 

.FURTHER  RESOLVED.  That  the  ap- 
plicant  acrees  to  provide  the  re- 
quired matching  funds  through  In- 
Kmrj  services. 

,-L!ie.-eby  cer,,fy  ,h>t  theforefroing 

»^^l?7r>M^,'t•mM,• 

Jury,,  1,71^"^^"^ 
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ATTACHMENT  D 


MAYOR'S  COUNCIL  ON  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
Meeting  Minutes 
June  29,  1971 


The  second  meeting  of  the  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council  convened  at  10:30  a.m.  - 
In  the  Wells  Fargo  and  Company  Bui Idlng.    Mayor  Alloto  presided  over  this  session  of 
fifty-two  Council  members  and  other  Interested  attendants.    Those  In  attendance  were: 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR'S  SCREENING  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Charles  O'Brien,  Chairman  of  the  Screening  Committee,  reported  that  applications 
for  the  position  had  been  optimistic,  however,  an  additional  ten  days  would  be  needed  to 
conclude  remaining  Interviews  and  to  make  final  recommendations  for  the  position. 

CCCJ   FINANCIAL  NEWS 

Chauncey  Bell  and  Donald  Manson  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Project,  National  League 
of  Cities  In  Washington,  D.C.  along  with  James  Mercer  of  CCCJ,  Sacramento,  outlined  a  numbe 
financial  concerns  regarding  the  future  of  CCCJ: 


" .  .  .It  can  not  presently  be  ascertained  how  much  money  San  Francisco  can 
qualify  for;  ...  It  Is  anticipated  that  50  million  dollars  In  grants  will  be 
available  for  corrections;  on  half  will  be  discretionary;  .  .  .  Thi  City  can 
count  on  one  and  one-half  m I  I  1 1  on  comb  I ned  discretionary  and  block  funds; 
.  .   .    Ca I  I forn la  received  41  ml  I  I  Ion  do  I lars  In  block  grants  with  30  ml  I  I  Ion  to 
be  distributed  about  the  state— the  Council  Is  presently  working  on  decision 
for  a  I  locations. 


I daree  Westbrook 
John  Dou I mb i  a 
Ernest  Mltchel I 
Eugene  Block 
Leo  I  a  Puce  I ne I  1 1 
Lansing  Kwok 
E.C.  Ayala 
Leland  Barrett 
Matthew  Carberry 
Gregory  Stout 
Joe  Phelan 
Joe  Hudson 
Wl I  I  I  am  Hargreaves 
Rlnna  Flohr 
Patrl cl a  Ha  I loran 
Ne I  a  Campbe I  I 
Bl I  I  O'Brien 
Richard  Braun 
Dennis  Carey 
Richard  B.  Morris 
Kenneth  Babb 
James  Jefferson 
Tony  Ha  I  I 
Jake  Ehrl Ich 
Rosamond  Bagan 


Laura  Sutka 
Jewe 1 1  Becknel I 
Warren  Jenkins 
Bob  01  sen 
Louis  Simon 
Thomas  Mel  Ion 
N.B.  Cooper 
Paul  LI 

Harry  Albert-for  G.Grubb 
James  Stark-for  T.M.  0*Connor 
Ronald  Born 
Joseph  Botka 
Francis  Mayer 
Gerald  0'Gara 

Bernard  Ward-for  Judge  Francis  McCart 
Charles  O'Brien 
John  To  I  an 
Dlanne  Felnsteln 
Donald  Manson 
Chauncey  Be  1 1 
James  Mercer 
George  Brown 
Peter  Persley 
Kay  Monte 
Samuel  McCormlck 
Dr.  Shaheen 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  GRANTS 


Supervisor  Felnsteln  presented  a  resolution  drawn  up  by  the  Board  of  Supervi 
regarding  chanelllng  applications  for  CCCJ  grants.     Summarily,  the  resolution  stated  that 
applications  should  be  submitted  first  to  the  Executive  Committee  then  referred  to  the 
Board  of  Supervisors. 

MANDATE  TO  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  COUNCIL 

Mayor  Alloto  asked  Council  members  to  recommend  program  priorities  to  the  Executive 
Committee.    These  priorities  would  articulate  the  broad  and  the  most  Important  problems 
as  they  are  viewed.    Such  areas  as  drug  abuse,  the  court  delay,  the  Jal I  system  etc. 
are  examples;  any  statement  of  a  problem  should  be  supported  by  facts  In  their  regard. 

As  a  first  step,  the  Mayor  asked  all  key  agency  heads  to  submit  lists  of  needs  at  the 
next  meeting.    Among  departments  designated  were:    Chief  of  Police,  Sheriff,  District 
Attorney,  Public  Defender,  Courts,  and  Education. 

It  was  further  decided  that  Community  groups  should  also  provide  addltlcnal  Input. 
Therefore,  the  Council's  staff  will  contact  all  area  community  groups  In  this  reference. 

RECOMMENDATION  OF  THE  CRIME  COMMITTEE 

The  Mayor  stated  that  the  Council  should  concentrate  on  the  best  and  most  Important 
recommendations  of  the  Committee;  the  Council  will  want  to  work  this  Information  Into 
its  process  of  examining  problems  and  setting  priorities.    To  this  end,  the  staff  wl II 
make  summaries  of  these  recommendations  available. 


The  next  such  Council  meeting  will  be  held  within  a  month  though  no  specific 
date  was  established.    All  members  and  persons  on  the  mailing  I l»t  will  be  notified 
within  sufficient  time.    The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  12:00  p.m. 


Ml 

7/8/71 
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B.     Regional  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Board  Operations  and  Procedures 

The  one  City/County  governmental  structure  of  Region  F  allows  for 
great  cooperation  and  consistency  in  plan  development. 

An  unprecedented  experience  occurred  when  al I   local  factions 
within  the  Region  were  engaged  in  a  concerted  effort  to  analyze  criminal 
justice  problems  and  find  solutions. 

Local  government  and  community  representatives  spent  numerous  hours 
exchanging  ideas  and  working  and  planning  together,    The  ramifications 
of  this  experience  will  be  immeasurable. 

1 .  Plan  Development 

For  the  purpose  of  comprehensively  researching  and  establishing 
regional  problems  and  needs,  the  Regional  Criminal  Justice  Planning 
Board  created  five  task  forces  with  the  following  concerns: 

A.  Drug  Abuse 

B.  Juvenile  Delinquency 

C.  Adult  Treatment  and  Rehabilitation 

D.  Police 

E.  Judicial  Process 

For  each  task  force,  five  members  were  selected  from  the  RCJPB 
and  five  members  served  from  tne  community. 

Task  Forces  were  further  subdivided  to  attend  to  specific  concerns 
in  each  category  as  is  demonstrated  on  Chart  VI -3. 

This  coordinated  effort  produced  the  Region's  problems  and  needs. 
Thus,  priorities  were  established  among  each  of  the  task  forces. 

From  research  data  provided  by  the  task  forces,  the  RCJPB  esta- 
blished the  over-all   regional  priorities.     (Refer  to  Page  I  I  1  — .1 ) 

2.  Plan   I mp  Fementat  ion 

Correspondence  was  sent  to  more  than  100  community  groups  and  all 
public  agencies  to  inform  them  of  the  Region's  problems  and  concerns  In 
the  area  of  criminal  justice  projects.    Responses  were  received  from 
about  30/6  of  the  groups  contacted. 

All  relevant  program  requests  were  assigned  to  review  teams,  two 
members  of  the  corresponding  task  force.    Proponents  were  further 
invited  for  oral  presentations.     Finally,  task  forces  submitted  recom- 
mendations on  each  of  the  projects. 
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The  recommendations  and  priorities  of  task  forces  formed  the 
basis  for  final  priority  rankings  as  sanctioned  by  the  Regional 
Criminal  Justice  Planning  Board. 
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APPENDIX  I 


Characteristics  of  Sub-Communities  in  San  Francisco 
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Census  Tract  and  Planning  Area  Map  2 
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Planning  Area  3 
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S.F.  Ethnic  Distribution  by  Area  6 

Summary  Discussions  Of: 
Planning  Area  Number  Pi  stri  ct  Page 

1  Richmond  7 

2  Marina  8 

3  Northeast  9 

4  Downtown  10 

5  Western  Addition  .   .   .   .   J  I 

6  Buena  Vista  12 

7  Central  13 

8  Mi  ss  i  on  14 

9  South  of  Market  15 

10  South  Bayshore  16 

I  I  Bernal  Heights  17 

12  South  Centra  I  18 

13  Ingleside  19 

14  Inner  Sunset  20 

15  Outer  Sunset  2  I 


Characteristics  of  Sub-Communities  in  San  Francisco 


Most  of  the  California  Council  on  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Regions 
are  comprised  of  a  number  of  cities  and  some  incorporated  areas.  The 
planning  bodies  for  these  regions  have  found  it  advantageous  to  portray 
each  of  the  cities  within  their  jurisdiction  as  a  unique  entity,  and 
to  present  a  statistical  report  of  the  problems  endemic  to  those  cities 
and  the  resources  available  to  deal  with  them.     This  method  is  quite 
appropriate  for  dealing  with  relatively  small,  homogenous  populations. 
Planning  Region  F,  however,   is  in  a  unique  position  in  that  its  area  of 
concern  encompasses  only  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  Therefore, 
in  looking  at  this  city  and  its  problems  by  using  the  same  approach,  some 
regional  boundaries  must  be  established. 

In  an  examination  of  a  large  metropolis,  especially  one  so  culturally 
and  ethnically  diverse  as  San  Francisco,  a  statistical  study  which  takes 
the  entire  city  as  its  only  unit  of  study,  while  yielding  important  in- 
formation, may  function  as  a  facade  which  will  prohibit  the  planner  from 
seeking  the  problems  of  the  component  communities  within  the  larger  area. 
To  prevent  this,  our  report  will    look  at  fifteen  individual  areas  within 
the  city,  and  consider  them  as  individual  communities.    These  areas  are 
the  planning  areas  used  by  the  city's  Planning  Commission  which,  using 
such  criteria  as  cultural  and  ethnic  factors,  common  neighborhood  concerns, 
and  natural  boundaries,  etc.,  has  determined  them  to  be  separate  communities 
for  planning  purposes. 

The  foregoing  is  not  to  disparage  city-wide  figures.     (Such  information 
is  of  undeniable  value  and  will  be  presented  in  another  part  of  this  report.) 
Rather,   it  is  to  remind  the  planner  to  be  cognizant  of  situations  which 
may  linger  below  the  surface  and  which  may  not  show  up  when  the  focus  is 
wi  de . 
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S  A  N       FPANCI9GO       DEPARTMENT       OF       CITY  PLANNING 


SAN  FRANCISCO  AGE  DISTRIBUTION 
(By  Planning  Area) 


TABLE  I 


■t 

AREA  NAME 

0-14 

15-24 

25- 

44 

45-64 

65+ 

TOTAL 

1 . 

RICHMOND: 

Male 

8.8 

7.5 

12 

.4 

10.4 

5 

.9 

45  0 

Fema 1 e 

8.5 

8.9 

14 

.  1 

13.4 

10 

,  | 

55.0 

Total 

17.3 

16.4 

26 

.5 

23.8 

1 6 

,0 

100.0 

2. 

MARINA: 

Male 

4.  1 

4.7 

15.0 

10.  1 

6 

.7 

40  6 

Fema le 

4.2 

8.9 

.  2 

15.2 

12 

.9 

59.4 

Total 

8.3 

13.6 

33 

.2 

25.3 

19 

.6 

100.0 

3. 

NORTHEAST: 

Male 

7.  1 

7.4 

! 5 

] 

12.3 

7 

48 .9 

Fema le 

6.8 

9.5 

1  4 

4 

12.5 

7 

.9 

51 .1 

Total 

13.9 

16.9 

29 

.5 

24.8 

14 

.9 

100.0 

4. 

DOWNTOWN 

Ma  le 

1  .6 

6.5 

1  7 

.  6 

19.1 

13 

.6 

58 . 4 

Fema 1 e 

1  .4 

5.8 

12.3 

I  3 

4 

41 .6 

Total 

3.0 

12.3 

26 

3 

31  .4 

27 

100.0 

5. 

WESTERN  ADDITION: 

Ma  le 

9.3 

9.4 

1  5 

9 . 7 

4 

7 

48 . 2 

Fema 1 e 

9.2 

1  1  .7 

1  3 

3 

10.8 

6 

51 .8 

Total 

18.5 

21 .  1 

28 

4 

20.5 

1  I 

5 

100.0 

6. 

BUENA  VISTA: 

Ma  le 

9.2 

10.0 

8.6 

4 

50. 7 

Fema 1 e 

8.9 

1  1  .2 

1  3 

-j 

9.5 

6 

49.3 

Total 

18.  1 

21.2 

32 

6 

18.  1 

10 

100.0 

7. 

CENTRAL : 

Ma  le 

9.7 

7.6 

1  7 

9.6 

4 

2 

48.6 

Fema  1  e 

9.5 

9.4 

1  4 

7 

1  1  .2 

6 

6 

5\'.A 

Total 

19.2 

17.0 

32 

2 

20.8 

10 

100.0 

8. 

MISSION: 

Male 

12.4 

7.9 

1  3 

9.8 

5 

1 

48.8 

Fema 1 e 

12.0 

9.2 

1  2 

10.5 

6 

3 

51.2 

Total 

24.4 

17.  1 

26 

2 

20.3 

12 

0 

100.0 

9. 

SOUTH  OF  MARKET: 

Ma  le 

11.9 

2  1  .0 

1  7 

' 

9.2 

3 

4 

62.6 

Fema  le 

1  1.5 

6.6 

1 0 

6 

6.1 

2 

6 

37.4 

Total 

23.4 

27.6 

27 

7 

15.3 

6 

0 

100.0 

10. 

SOUTH  BAYSHORE : 

Ma  1  e 

16.5 

12.3 

g 

g 

9.2 

2 

9 

50.7 

Femal e 

15.4 

9.3 

1 0 

g 

10.3 

3 

4 

49.3 

Total 

31  .9 

21  .6 

20 

7 

19.5 

6 

3 

100.0 

1  1  . 

BERNAL  HEIGHTS: 

Ma  1  e 

1  3.2 

8.4 

12 

6 

9.8 

4 

1 

48.  1 

Fema le 

13.  1 

9.4 

13 

0 

10.9 

5 

5 

51 .9 

Total 

26.3 

17.8 

25 

6 

20.7 

9 

6 

100.0 

12. 

SOUTH  CENTRAL: 

Ma  1  e 

12.2 

7.8 

10 

2 

11.8 

5 

3 

47.3 

Fema 1 e 

12.2 

8.5 

1  1 

5 

13.5 

7 

0 

52.7 

Total 

24.4 

16.3 

21 

7 

25.3 

12. 

3 

100.0 

13. 

INGLES  IDE: 

Male 

10.  1 

7.9 

9. 

8 

-12.9 

5. 

9 

46.6 

Fema 1 e 

9.9 

7.9 

10 

9 

15.9 

8. 

8 

53.4 

Total 

20.0 

15.8 

20. 

7 

28.8 

14. 

7 

100.0 
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i 

AREA 

NAME 

0- 

14 

15-24 

25-44 

45-64 

65+ 

TOTAL 

1  NNER 

SUNSET : 

Ma  1  e 

8 

4 

7 . 5 

11.7 

11.4 

6 . 7 

45 . 7 

Fema 1 e 

8 

.  1 

9.4 

12.5 

14.2 

10.  1 

54.3 

Total 

16 

.5 

16.9 

24.2 

25.6 

16.8 

100.0 

1 5. 

OUTER 

SUNSET: 

Ma  le 

8 

9 

7 . 3 

9 . 8 

13.6 

6 . 7 

46 . 3 

Fema le 

8 

.3 

7.9 

10.9 

17.0 

9.6 

53.7 

Total 

17 

.2 

15.2 

20.7 

30.6 

16.3 

100.0 

TOTAL 

CITY 

Male 

9 

.4 

8.3 

13.4 

1  1  .3 

5.8 

48.2 

Fema 1 e 

9 

.  1 

9.0 

12.8 

12.7 

8.2 

51  .8 

Total 

18 

.5 

17.3 

26.2 

24.0 

14.0 

100.0 

HOUSING 

% 

%  %  %  % 


TOTAL 

% 

DETERIOR- 

DlLAP- 

OWNER 

RENTER 

t 

AREA  NAME 

UNITS 

SOUND 

ATING 

IDATED 

OCCUP. 

OCCUP. 

rate 

1 . 

R 1 CHMOND : 

I960 
1970 

29,958 
31  ,746 

95.7 

3.7 

0.6 

42.8 
37.2 

54.  1 

60.3 

46.9 

2. 

MARINA: 

I960 
1970 

22,744 
23,513 

97.4 

2. 1 

0.5 

18.9 
16.9 

77.8 
80.0 

43.9 

3. 

NORTHEAST: 

I960 
1970 

35,643 
36,606 

88.3 

9.5 

2.2 

9.5 
10.9 

82.4 
82.8 

47.9 

4. 

DOWNTOWN : 

I960 
1970 

35,928 
29,329 

91  .4 

8. 1 

0.5 

1  .  1 
1  .  1 

83.5 
86.4 

31.8 

5. 

WESTERN  ADDITION: 

I960 
1970 

25,022 
22,781 

74.5 

18.5 

7.0 

1  1  .2 
10.5 

82.3 
80.0 

32.7 

6. 

BUENA  VISTA: 

I960 
1970 

16,115 
16,012 

90.2 

8.8 

1  .0 

17.6 
15.1 

77.  1 
78.8 

33.7 

7. 

CENTRAL: 

I960 
1970 

1 8,464 
21 ,900 

94.5 

5. 1 

0.4 

42.2 
33.8 

53.9 
62.7 

45.8 

8. 

MISSION: 

I960 
1970 

21 ,330 
21 ,000 

84.3 

13.6 

2. 1 

16.3 
14.0 

77.6 
81.3 

38.5 

9. 

SOUTH  OF  MARKET: 

I960 
1970 

8,966 
7,401 

49.3 

37.6 

13.  1 

17.2 
18.3 

66.1 
74.6 

32.6 

10. 

SOUTH  BAYSHORE: 

I960 
1970 

10,224 
8,970 

90.0 

9.1 

0.9 

41  .7 
44.2 

54.8 
51.7 

47.2 

1  1  . 

BERNAL  HEIGHTS: 

I960 
1970 

7,757 
8,1  15 

86.6 

12.0 

1  .4 

54.2 
47.9 

41.7 
48.4 

50.0 

12. 

SOUTH  CENTRAL: 

I960 
1970 

20,480 
22, 188 

94.6 

4.7 

0.7 

73.4 
67.1 

24.  1 
30.7 

58.2 

13. 

INGLES  IDE: 

I960 
1970 

19,348 
19,729 

95.9 

3.6 

0.5 

65.7 
62.2 

32.5 
35.6 

49.0 

1 4. 

IMMFR   ^1  IKK  FT  • 

1  ININUlA     O  UlN  O  C  1  . 

1 960 
1970 

1 4,557 
16 ',308 

97  .9 

2.0 

0. 1 

60.5 
53.0 

36.3 
45.3 

46.8 

15. 

OUTER  SUNSET: 

I960 
1970 

22,931 
23,928 

98.8 

1  .  1 

0.  1 

77.6 
69.8 

20.5 
28.7 

61  .5 

TOTAL 

I960 
1970 

309,467 
309,526 

90. 1 

8.2 

1  .7 

33.0 
31  .3 

61.0 
63.8 

45.7 

TABLE   I  I  I 
ETHNIC  DISTRIBUTION 


1 

YEAR 

TOTAL 
POP . 

WH  1  TE 

j 

BLACK  % 

OTHER 

1 

RICHMOND: 

I960 

- 

77490 

67032 

(86. 

5%) 

3469  (4.556) 

6989  (9. 

0$) 

1 970 

78235 

55927 

(71. 

5%) 

3577  (4.6%) 

1 873 1(23. 

9%) 

2 

MARINA: 

I960 

- 

45193 

4242  1 

(93 

9%) 

1426  (3.156) 

1346  (3 

0%) 

1  970 

42  1  47 

39383 

(93 

4%) 

838  (.2.0%) 

1926  (4. 

6%) 

3 

NORTHEAST: 

I960 

- 

66919 

37539 

(56 

\%) 

684  (  1  .056) 

28696(42 

9%) 

1  970 

70034 

341  99 

(48 

8%) 

822  ( 1 .2% ) 

3501 3(50 

0%) 

4 

DOWNTOWN: 

I960 

37528 

35450 

(94 

556  ) 

318  (0.856) 

1760  (4 

1%) 

1  970 

33678 

28598 

( 84 

9%) 

1278  (3.  856) 

3802 ( 1 1 

3$) 

5 

WESTERN  ADDITION: 

I960 

- 

54953 

24833 

(45 

2%) 

23989(43.756) 

6131(11 

1$) 

1  970 

47574 

19387 

(40 

8%) 

23234 (48. 8%) 

4953( 1 0 

456  ) 

6 

BUENA  VISTA: 

I960 

36778 

27450 

(74 

69%) 

6745(  18.456) 

2583  (7 

0$) 

1  970 

34787 

1  9630 

(56 

4%) 

1 1 975 ( 34 . 4% ) 

3182  (9 

2%) 

7 

CENTRAL: 

I960 

- 

47947 

46531 

(97 

0%) 

283  (0.6%) 

1 133  (2 

4%) 

1  970 

5  1092 

54098 

( 88 

3$) 

1383  (2.756) 

461 1  (9 

0%) 

B 

MISSION: 

I960 

- 

51  1  44 

47370 

(92 

6%) 

1578  (3.  156) 

2196  (4 

3$) 

1  970 

5  1  874 

42  1 07 

( 8 1 

2%) 

271 3  (5.2$) 

7054 ( 1 3 

6%) 

9 

SOUTH  OF  MARKET: 

I960 

- 

23753 

16707 

(70 

5%) 

5632(23.756) 

1414  (6 

0%) 

1  970 

23047 

1  537  1 

( 66 

1%) 

52 1 2  (22 .656) 

2464 ( 10 

756) 

1 

SOUTH  BAYSHORE: 

I960 

- 

37486 

1  7961 

(47 

9%) 

1  7541  (46.856) 

1984  (5 

3$) 

1  970 

3 1  755 

8898 

(28 

0%) 

20684(65.  156 ) 

2173  (6 

9%) 

1  I 

BERNAL  HEIGHTS: 

I960 

- 

23266 

20612 

(88 

6% 

1  406(6.056) 

1248  (5 

4%) 

1 970 

23623 

1 6749 

( 70 

9%) 

285  1  (  1  2 .  1 56 ) 

4023(  1  7 

0%) 

12 

SOUTH  CENTRAL: 

I960 

- 

63672 

59066 

(92 

8%) 

2686  (4.256) 

1920  (3 

0%) 

1  970 

65578 

5  1 034 

( 77 

8%) 

6875(  10.  556) 

7669 ( 1 1 

756  ) 

13 

INGLES  1 DE : 

I960 

- 

56387 

47566 

(84 

4%) 

7570( 13.4$) 

1251  (2 

2%) 

1  970 

539  1 0 

38345 

( 7  1 

\%) 

1  2596(23.456) 

2969  (5 

556) 

14 

INNER  SUNSET: 

I960 

- 

40488 

39172 

(96 

1%) 

274  (0.1%) 

1042  (2 

6%) 

1  970 

4  1  703 

36978 

(88 

1%) 

875  (2.  \%) 

3852  (9 

2%) 

15 

OUTER  SUNSET: 

I960 

651  18 

64105 

(98 

4%) 

109  (0.256) 

904  (  1 

4%) 

1970 

61662 

55316 

(89 

1%) 

637  (1.0$) 

5709  (9 

356  ) 

TOTAL 

I960 

728122 

593815 

(81 

6%) 

737 I0( 10. \%) 

60597  (8 

3$) 

1970 

710701 

507020 

(71 

3%) 

95550( 1 3.5$) 

1  OH  1 31  ) 15 

2%) 
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RICHMOND  DISTRICT  —  (Planning  Area  #1) 


The  Richmond,  with  78,235  people,  is  the  most  populous  of  the  City's  fifteen 
planning  areas.    The  ethnic  breakdown  is  7 1 . 5%  white,  4. 6%  black  and  21.9%  other. 
According  to  the  I960  census,  3.6%  of  the  people  in  the  Richmond  were  white-Spanish 
surnamed . 

45%  of  the  area's  residents  are  male. 

As  far  as  age  breakdown  is  concerned,  the  Ri chmond  conforms  rather  closely 
to  the  city-wide  average,  with  33. 1%  of  the  people  under  25,  50. 1%  in  the  25-65 
range,  and  16$  65  and  over. 

Housing  units  in  the  Richmond  total  31,746.     Of  this  total,  37. 2%  are  owner 
occupied,  60. 3%  are  renter-occupied,  and  2.5%  are  unoccupied. 

95%  of  the  units  were  deemed  sound  by  the  I960  census,  with  1.1%  found  to 
be  deteriorating  and  .6%  termed  dilapidated. 

46. 9%  of  the  individuals  over  five  years  of  age  reported  by  the  I960  census 
were  living  at  the  same  address  in  I960  as  in  1955. 


MARINA  DISTRICT  - 


-  (Planning  Area  #2) 


42,147  persons  reside  in  the  Marina  District.  93. 4$  of  these  are  white, 
2$  are  black,  with  other  races  contributing  the  other  4. 6$.  The  I960  census 
showed  that  2.7$  of  the  area's  residents  were  white-Spanish  surnamed. 

The  Marina  has  an  unusually  low  male-female  ratio  with  40. 6$  males  and  59.4$ 

fema les . 

In  addition,  the  area's  age  breakdown  shows  that  its  population  is  substan- 
tially older  than  that  of  any  other  area  in  the  City  save  the  Downtown  section. 
Only  21.9$  of  the  persons  in  the  Marina  are  under  25,  58.5%  are  between  25  and 
64,  with  19.6$  being  65  and  older. 

There  are  23,513  housing  units  in  the  Marina  District.  16.9$  of  these  units 
are  owner  occupied,  80$  are  renter-occupied,  with  unoccupied  units  making  up  3.1$. 

The  I960  census  reported  that  97.4$  of  these  units  were  sound,  with  2.1$ 
deteriorating  and  .5$  dilapidated. 

43.9$  of  the  Marina's  residents  five  years  of  age  and  older  were  found  to  be 
living  at  the  same  address  in  I960  as  in  1955. 
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NORTHEAST  DISTRICT  - 


-  (Planning  ARea  #3) 


The  Northeast's  population  of  70,034  makes  it  the  second  most  populous  of 
the  City's  areas.     48. 8$  of  the  area's  residents  are  white,   I .2$  are  black,  while 
other  races  make  up  50$  of  the  district's  population.    The  reason  for  the  high 
percentage  for  the  "other  races"  category  is  the  City's  famed  "Chinatown"  sectlor 
located  within  the  Northeast  District  boundaries.     The  I960  census  reported  2.4% 
of  the  population  to  be  wh i te=Span i sh  surnamed. 

48.9$  of  the  area's  residents  are  males. 

30.8$  of  the  Northeast's  population  is  under  25,  54. 3$  are  25-64,  with  14.9% 
over  65. 

Total  housing  units  in  the  Northeast  number  36,606.     10. 9$  of  these  are  owner- 
occupied,  (third  lowest  rate  of  ownership  in  the  City  and  substantially  below  the 
City-wide  average  of  31.3$),  82. 8$  are  renter-occupied  and  6.3$  are  unoccupied. 

88.3$  of  the  District's  units  were  considered  by  the  I960  census  to  be 
sound,  9.5$  were  classed  as  deteriorating,  while  2.2$  were  deemed  dilapidated. 

47.9$  of  all  persons  five  years  of  age  and  older  reported  by  the  I960  census 
were  living  at  the  same  address  in  I960  as  in  1955. 


DOWNTOWN  DISTRICT  —  (Planning  Area  #4) 


The  Downtown  population  numbers  33,678.  84.9$  of  the  population  is  white,  3.8$ 
os  black,  while  11.3$  is  of  other  races.     3.6$  of  the  population  was  white-Spanish 

surnamed  as  of  the  I960  census. 

The  Downtown  is  primarily  made  up  of  older  people.     A  meager  15.3$  are  under 
25.     57.7$  are  25-64  with  27$  being  65  and  over,  making  the  Downtown  district 
the  site  of  by  far  the  largest  concentration  of  senior  citizens  in  the  entire  city. 

58.4$  of  the  district's  residents  are  meles.  This  unusual  predominance  of  men 
over  women  is  even  more  pronounced  in  the  25-64  age  range  where  men  outnumber  women 

almost  two  to  one. 

There  are  29,329  housing  units  in  the  Downtown  area.    91.4$  of  these  were 
sound  in  I960,  8.1$  were  deteror i ati ng  and  .5$  were  dilapidated. 

Only  1.1$  of  these  units  are  owner-occup ied,by  far  the  lowest  rate  of  ownership 
for  the  City.     86.4$  are  renter-occupied,  while  12.5$  are  unoccupied. 

The  Downtown  district  has  the  most  transient  population  in  San  Francisco. 
Only  31.8$  of  those  persons  over  5  years  old  were  living  at  the  same  address  in 
I960  as  in  1955. 
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WESTERN  ADDITION  - 


-  (Planning  District  #5) 


47,574  persons  live  in  the  Western  Addition.    40.8$  of  these  are  white. 
48 . 8%  are  black,  making  this  district  the  one  of  two  areas  of  the  city  where  blacks 
are  the  dominant  ethnic  group.    Other  races  make  up  10.4$  of  the  district's  total. 
The  proportion  of  white-Spanish  surnamed  persons  in  I960  was  3.5$. 

39.6$  of  the  Western  Addition's  population  is  under  25,  48.9$  is  in  the  25-64 
range  while  persons  65  and  older  make  up  the  remaining  11.5$. 

48.2$  of  the  district's  residents  are  male;  51.8$  female. 

There  are  22,871  housing  units  in  the  Western  Addition.     The  I960  census 
showed  the  district  to  have  the  second  largest  total  of  decaying  buildings  among 
the  City's  fifteen  districts.    74.5$  of  the  units  were  found  to  be  sound,  with  18.5$ 
deteriorating  and  7$  dilapidated.     (The  past  decade  has  seen  a  considerable  amount 
of  redevelopment  in  this  section  of  the  city,  making  the  I960  figures  especially 
unre I iab le. ) 

10.5$  of  the  units  are  owner-occupied,  second  lowest  rate  of  ownership  in  San 
Francisco.    80$  are  renter-occupied,  9.5$  are  unoccupied. 

The  population  experiences  a  high  turnover  rate  with  only  32.7$  of  the  res- 
idents 5  years  of  age  and  older  living  at  the  same  address  in  I960  as  in  1955. 


BUENA  VISTA  —  (Planning  Area  #6) 


The  population  of  the  Buena  Vista  District  is  34,787.    Whites  make  up  56.4$ 
of  the  population,  blacks  34.4$  and  other  races  9.2%.     (The  percentage  of  blacks 
is  up  from  18.4$  in  I960  and  makes  the  Buena  Vista  District  one  showing  a  great 
change  of  ethnic  character  during  the  decade.     White-Spanish  surnamed  persons  made 

up  6.1$  of  the  population  in  I960. 

39.3$  of  the  Buena  Vista  District  is  under  25.     50.7$  is  in  the  25-64  range. 

Only   10$  is  65  and  over. 

50.7$  of  the  population  is  male;  49.3$  is  female. 

Units  in  the  Buena  Vista  number  16,012.     15.1$  of  these  units  are  owner- 
occupied.     78.8$  are  renter-occupied,  and  6.1$  are  unoccupied. 

The  I960  census  reported  that  90.2$  of  the  district's  housing  was  sound,  8.8$ 
was  deteriorating,  and  1$  was  dilapidated.     (These  figures  on  housing  quality  are 
quite  close  to  the  city-wide  average.) 

The  population  of  Buena  Vista  was  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  transient  in 
the  City  by  the  I960  census.    Of  those  persons  5  years  and  older,  only  33.7$  were 
living  at  the  same  address  in  I960  as  in  1955. 
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CENTRAL  —  (Planning  Area  #1) 


51,092  persons  live  in  the  Central  district.  The  ethnic  breakdown  is  tfl 
88.3$,  blacks  2.1%,  and  other  races,  9%.  White-Spanish  surnamed  persons  con- 
stituted 11.25?  of  the  total   in  I960. 

The  under  25  population  is  36. 2$  of  the  total,  while  those  in  the  25-64  group 
make  up  53$.     10.8$  of  the  district  is  65  and  older. 

48. 6$  of  the  population  is  male,  5 1 . 4$  is  female. 

There  are  21,900  housing  units  in  the  Central  District.    Home-owners  reside 
in  33.8$  of  the  units,  renters  in  62.1%.    3.5%  are  unoccupied. 

The  I960  census  reported  94.5$  of  these  units  to  be  sound,  with  5.1$  found 
to  be  deteriorating  and  .4%  dilapidated. 

45.8$  of  the  residents  over  5  years  of  age  were  living  at  the  same  address 
in  I960  as  in   1955 — about  the  same  as  the  city-wide  figure. 
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MISSION  - 


(Planning  Area  #8) 


The  population  of  the  Mission  District  is  51,874.     81.2$  of  this  population 
is  white,  5.2$  is  black.     13.6$  is  made  up  of  other  races. 

According  to  the  I960  census,  22.1%  of  the  Mission's  population  was  white- 
Spanish  surnamed.     This  is  the  highest  total   in  the  City  and  probably  is  much 
higher  in   1970,  although  no  official  figures  are  yet  available.    This  is  because 
the  Mission  has  become  the  site  of  a  growing  colony  of  Latin-Americans  (i.e.  Mexicans 
and  Central  Americans). 

4  1.5$  of  the  Mission  population  is  under  25,  making  it  the  4th  youngest 
district  in  the  City.     46.5$  are  in  the  25-64  age  group.     12$  are  65  and  older. 

48.8$  are  male,  51.2$  are  female. 

There  are  21,000  housing  units  in  the  Mission.     84.3$  of  these  were  in  sound 
condition  in  I960,   13.6$  were  deteriorating,  and  2.1$  were  dilapidated. 

14$  are  owner-occupied,  81.3$  are  renter-occupied.     4.7$  are  unoccupied. 

The  population  is  a  relatively  transient  one.     38.5$  of  the  residents  5 
years  of  age  and  older  were  at  the  same  address  in  I960  as  in  1955. 
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SOUTH  OF  MARKET    --(Planning  Area  #9) 


The  population  of  the  South  of  Market  District  is  23,047,  making  it  the 
smallest  of  the  City's  planning  areas.     66.7$  of  the  area's  residents  are  white, 
22.6$  are  black,  and  10.7$  are  of  other  races.    The  percentage  of  white-Spanish 
surnamed  was  14.9$  in  I960, 
i 

5lj6  of  the  area's  residents  are  25  or  younger — second  highest  proportiot 
young  people  in  the  city.     43$  of  the  population  is  between  25  and  64.    Only  6%  is 
over  65,  making  the  smallest  percentage  of  senior  citizens  in  the  city. 

The  South  of  Market  area  has  an  unusually  high  percentage  of  males — 62.6$ 
as  opposed  to  only  37.4$  females.     The  disparity  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  two 
census  tracts  in  this  area  are  in  close  proximity  to  the  waterfront,  and  in  these 
two  sections,  men  outnumber  women  by  about  ten  to  one. 

There  are  7,401  housing  units  in  the  South  of  Market  District.  18.3$  of 
these  are  owner-occupied,  74.6$  are  renter-occupied,  and  7.1$  are  unoccupied. 

The   I960  census  showed  that  this  area,  more  than  any  other  in  San  Francisco, 
was  in  a  severe  state  of  decay.     Only  49.3$  of  the  housing  was  sound,  37.6$  was 
deteriorating  and  13.1$  was  dilapidated. 

Transiency  is  very  high  in  the  South  of  Market  District.    Only  32.6$  of 
persons  5  years  of  age  and  older  were  living  at  the  same  address  in  I960  as  in  1955. 
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SOUTH  BAYSHORE 


(Planning  Area  #10) 


31,755  persons  resided  in  the  South  Bayshore  District.     28$  of  these  are  white, 
65. 1$  are  black,  and  6.9$  are  other  races.     Indicating  that  the  District  has  under- 
gone quite  a  change  in  its  ethnic  makeup  since  I960.    The  I960  census  reported  a 
white-Spanish  surname  count  of  7.5%. 

The  South  Bayshore  District  shows  the  highest  proportion  of  young  people  in 
San  Francisco.     53.5$  of  the  residents  are  under  25,  40. 2%  are  25-64,  and  only 

6.3?  are  65  and  older. 

The  area's  population  is  50. 1%  make  and  49. 3%  female. 

Housing  units  number  8,970.     44.2/6  are  owner-occupied,  51.7$  are  renter- 
occupied,  and  4.1$  are  unoccupied. 

According  to  the  I960  census,  the  District's  housing  was  90$  sound,  9.1$ 
deteriorating  and  .9$  dilapidated. 

47.2$  of  the  persons  5  years  or  older  were  at  the  same  address  in  I960  as 
in  1955. 


BERNAL  HEIGHTS      --  (Planning  Area  #11) 


23,623  persons  live  in  Berna I  Heights,  making  it  the  second  smallest  num- 
erically of  the  City's  planning  areas.     70. 9$  of  the  population  is  white,   12.1$  is 
black,   17$  is  of  other  races/    The  I960  census  showed  the  17.4$  of  the  popula- 
tion was  white-Spanish  surnamed. 

44.1$  of  the  population  is  under  25,  46.3$  is  in  the  25-64  category,  and  9.6$ 
i  s  65  and  o I der . 

The  sex  ratio  is  males  48.1$  and  females  51.9$. 

Housing  units  in  Berna I  Heights  total  8,115.  47.9$  of  these  units  are  owner- 
occupied,  and  3.7$  are  unoccupied. 

The  I960  census  showed  86.6$  of  the  units  to  be  sound,  12$  deteriorating  and 
1.4$  di  lapidated. 

50$  of  the  individuals  5  years  of  age  and  older  were  living  at  the  same 
address  in  I960  as  in   1955,  making  the  Berna I  Heights  population  the  third  most 
permanent  in  theCity. 
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SOUTH  CENTRAL  DISTRICT  —  (Planning  Area  #12) 


The  population  of  the  South  Central  District  is  65,578.    The  ethnic  break- 
down is  77.8?  white,   10. 5$  black,  and  I  I . 1%  other  races.    The  white-Spanish  sur- 

named  population  in  I960  was  10. 9%. 

40.7$  of  the  population  is  25  or  younger,  47$  is  in  the  25-64  bracket,  and  12. 
are  65  or  older. 

47. 3$  of  the  population  is  male,  52. 7$  is  female. 

Housing  units  in  the  South  Central  District  total  22,188.     67.1%  of  these 
units  are  owner-occupied  (second  highest  rate  of  ownership  in  San  Francisco), 
30.7$  are  renter-occupied,  and  2.2$  are  unoccupied. 

The  I960  census  showed  94.6%  of  the  units  to  be  sound,  4.1%  deteriorating, 
and  .1%  di  I ap  i  dated . 

58.2$  of  those  persons  5  years  and  older  living  at  the  same  address  in  I960 
as  in  1955,  second  highest  rate  of  permanancy  of  all  planning  districts. 
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INGLES  IDE  DISTRICT  ~ 


(Planning  Area  #13) 


The  population  of  the  Ingleside  District  is  53,910,  comprised  of  71.1$ 
white,  23.4$  black  and  5.5$  other  races. 

The  I960  census  indicated  that  4. 2%  of  the  population  wes  white-Spanish 
surnamed. 

35.8$  of  the  populationis  under  25,  49.5$  is  25-64,  and  14. 7$  is  65  and  older. 
46.6,6  of  the  residents  are  male,  53. 4$  arefemale. 

There  are  19,729  housing  units  in  the  Ingleside  District.  62. 2$  of  these  are 
owner-occupied,  the  second  highest  percentage  in  San  Francisco.  35.6$  are  renter- 
occupied,  and  2.2%  are  unoccupied. 

The  I960  census  showed  that  95.9$  of  the  units  were  sound,  3.6$  were  deteri- 
orating and  .5$  were  dilapidated. 

49$  of  the  persons  5  years  or  older  were  residing  at  the  same  address  in  I960 
as  in  1955. 
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INNER  SUNSET 


■-  (Planning  Area  #14) 


The  population  of  the  Inner  Sunset  is  41,705.     The  ethnic  breakdown  is  88.7? 
white,  2.1$  black  and  9.2$  other  races.    White-Spanish  surnamed  population  as  of 
I960  was  3. 4J6. 

33.4$  of  the  population  is  under  25,  49. 8$  is  in  the  25-64  age  category  and 
16.8$  is  65  and  older. 

45.7$  of  the  population  is  male,  and  54.3$  female. 

Housing  units  in  the  Inner  Sunset  total    16,308.     53$  are  owner-occupied, 
45.3$  are  renter-occupied,  and  1.7$  are  unoccupied. 

The  I960  census  reported  97.9$  of  the  units  astound,  with  deteriorating  and 
d i  lap i dated . un i ts  totaling  2$  and  .1$  respectively. 

46.8$  of  the  people  5  years  old  and  over  were  at  the  same  address  in  I960 
as  in  1955. 


OUTER  SUNSET  —  (Planning  Area  #15) 


61,662  persons  live  in  the  Outer  Sunset  District.     89.7$  of  the  population 
is  white,   1$  is  black  and  9.3$  is  of  other  races.    White-Spanish  surnamed  persons 
totaled  3.2$  in  I960. 

32.4$  of  the  residents  of  the  District  are  under  25.     51.3$  are  between  the 
ages  of  25  and  64,  while  16.3$  are  65  and  older. 

46.3$  are  male,  53.7$  female.' 

There  are  23,298  housing  units  in  the  Outer  Sunset.  98.8$  of  these  units 

were  considered  sound  in   I960  (highest  percentage  in  the  city),    1.1$  was  deter- 
iorating and  .1$  was  considered  dilapidated. 

The  district  has  the  highest  percentage  of  owner-occupied  dwellings  in  the 
City,  69.8$,  while  28.7$  of  the  units  are  renter-occupied,  and  1.5$  are  unoccupied. 

The  Outer  Sunset  population  is  also  the  most  permanent  in  the  City.  Of 
those  persons  five  years  old  and  over  ,  61.5$  were  living  at  the  same  address 
in  I960  as  in  1955. 
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Project:  CABLE 

Proponent:    San  Francisco  Police  Department 
CCCJ  Grant  #0079 

OVERVIEW 

The  project  was  begun  September  21,  1970.     Chief  /vlfred  J.  Neldex 
as  Project  Director  and  Director  Louis  H.  Feder  as  Deputy  Pre 
Director  exercise  control  of  the  entire  project.     Lieutenant  lord 
Long  of  SFPD  and  Mr.   Raymond  Choy  of  City  Data  Processing  main- 
tain daily  liaison  with  Systems  Science  Development  Corporation, 
the  technical  consultant  selected  for  the  project. 

A  Policy  Committee  for  Electronic  Data  Processing  has  been  ap- 
pointed.    The  purpose  of  the  Committee  is  to  establish  policy , 
as  well  as  to  actively  participate  at  a  functional  level  in  t 
development,   implementation  and  operation  of  electronic  data 
processing  for  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department.     The  Com- 
mittee is  composed  of  the  following  members,  with  the  Deputy 
Chief  as  the  Chairman. 

Deputy  Chief 

Chief  of  Inspectors 

Director  of  Traffic 

Supervising  Captain 

Department  Secretary 

Director  of  Criminal  Information  .  .  .  Vice  Chairman 
Director  of  Special  Services 
Commanding  Officer,  Juvenile  Bureau 

Commanding  Officer,   Planning  &  Research   ...  Secretary 


CURRENT  Vl'AR  PROGRAM 

The  major  undertaking  during  the  first  year  of  the  program  is 
the  adaptation  and  operational  implementation  of  the  Cincinnatti- 
llar.il  ton  County  CLEAR  System  to  meet  the  need  for  more  rapid  re- 
trieval of  person,  article,  and  vehicle  data  in  support  of  the 
field  officer.     This  system  features  computer-to-computer  inter- 
faces between  San  Francisco  and  the  CLETS  and  PIN  systems  allow- 
ing for  full  usage  of  existing  and  planned  criminal  justice  data 
bases. 

Other  tasks  include  the  preplanning  and  coordination  necessary 
to  support  realistic  movement  into  subsequent  application  areas 
such  as  a  management  analysis  and  resource  allocation.  Addition- 
ally, a  review  of  existing  plans  in  the  area  of  command-control 
was  undertaken.     Close  coordination  with  Santa  Clara  County  and 
other  police  information  systems  projects  to  investigate  the  pot- 
ential of  further  technology  transfer  which  result  in  significant 
development  cost  savings,  such  as  those  achieved  by  the  adaptatio 
of  CLEAR,   is  planned. 

The  Work  Statement  for  the  Project  is  summarized  as  follows: 
Task  1.0     Design  and  Planning 

.  Contact  key  SFPD  operational  and  staff  personnel 
to  establish  critical  problem  areas  and  specific 
information  needs. 
.  Study  current  fundamental  system,  procedures, 
incident,  arrest  and  other  forms  associated  with 


1.  Answer  inquiries  on  persons,  vehicles,  articles 
and  places 

a.  Persons 

.  Master  Name  Index  including  AKA's  and  monikers 

.  Wanted  Persons  and  Warrants 

.  Field  Interrogation  Subjects 

.  Known  Offenders 

.  Driver ' s  License  Status 

.  Criminal  Histories 

.  Danger  Potential 

b.  Vehicles 

.  Stolen  cars 

.  Wanted  vehicles 

..  .Stolen/Missing  plates 

.  Vehicles  o*f  known  offenders 

.  Stolen  auto  parts 

.  Repossessed  vehicles 

•  Towed  or  impounded  vehicles 
.  Vehicle  registration 

c.  Articles 

•  Stolen  property 

.  Weapons  stolen,  lost 

•  Weapons  registered 
dm  Places 

•  Owner  or  proprietor  of  place  and 
who  to  contact  in  emergency 

.  Crime  History 


.  Document  the  system  and' programs  and  develop 
documents  to  support  training  of  involved  City 
Data  Processing  and  Police  Department  personnel. 

Task  3.0     Management  Analysis 

.  Review  existing  management  analysis  module 
design  documents  and  completed  and  partially 
completed  computer  programs. 

•  Design  components  of  the  Management  Analysis 

module  necessary  -to  meet  the  performance  require- 
ments specified  during  Task  1.0,     While  details 
will  be  established  as  a  part  of  the  project 
effort,  the  following  components  will  be. con- 
sidered, evaluated  and  as  appropriate,,  included 
in  the  design: 

1.  Resource  Allocation  -  data  collection  and 
reporting  enabling  Police  Department  manage- 
ment to  create  and  maintain  a  Resource  Allo- 
cation Plan  including: 

a*  Crime  and  Incident  location  analysis 
and  prediction 

b»  Determination  of  minimum'  number  of 
available  cars  which  should  be  main- 
tained as  available  for  calls-for- 
service  in  each  sector. 

c.  Analysis  of  the  desirability  of  changing 
sector  boundaries   (by  daily  time  segment, 
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day  of  week,  or  special  event) 

d.  Determination  of  priorities  for  trans- 
fer of  available  units  from  normal  sectors 
of  assignment  to  various  other  sectors 

e.  Determination  of  levels  of  complaint  con- 

•  gestion  which  should  trigger  various  .means 

to  be  taken  by  the  complaint  clerk  to  delay 
•  the  handling  of  low  .priority  complaints. 

f.  Determination  of  levels  of  congestion  in 
calls-for-service  which  should  trigger 
call-up  procedures 

2,  Management  Planning  -  data  collection  and  report- 
ing facilitating,  analysis  of  departmental  personnel 
workloads  and  efficiency 
."  •  Document  the  results  of  Task  3.0  in  a  Management  Analysis 
Performance  Specification. 

Task  4.0  Command-Control 

Establish  police  command- control  requirements 
unique  to  San  Francisco. 

•  Analyze  existing  functions  and  plans  relating  to 
complaint  taking,  dispatching  and  management  con- 
trol during  normal  operations  and  unusual  occurrences. 

•  Develop  a  five-year  forecast  of  system  load  factors 
during  normal  and  unusual  operations. 

•  Complete  a  preliminary  design  of  a  command-control 
system  in  sufficient  detail  to  serve  as  the  tech- 


potential  future  information  services, 
(d)     Final  System  Performance  Specification  and  _ 

Three-Year  Master  Development  Plan  was ' com- 
. •       plctcd  in  February  1971. 

Task  2.0     Field  Support 

(a)     Approval  of  the  use  of  CLEAR  and  all  necessary  . 

documentation,  program  tapes ,  etc.  has  been 

received  from  Cincinnatti-Hamilton  County  - 
(b.)     Conversion  of.  CLEAR  programs  to  ."run  on  IBM  360./ 

is  100%  complete,  and  is  currently  under  final 

systems  test. 

(c)  City  programming  personnel  have  been  trained  and 
application  programs  are  in  the  final  test,  debug, 
and  system  test. 

(d)  The  communications  hardware  environment  has  been 
defined.     Required  hardware  has  been  ordered,  and 
is  currently  scheduled  for  installation  and  final  ■'■ 
systems  test  in  July  and  August. 

(e)  Approval  for  the  computer- to-computer  interface 
with  PIN  has  been  received  from  Alameda  County 
and  is  currently  in  systems ■ test. 

(f)  Approval  of  the  computer-to-computer  interface 
with  CLETS  has  been  secured  and  is  currently  in 
systems  test. 

(g)  A  File  Conversion-Creation  Specification  was  deliver- 
ed on  December  18,  1970.     Police  personnel  have  com- 
menced initial  name  index  conversion  activities  and 


.   .  day  one  file  creation  procedures  development.  No 

files-are  being  converted  or  created  internally  that 
*  would  be  redundant  to  Regional,   Stato  or  Federal 
criminal  justice  data  bases.     The  conversion  process 
involved  approximately  500,000  names,  and  is  virtually 
...complete  except  for  17,000  juvenile  records  which  are 
"being  convered  "in-house"  due  to  the  confidential  na- 
ture of  the  documents.    An  analysis  of  the  names  con- 
verted is  scheduled  for  July  so  that  an  efficient  name 
search  algorithm  can  be  implemented  specifically  for  the 
San  Francisco  area. 
.  The  conversion  process  has  uncovered  many  errors  in  coding, 
filing,  etc.  which  will  be  eliminated  by  the  CABLE  system. 
Certain  aspects  Of  the  field  support  system  are  demonstra- 
ble at  this  time  in  a  test  environment.     A  complete  systems 
test  is  scheduled  upon  installation  of  the  communications 
environment  in  July  and  August,  with  user  operation  by 
October  .1971. 

(h)     Manuals  f or  the  training  of  computer  and  terminal  opera- 
tors are  scheduled  for  July  printing  with  training  begin- 
ning, in  August. 
Task  3.0    Management  Analysis 

This  Task  has  been  completed  and  the  final  draft  document  is 
currently  under' review  by  the  Consultant  Project  Review  Team. 
The  document  is  scheduled  for  printing  immediately  after  the 
necessary  review  procedures  have  been  completed. 


In  summary,  Phase  I  of  CABLE  is  entering. the  final  three  ' 
months  of  tho  project.     The  "project  remains  on  schedule 
and  will  be  completed  as  outlined  in  the  work  statement 
by  September  30,  1971.  ".  . 
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Project:    Police  Youth  Program 

Proponent:    San  Francisco  Police  Departmen 

CCCJ  Grant  #  0292 


Thia  io  tho  Third  Quarter  progress  report  of  tho  San  Francisco 
Polico  DapartronVs  "Police  Youth  Program" 

Poginning  in  Hay  1972,  with  approximately  four  weeks  remaining 
in  tho  1970/1971  school  year,  it  wa3  not  possiblo  to  utilizo  tho  off-ciuty 
"polico  personnel  with  ochool  closing  in  Juno  for  vacationo  and  tho 
nscossity  of  training  and  orientating  tho  officers  to  their  dutios  and 
responsibilities  in  tho  function  of  "Polico  Specialist".    Upon  completion 
of  tho  training,  Polico  Youth  Program  ctaff  wore  totally  involvod  with 
summer  youth  programs p  and  it  was  at  this  time  Police  Specialists  \nro 
initially  used,  although  on  a  minimal  basis,  with  the  various  sumzor 
recreational  type  activities* 

It  wa3  nocossary  to  modify  our  plans  for  tho  1971/1972  ochool  year 
in  September  because  of  the  mass  confusion  and  $0%  absenteeism  experienced 
with  the  first  year  of  school  busing.    It  was  felt  by  school  adminiotratora 
that  holding  our  program  in  aboyanco  until  tho  busing  situation  bocama  etc  tie 
would  bo  prudent  bocauso  of  those  factors.    It  was  decided  at  thia  point  to 
use  this  tima  to  contact  and  malco  visits  to  tho  moro  than  fifty  parochial 
and  privato  schools  in  San  Francisco.    Finally,  in  mid-October  tho  Police 
Youth  Program  was  in  full  operation  utilizing  Police  Specialists  daily  with 
an  average  daily  contact  with  tho  City's  youth  being  conservatively  estimated 
at  £00  children. 

In  addition  to  tho  daily  school  visits,  Polico  Youth  Program  la 
involved  with  many  other  activities  which  offor  the  mooting  of  Polico  and 
Youth  on  a  non-profocoional,  informal  basis.    Every  wcok  Police  Specialists 
attend  rap  cooolons  at  the  Youth  Guidanco  Center  with  tho  boy  and  girl  wards 
which  io  increased  to  twice  a  week  during  tho  summer;  weokly  field  trips  are 
provided  for  olomantary  ochool  youngsters  at  tho  Polico  Range  where  domsn- 
stations  are  givon  in  tho  uco  of  polico  equipment,  dogs,  horse o,  and  an 
opportunity  to  talk  with  tto  officers  who  operate  this  equipment;  PYP  also 
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cct.:\\icVj  t'ro  Citizon  Observer  Program  vroekly  on  Friday  evenings  wboroin  tho 
high  school  students  ride  with  policeman  in  radio  caro  and  respond  to  all 
tha  various  types  of  actual  cornplaintop  tha  idoa  boing  to  givo  tbo  student 
an  opportunity  to  observe  from  the  policoman'a  Dtandpointj  thore  have  boon 
rap  sooslona  with  tho  wards  of  both  Hiddon  Valloy  and  Log  Cabin  Rancboo  in 
La  Honda,  California,  where  tha  boyo  aro  detained  an  average  of  oix  months, 
nrA  plana  aro  boing  forr.iulatod  to  e:rtond  our  program  to  tho  variouo  wayward 
gipl  dstention  facilitioo,  and  the  Polico  Combo,  "Tho  Electric  Blue",  which 
censiets  of  policeman  who  are  also  professional  muaiciana,  perform  for  tho 
City 'a  students  in  assembly- typo  "rock"  shows,  the  thought  being  to  present 
pol'lccron  in  a  different  light  than  tha  image  they  traditionally  aro  cast 
in,  thereby  /olping  to  relax  soma  of  the  tension  that  night  exist. 

Recognizing  tho  nood  to  increase  preventive  drug  education,  tho 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Program  hoo  boon  incorporated  into  tho  Polico  Youth 
Program  in  order  to  utilise  Polico  Specialists  as  lecturers  whenever 
possible    The  position  of  "Rehabilitation  Worker"  has  been  created  wherein 

»r  dm  ^/criminal  offenders  aro  used  in  the  capacity  of  counselor.  Tho 
twofold  intent  of  this  pooition  is  offering  "for  real"  counseling  to  youths 
who  aro  cither  involved  with  drugs  or  have  expressed  a  tondoncy  to  loading 
a  criminal-typo  life  and  at  tho  same  time  offering  tho  ox-offender  an 
excollont  roans  for  rehabilitating  himself. 

Tho ro  aro  cortnin  rovioions  in  our  original  PYP  Grant  proposal 
insofar  as  equipment  is  concerned.    VThcntthis  program  begain,  it  wa3  thought 
we  T.-ould  love  to  purchase  comploto  furnishings  for  the  office.  However, 
after  several  months  of  operation,  It  was  discovered  that  wo  would  be  ablo 
to  continue  using  tho  filing  cabinets,  decks,  and  chairs  which  were  furnished 
by  the  City,  thereby  saving  the  money  allocated  for  those  items.    It  was  also 
discovered  that  other  items  would  bo  of  a  necessity  to  the  operation  of  our 
program  that  were  not  lis  tod  in  tha  original  Grant  proposal,  and  the  surplus 
monies  from  tho  items  Just  mentioned  vd.ll  bo  used  to  acquire  those  additional 
items  when  approval  io  received  from  CCCJ  (see  our  communication  to  this  effect 
in  mid-December). 

To  data,  tho  Polico  Youth  Program  is  well  under  way.    Structure  and 
procedure  io  established,  and  increasingly,  the  various  responsibilities  of 
managcront,  naintcnonce,  and  coordination  of  tho  Police  Youth  Program  are  being 
assured  by  tho  ctaff  personnol. 

The  roquoots  for  tho  Polico  Youth  Program  to  present  their  programs 
are  increasing  as  are  tho  number  of  officors  who  desire  to  participate  in  tho 
prograru    Those  two  factors  indicate  to  tho  mombora  of  the  staff  a  program  that 
io  moving  forward  successfully  for  all  concerned* 


Project:    Walden  House 

Proponent:  San  Francisco  Department  of  Public  Health 
CCCJ  Grant  #  0444 


V/alden  House  is  a  family  structured,  residential  Thera- 
peutic community  which  has  been  operating  in  San  Francisco 
since  August,  1969-    V/e  are  a  private,  non-profit  corporation 
and  a  member  of  the  V/estside  Community  Mental  Health  Con- 
sortium.   In  the  program,  people  who  have  had  a    history  of 
self  destructive  behavior  (usually  drug  abuse)  change  and 
grow  strong  enough  to  live  happily  and  successfully.  Our 
residents  are  men  and  women  between  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty. 
They  come  to  us  as  self  referrals,  from  other  agencies,  phy- 
sicians, and  juvenile  and  adult  probation  departments.  The 
program  lasts  from  nine  months  to  a  year,  longer  in  some  sit- 
uations, and  is  completely  voluntary.    It's  tough  to  get  in, 

First,  there's  a"pre-screening"  in  which  personal  daxa  and 
data  about  the  house  are  exchanged.    The  three  cardinal  rules 

—  no  drugs  except  prescription  in  the  house  or  in  the  body, 
no  violence  or  threats  of  violence,  and  no  sex  in  the  house 

—  are  explained.  .A  few  days  later,  the  applicant  returns, 
suitcase  in  hand,  for  his  interview. 
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Shis  is  the  point  of  no  return.     It's  given  by  a  panel  of 
five  residents  and  one  staff  member.    Lies,  evasions,  and 
games  are  challenged  and  demolished  as  heavily  as  is  neces- 
sary  and  arjoroDriate.     The  prospective  resident  admits  that 
he  does  have  problems,  and  is  shown  that  it  is  impossible  to  . 
survive  in  the  program  without  being,  honest* 

He  must  give  up  his  faith  in  panaceas,  applied  from  the  out- 
side from  others,  that  v/ill  magically  do  his  work  of  growth 
for  him.    At  v/alden  House,  he  'must  learn  to  think  clearly  for 
himself i  and  use  his  mind  to  become  aware  of  his  internal  and 
external  worlds.    The  message  is  made  crystal  clear.  Any- 
one turned  down  is  referred,  if  possible.    Anyone  in,  is  in 
on  the  spot.    There  is  no  such  thing  as  financial  ineligibility. 

Gradually,  through  a  therapeutic  system  of  increasing 
responsibility  in  the  house  (cooking,  cleaning,  and  most 
daily  business  is  done  by  residents),  groups,  one  to  one  talk- 
ing, and  just  plain  concern,  honesty  is  reinforced  v/hile 
emotional  problems  and  fears  are  uncovered  and  resolved. 
Education  is  handled  by  a  combination  of  seminars,  tutoring, 
and  the  use  of  outside  resources.    Life  at  the  house  is  very 
enger^etic  and  busy.    Visitors  are  usually  very  much  taken  by 
everyone's  cheerfulness  and  friendliness. 


V/alden  House  is  staffed  by  specialists  in  the  field  of 
addiction.     Our  total  staff  is  ten.    Eight  have  direct  thera- 
peutic responsibility  for  the  residents.     Of  this  unique 
group  of  four  men  and  four  women,  three  are  graduates  of  our 
program,  three  of  other  programs,  and  two  are  suited  by  ex- 
perience, knowledge  and  temperment  to  work  at  the  house.  Four 
of  this  group  are  also  ex-addicts.    Our  board  of  directors 

includes  men  from  the  business  and  drug  treatment  fields. 

Therapeutically,  the  program  is  stable. 

\^ 

Educationally,  we're  not  yet  satisfied.  In  the  next 
six  months  we  will  be  adding  to  this  aspect  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  advanced  residents.  V/e  are  designing  courses  in  com- 
munications and  resources  so  that  they  will  have  a  broad  per- 
spective of  understanding  of  how  our  society  is  structured 
and  know  how  to  use  its  resources  to  actualize  what  they  have 
learned  at  the  house. 

In  addition,  v/e  are  reaching  out  into  the  community  for 
support  for  vocational  training  facilities  and  job  placement. 
In  all  these  areas,  v/e    are  searching  for  what  we  consider  to 
be  the  most  advanced  techniques  and  concepts  of  education. 
.  It' is  our  philosophy  that  people  can  feel  at  home  and  fti  iction 
in  this  world  of  rapid  change  and  informational  avalanche  if 
only  they  have  an  adequate  perspective  and  do  not  feel  over- 
whelmed personally  by  what  is,  after  all,  the  work  of  in- 
dividual men.    Most  people  can  learn,  and  to  a  very  high  level. 
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In  return  for  this  suooort,  which  we  feel  is  the  commi 
ity's  responsibility,  our  residents  and  staff  have  already 
given  hundreds  of  hours  of  speaking  engagements,  workshops, 
radio  soots  and  consultation. 


The  program  usually  works  for  those  who  let  it.  Since 
August,  1969,  Walden  House  has  had  a  total  of  102  residents. 
Group  11  of  these  residents  is  everyone  accepted  since  Sept- 
ember 1,  1970  —  ^0  people.     In  addition,  there  were  13  res- 
idents present  on  September  1,  1970.    The  total  is  53.    Of  this 
number  there  arei 

k  Graduates 

3  Ex-residents  k7e/*  positive 

1  Transfer  retention 
17  Current  residents  rate 
28  left  against  advice 
Even  these  statistics  don't  tell  the  full  story.  They 
don't  show  for  example,  the  over  10,000  drug  free  days  we 
have  had,  our  community  services,  and  the  fact  that  not  one 
of  forty  six  residents  have  ever  had  their  probation  or 
parole  revoked  while  living  in  the  house.    And  even  those 
who  have  left  against  advice  have  learned  a  lot  while  they 
were  residents. 


Of  those  17  present  on  April  30,  1971 »         have  been 
residents  2  months  or  longer,  while  "}6%  have  passed  the  very 


important  3  month  crisis  point.    As  previously  mentioned 
three  of  our  graduates  are  now  staff. 

At  this  time  it  is  apparent  to  us  that  there  is  a  greater 
need  for  our  services  than  we  are  meeting.    Our  facility  at 
101  3uena  Vista  East  in  San  Francisco  has  a  maximum  capacity 
of  twenty  six  residents.    There  are  literally  thousands  of 
addicts,  abusers  of  other  drugs,  or  people  with  other  prob- 
lems that  we  can  help.    The  fate  that  awaits  them  now  is  prob- 
ably jail,  a  life  of  inhuman  misery,  or  premature  death, 
.financial  drain  on  the  community  is  enormous.    We  are  an  alter- 
native to  all  of  this.    For  these  reasons,  and  to  adequately 
serve  the  residents  v/e  already  have,  we  have  embarked  on  an 
expansion  -program. 

V/e  have  begun  a  search  for  a  rural  facility  which  will 
hold  one  hundred  residents  and  staff.    This  facility  will  be 
used  for  advanced  therapeutic  and  educational  work  and  work 
-shops  for  other  agencies  and  persons.    Its  relative  isolation 
will  foster  intense  program  involvement,  and  lower  the  ra~c 
of  those  leaving  against  advice  still  further.    We  are  also 
searching  for  another  facility  in  the  city  to  use  for  commun- 
ity groups  and  family  counselling.     In  these  facilities,  as 
well  as  at  101  Buena  Vista,  our  senior  residents  will  play 
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an.  increasingly  important  role.    They  v/ill  serve  as  large  a 
staff  function  as  possible,  as  a  part  of  their  training  lead- 
ing to  graduation.    Additional  staff  required  v/ill  come  from 
our  graduates  or  the  outside,  whichever  is  best.  Logistical 
planning  and  fund  raising  for  our  expansion  is  underway. 

The  yearly  budget  for  V/alden  House  is  approximately 
^120,000.  These  monies  are  a  combination  of  private,  foundation, 
local,  state  and  federal  funds.    This  figure  is  projected  to 
rise  to  approximately  $^30,000  as  the  various  new  program 

components  are  added. 

V/alden  House  is  one  of  the  few  successfully  functioning 
drug  treatment  programs  on  the  '.'/est  Coast.    With  our  phil- 
osophy of  community  involvement,  and  the  absence  in  our  program 
of  the  idea  that  people  v/ho  have  had  drug  problems  have  to  be 
sequestered  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  we  are  a  perhaps 
unique  model  for  other  areas  to  follow.    V/e  are  proud  of  what 
we  have  already  accomplished,  and  ask  for  all  possible  assist- 
ance in  our  continuing  work.    Helping  us  is  a  community 
responsibility  from  which  all  will  benefit. 


CCCJ  Grant  #0347 


Project:     Youth  Energy  Source  Proponent:     Delinquency  Prevention  Conwnlsslon 

-  -  -  (formerly  N.A.P.) 

Energy  has  had  an  ongoing  evaluation  with  the  aid  of 
graduate  students  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Michael  H 
of  the  Sociology  Department,   University  of  San  Francisco. 
dicated  in  the  Budget  Narrative  Section,   this  evaluation  will 
continue  for  Year  III.     In  addition,  Mr.  Barney  Kammerer,  a 
munity  Relations  Agent  of  the  California  Youth  Authority,  fa 
monitored  the  program  under  contract  with  CCCJ. 

The  following  summary  of  progress  to  date  covers  the 
parameters  proposed  for  evaluation  of  the  program's  effectives- 
I.     Degree  of  Community  Acceptance 
II.     Degree  to  which  the  community  organization's  prcscr.ce 
is  felt  in  the  Juvenile  Court  and  Probation  Department 
and  the  degree  to  which  a  mutual  working  relationship 
is  achieved 

III.     Degree  of  systematic  use  of  existing  services  to  be 

offered  as  alternatives  to  arrest,  detention,  and  im- 
prisonment of  juveniles 
IV.     Degree  to  which  the  program  develops  new  services 

A.  Direct  Services  at  Energy 

B.  Direct  Services  on  the  Street 

V.     Degree  to  which  the  Program  has  served  as  a  catalyst 
for  the  creation  of  new  services  and  mobilized  the 
community  to  assure  its  continued  existence  after 
CCCJ  funds  run  out 

I.     Community  Acceptance 

Since  a  core  of  active  neighborhood  citizens  set  itself  up 
as  an  advisory  Board  to  hire  the  staff  for  Energy  and  set  its  immc- 
diate  goals  and  priorities,   it  soon  became  meaningless  to  speak  of 
the  "acceptability"  of  the  program  to  the  Sunset  Community.  IThe 
program  became  an  integral  part  of  the  efforts  of  local  citizen* 
to  work  with  youngsters  in  trouble.     Although  total  funds  avails, 
from  CCCJ  for  the  1st  year  of  operations  were  $12,500,   the  advisory 
Board  was  able  to  identify  and  recruit  four  young  people,  residents 
of  the  area,  with  proven  experience  in  working  with  Sunset  y< 
This  advisory  Board  . —  which  subsequently  constituted  itself 
Energy's  first  Board  of  Directors  —  included  the  principal  of  : 
local  high  school,  the  Chairman  of  SPEAK   (a  multi-issue,  multi- 
group  community  organization) ,   representatives  from  Community  Mental 
Health,   local  churches,  YMCA,  YWCA,   teachers  from  local  schools, 
community  parents „   concerned  youth  and  representatives  of  other 
groups  and  individuals  who  had  actively  worked  with  the  youth  of 
the  Sunset. 

The  type  of  continued  community  support  enjoyed  by  Bn< 
was  evident  at  the  time  Energy's  proposal  came  for  considers: Lon 
for  refunding  before  the  Juvenile  Task  Force  of  the  Mayor's  Criminal 
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Justice  Council.     Forty  merchants  joined  in  a  petition  urging 
the  continuation  of  Energy.     The  Dean  o.C  Girls  of  Lincoln  High 
School,   in  her  own  capacity  and  as  her  Principal's  representative, 
made  a  personal  appearance  to  endorse  Energy,   expressing  apprecia- 
tion for  their  work  in  the  schools  and  pointing  out  the  need  for 
their  ongoing  services  at  the  school,   and  their  particular  value 
at  times  of  crisis.     Finally,   numerous  letters  from  youngsters 
Who  had  been  helped,   their  parents,  and  other  civic  leaders, 
poured  into  the  Mayor's  office  to  express  support  for  the  Energy 
Program. 

Complaints  against  Energy  from  an  anti-busing  neighborhood 
school  were  found  to  be  unfounded  by  Mr.  Kammerer  —  the  CCCJ 
program  monitor  —  who  checked  these  out  carefully  with  local  po- 
lice . 

II .  Presence  felt  in  Juvenile  Court  and  satisfactory  working 
relation  established 

As  of  the  end  of  last  November,  after  about  one  year  of 
effective  operation,  Energy  intervened  at  Youth  Guidance  Center 
on  behalf  of  151  youngsters.  Sixty-two  of  these  came  under  the 
provisions  of  Sec.  602,  W  and  I  Code  ('of  these,  6  have  been  re- 
turned to  court  for  further  action)  and  the  remaining  89  came 
under  the  provisions  of  W  and  I  Sec.  601. 

ttfhen  compared  to  the  number  of  referrals  to  YGC  from  the 
Sunset  area,   the  above  figures  indicate  that  Energy  is  intervening 
in  virtually  all  cases  from  their  neighborhood  that  are  referred 
to  the  Youth  Guidance  Center. 

The  above  figures  support  Mr.  Kammerer' s  observation  and 
Professor  Howe's  conclusion  that  a  good  working  relationship  has 
been  established  between  Energy,   the  Juvenile  Court  and  the  Pro- 
bation Department.     The  Chief  Probation  Officer,   in  his  1970  re- 
port on  the  juvenile  court,   specifically  credits  Energy  as  one 
of  the  neighborhood  organizations  with  which  the  probation  de- 
partment worked  closely,    "both  in  sharing  referral  of  individual 
cases  and  supporting  the  development  of  alternatives  to  Juvenile 
Court  Action. " 

Finally,   at  a  public  meeting  last  January,  the  Judge  of  the 
Juvenile  Court,   the  Honorable  Frances  Mayer,   credited  the  neighbor- 
hood programs  with  being  a  substantial  force  in  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  referrals  to  court  and  filings  of  petitions  during  the  past 

/ear . 

III .  3ystc.ir.aLic  use  of  cxisLing  services  to  be  offered  as  alternatives 
to  arrest,   detention  and  imprisonment  of  juveniles 

No  one  organization  can  expect  to  provide  alternative  re- 
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sources  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  youngsters  from  L  „or- 
hood  that  are  referred  to  Court.     Thus,   it  was  crucial  for 
Energy  to  catalogue  and  intensively  utilize  other  existing 
youth  services  in  the  community. 

This  Energy  has  done  and  has  worked  closely  with,  among 
others,  Huckleberry's,  Community  Mental  Health,   U.C.  Medical 
Center  and  Haight  Ashbury  Medical  Clinic.     It  is  now  in  the 
cess  of  joint  planning  for  a  group  home  with  Huckleberry's  and, 
as  will  be  seen  in  Section  V,  has  participated  in  a  city-wide 
effort  to  develop  an  increasing  number  of  neighborhood  alterna- 
tives. 

IV.     New  Services  Developed  by  Energy 

A.  Services  at  Energy 

In  addition  to  the  youngsters  it  contacts  through  Youth 
Guidance  Center,  Energy,  at  any  given  time,   extends  its  services 
to  approximately  one  hundred  youths  between  the  ages  of  13  and  16 
who  are  in  need  of  structured  activities  and  might  be  considered 
pre-delinquent . 

The  services  to  these  youngsters,  as  well  as  the  services 
to  the  youngsters  contacted  through  Youth  Guidance  Center,  include 
family  and  individual  counseling,  liaison  with  the  schools,  tu- 
toring, and  activities  such  as  an  automotive  repair  program,  yoga, 
karate,  guitar  and  stained  glass  window  classes.     These  programs 
serve  to  cement  confidence  between  Energy  staff  and  the  youngsters 
and  as  a  vehicle  to  direct  the  youth  into  constructive  activities. 

Energy  is  well  on  its  way  to  obtaining  a  license  from  the 
State  Department  of  Social  Services  to  certify  foster  homes  in  the 
Sunset.     It  already  has  had  certified  one  foster  home  and  has  pro- 
vided out-of-home  placement  for  youngsters  in  need  ranging  fro- 
overnight  to  5  months  in  length. 

B.  Services  in  the  street 

1.  Streetwork.     The  streetwork  program  started  on  July  1, 
1971,  with  the  hiring  of  one  streetworker.     At  the  time,  he  con- 
centrated on  acquainting  himself  with  the  community  youth  and  pub- 
licizing Energy.     He  made  contact  in  mid-July  with  the  "West 
Sunset  Gang."     The  group  was  invited  to  Energy  and  worked  with 

at  Energy,  their  new  home  base.     Work  done  with  them  was  group 
encounter,  work  projects,   individual  and  minor  lovers'  quarrels, 
counseling  and  a  camping  trip. 

2.  Work  with  local  schools.     September  1,   Energy  hired 
eight  new  staff  members,   including  streetworkers  through  a  gi 
from  0E0.     First  they  contacted  Lincoln  High  School  and  set  up 

a  meeting  with  Harvey  Christenson,  Lincoln  High  principal,  the 
head  counselor  and  dean  of  boys,   who    explained  that  there  were 
many  young  people  they  could  not  reach.     Energy  offered  to  work 
with  the  young  people  to  channel  their  energies  constructively. 
The  school  offered  counseling  rooms  and  are  now  referring  young 
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people  they  can't  reach  to  the  Energy  staff. 

A.   P.  Giannini's  principal  contacted  Energy  for  help  in 

resolving  inter-school  fights.     This  was  effectively  negotiated. 

In  his  monitoring  report,  Mr.  Karnmerer  summarizes  well  Energy's 

relations  with  the  local  schools: 

"The  school  authorities  now  see  the  Energy  Program  as 
being  a  viable  resource  and  call  upon  them  not  only  for 
on-going  counseling,  but  on  crisis  situations.  According 
to  the  principals  at  both  Lincoln  High  School  and 
Giannini  Junior  High  School,   the  Energy  staff  have  been 
instrumental  in  preventing  two  school  racial  riots." 

3 .  Follow-up  work.     When  a  young  person  is  on  probation 
and  referred  to  Energy,  they  keep  in  touch  with  him  at  least  once 
a  week  and  keep  records  of  contacts  for  later  reference.  Staff 
work  with  young  people  is  preventive  as  well. 

4.  Involving  the  parent.     Staff  contacts  the  parents  of 
many  clients.     Parents  have  called  lately  asking  for  help  with 
their  children.     Thus,   Energy  is  also  gaining  respect  from  parents. 

5.  Job  Development.     One  of  the  newer  activities  is 
finding  jobs  for  youth,  both  presently  and  in  preparation  for  next 
summer.     In  the  first  month,   2  young  people  have  been  placed  in  jobs. 

6.  Drug  program.     One  of  the'  new  streetworkers  has  been 
particularly  interested  in  developing  the  drug  program.     He  has 
already  gained  a  basic  comprehension  of  the  drug  referral  services 
available  in  the  Sunset  area  and  has  been  asked  to  help  develop  a 
drup  program  at  A.  P.  Giannini  Junior  High  School.     He  will  begin 
with  a  seventh-grade  class  as  soon  as  planning  is  complete. 

At  Giannini,  Miss  Mary  Schulien,   a  girls  gym  teacher,  has 
asked  for  assistance  in  devising  a  new  approach  to  drug  education 
with  her  seventh  grade  students.     A  few  days  of  a  two-week  Health 
Education  class  will  be  devoted  to  drugs.     The  worker's  knowledge 
will  come  from  his  own  drug  experience,  his  inquiries  with  young 
people  in  the  7th  grade  at  Energy,  and  consultation  with  professionals 
in  the  drug  field.     Dr.  George  Gay  of  the  Haight-Ashbury  Medical 
Clinic  Drug  Detoxification  Unit  and  Dr.  Fred  Meyers,  Professor  of 
Pharmacology  at  the  U.C.  Medical  Center  will  be  the  main  resources. 
After  being  cleared  with  the  administrators  of  the  school,  the  worker 
will  talk  to  at  least  one  of  her  classes,  in  an  informal  session  and 
a  following  discussion  will  be  used  as  a  model  for  future  drug  ed- 
ucation approaches  on  other  grade  levels.     As  of  now,  archaic  films 
shown  in  conjunction  with  speeches  by  police  officers  or  agents  of 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  do  not  get  the  reception  that  many 
teachers  feel  is  greatly  needed. 


V. 


Mobilization  of  the  community  for  creation  of  new 


services  and  for  institutionalization  of  program 
after  CCCJ  funds  run  out 


As  mentioned  earlier,  no  one  organization  can  provice 
all  the  needed  services  by  itself;  in  addition  to  providing 
direct  services  and  utilizing  other  available  resources, 
however,  it  can  act  as  a  catalyst  in  the  development  of  other 
organizations  and  systems.     The  ways  in  which  this  Program  has 
participated  in  these  efforts  with  other  groups  are  listed 
below: 

A.  It  has  participated  in  securing  a  grant  from  0E0 
that  augments  its  staff  with  8  partially  subsidized  volunteers. 
These  volunteers  participate  in  an  educational  component  with 
San  Francisco  State  College  that  provides  college  credit  for 
their  work  in  the  community  and  at  the  same  time  increases  the 
volunteer's  formal  skills. 

B.  VISTA:     Together  with  the  other  NAP- funded  prograi 
this  Program  has  submitted  a  proposal  to  VISTA   (now  ACTION) 
which  would  provide  each  Center  with  up  to  2  0  Vista  volunteers, 
locally  recruited,  to  work  with  each  Center.     Each  volunteer 
represents  an  out-of-pocket  yearly  cost  to  VISTA  of  $7,000. 
The  proposal  has  been  approved  by  VISTA  but  is  being  held  up 
temporarily  at  the  State  OEO  Office.     If  approved,   it  may  be- 
come a  steady  source  of  manpower  for  the  neighborhood  progr 

C.  UNIVERSITY  YEAR  IN  ACTION:     Together  with  other  com- 
munity organizations,  this  program  has  obtained  a  $16,000  plan- 
ning grant  from  ACTION  to  plan  for  8  ACTION  volunteers  to  be 
assigned  to  each  Center,  with  an  attached  educational  component. 
This  educational  component  will  be  designed  by  each  Center  and 
accredited  by  Antioch  College  West.     If  successful,   the  ACTIOS 
volunteers  could  provide  additional  manpower  for  one  more  year 
until  VISTA  has  enough  open  slots  to  assign  volunteers  to  the 
programs . 

D.  This  program  has,  together  with  other  community  organi- 
zations, received  a  planning  grant  from  three  local  foundations, 
Rosenberg,  Zellerbach  and  San  Francisco,  for  the  establishment:  of 
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a  citywide  network  to  take  care  of  dependent  children. 

E.  The  Program  has  obtained  the  support  of  San  Francisco 
State  College  and  negotiated  to  obtain  college  admissions  for 
all  the  OEO-sponsored  partially  subsidized  volunteers  and  for 
many  of  the  CCCJ-sponsored  staff.     The  Program  Director's 
close  relationship  to  the  college  will  now  enable  them  to  tap 
student  manpower  for  program  needs. 

F.  This  Program  has  received  $10,000  from  the  San 
Francisco  Foundation  to  help  meet  the  non-Federal  share  require- 
ments for  the  Year  III  grant  and  to  cover  cuts  imposed  by  the 
Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council.     The  readiness  with  which 
these  funds  was  given  shows  the  prestige  that  the  programs  have 
gained  since  their  creation  and  the  awareness  they  have  created 
on  the  part  of  the  establishment  community  of  the  need  for 
neighborhood  alternatives. 

G.  This  Program  has  applied  for  membership  in  the 
UNITED  BAY  AREA  CRUSADE  starting  July  1,   1973.     The  response 
by  the  San  Francisco  Foundation  as  well  as  the  new  directions 
set  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  UBAC  predict  success  in  se- 
curing membership  in  the  Crusade,  thus  providing  a  financial 
base  for  permanence  in  the  community. 
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Project:    Neighborhood  Youth  Assistance  Center  (formerly  N. A. P. —Hunters  Point) 


Proponent:    Del  inquency  Prevention  Co: ..-.il  ss Ion  CCCJ  Grant  #0347 

Neighborhood  Youth  Assistance  Center  has  had  an  ongoing 
evaluation  with  the  aid  of  graduate  students  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Michael  Howe  of  the  Sociology  Department,  University 
of  San  Francisco.     In  addition,  Mr.  Barney  Kammerer,  a  Community 
Relations  Agent  of  the  California  Youth  Authority,  has  monitored 
the  program  under  contract  with  CCCJ. 

The  following  summary  of  progress  to  date  covers  the 
parameters  proposed  for  evaluation  of  the  program's  effective- 
ness: 

I.     Degree  of  Community  Acceptance 
II.     Degree  to  which  the  community  organization's  presence 
is  felt  in  the  Juvenile  Court  and  Probation  Depart- 
ment and  the  degree  to  which  a  mutual  working  rela- 
tionship is  achieved 
III.     Degree  of  systematic  use  of  existing  services  to  be 
offered  as  alternatives  to  arrest,   detention  and 
imprisonment  of  juveniles 
IV.     Degree  to  which  the  program  develops  new  services 
V.     Degree  to  which  program  has  served  as  a  catalyst  for 
the  creation  of  new  services  and  mobilized  the  com- 
munity to  assure  its  continued  existence  after  CCCJ 
funds  run  out 


I.  Degree  of  Community  Acceptance 

Neighborhood  Youth  Assistance  Center   (NYAC)  was  founded 
by  Mr.  Floyd  Seabron,   the  present  Executive  Director  of  the 
program  and  a  long  time  resident  of  Hunter's  Point. 

Having  worked  in  his  neighborhood  with  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Council,  Neighborhood  Legal  Assistance  Foundation  and  Lo- 
cal Development  Corporation,  Mr.  Seabron  had  a  deep  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  his  community.     He  knew  both  individuals  and 
groups  who  were  eager  to  involve  themselves  in  the  creation  of 
a  program  such  as  NYAC.     Thus,   from  its  beginnings,  NYAC  repre- 
sented an  effort  on  the  part  of  local  citizens  to  take  care  of 
their  youngsters  in  need  of  assistance. 

To  encompass  the  whole  of  the  community,  Mr.   Seabron  in- 
cluded both  blacks  and  Samoans  in  the  staff  and  the  headquarters 
were  centrally  located  so  as  to  serve  Hunters  Point,   Double  Rock, 
Sunnydale,   San  3runo  and  the  22nd  Street  area  without  becomi 
identified  with  any  one  of  them  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others. 

The  type  of  support  enjoyed  by  NYAC  came  to  the  surface 
at  the  time  the  program  came  up  for  refunding  before  the  Delin- 
quency Task  Force  of  the  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council.  Peti- 
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A. 


Juvenile  Assistance 


The  Juvenile  Assistance  Division  provides  services  in 
the  areas  of:    (1)   Court  Liaison,    (2)   Counseling  and   (3)  De- 
pendent and  Foster  Homes. 

(1)  The  Court  Liaison  duties  are  to  represent  delin- 
quent or  dependent  youth  who  are  to  go  before  a  judge  or  re- 
feree of  the  Juvenile  Court. 

This  staff,  which  consists  of  three   (3)  juvenile 
counselors  and  an  attorney,   acquires  referrals  through  com- 
munity agencies.  Youth  Guidance  Center's  Probation  Officers 
and  Public  Defenders  and  interested  parents. 

If  the  source  of  the  referral  is  anyone  other  than 
the  parent,   then  the  parent  of  the  youth  must  be  contacted  in 
order  to  receive  permission  before  the  Center  is  able  to  handle 
the  case. 

After  permission  is  granted  by  the  parent,  the 
Liaison  staff  informs  the  Probation  Officer  that  they  are  re- 
presenting the  family  of  the  youth  and  asks  would  the  Proba- 
tion Officer  consider  returning  the  child  to  the  community 
instead  of  committing  the  youth  to  the  county  institution  for' 
rehabilitation . 

If  the  Probation  Officer  agrees,  the  youth  is  re- 
turned to  his  home  where  he  agrees  to  become  involved  in 
Neighborhood  Youth  Assistance  Center's  Program. 

(2)  Counseling.     After  the  youth  is  returned  home,  he 
or  she  makes  an  appointment  with  the  Center  counselor.  Our 
counselor  then  informs  the  youth  of  the  functions  and  purposes 
of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Assistance  Center.     If  the  youth  is 
interested  in  participating  in  the  counseling  program  of  the 
Center,  he  is  placed  in  a  group  of  his  peers  and  gets  involved 
in  the  on-going  activities. 

(3)  The  Dependency  and  Foster  Home  Placement  provides 
immediate  living  quarters  for  runaways,   children  who  might  be 
kept  in  detention  in  Juvenile  Hall  and  neglected  children.  It 
also  provides  longer  term  out-of-home  placement  in  the  community 
for  juveniles  that  the  court  labels  dependent  or  delinquent  and 
who  need  to  be  out-of-home. 

The  Dependency  Department  is  staffed  by  3  community 
people.     Recently  they  went  from  door  to  door  in  an  attempt  to 
find  people  who  are  interested  in  becoming  foster  parents.  In 
doing  this  they  emphasized  that  this  was  the  ripe  time  to  take 
care  of  our  own. 

When  the  community  person  agrees  to  become  a  foster 
parent,  the  dependence  staff  works  with  the  dependent  or  delin- 
quent child's  family  and  his  Probation  Officer  in  order  to  have 
this  child  released  into  the  new  home.     After  the  child  is  re- 
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tions  signed  by  over  1,000  Hunters  Point  residents  asked  for 
the  continuation  of  the  program. 


II .         Presence  Felt  in  Juvenile  Court  and  Satisfactory 
Relationship  Achieved 

Between  March  and  December,   1971,  NYAC  worked  with  102 
youngsters  who  were  either  601s ,   602s,   or  in  imminent  dango] 
coming  under  these  sections.     of  the  47  youngsters  coming  un 
W  and  I  602  that  NYAC  worked  with,   only  4  have  been  re-arrested 
and  taken  to  Youth  Guidance  Center.     Of  the  remaining  115,    0  0 
were  601s  and  25  were  in  imminent  danger  of  becoming  601s  and 
602.     The  program's  intervention  has  been  similarly  successful 
with  these  youngsters. 

The  above  figures  are  consistent  with  Mr.  Kammerer's  com- 
ment in  his  monitoring  report  on  NYAC:     "Contact  with  the  pro- 
bation departments  and  the  schools  indicates  that  this  program 
is  not  only  widely  accepted  but  widely  solicited  by  the  estab- 
lished agencies,   such  as  probation  and  schools." 

In  his  1970  report  on  the  Juvenile  Court,  the  Chief  Pro- 
bation Officer  specifically  mentions  NYAC  as  one  of  the  neigh- 
borhood organizations  with  which  the  probation  department  worked 
closely,    "both  in  sharing  referrals  of  individual  cases  and 
supporting  the  development  of  alternatives  to  Juvenile  Court 
action." 

Finally,  at  a  public  meeting  last  January,   the  judge  of 
the  Juvenile  Court,   the  Honorable  Francis  Mayer,   credited  the 
neighborhood  programs  with  contributing  to  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  referrals  to  court  and  filings  of  petitions  during 
the  last  year. 


III .  Systematic  use  of  existing  services  as  alternatives  to 
arrest,   detention  and  institutionalization  of  juveniles 

IV.  New  services  developed  by  Neighborhood  Youth  Assistance 
Center 

The  following  outline,  taken  from  NYAC 1 s  last  quarterly 
report,   covers  the  above  topics.     There  has  been  no  attempt  a: 
separating  them  since  the  activities  of  giving  and  receiving 
services  and  planning  new  programs  are  interrelated. 

A.  Juvenile  Assistance 

B.  Activities 

C.  Education 

D.  Job  Development 

E.  Evidence  of  Community  Support 
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leased  to  his  foster  parent,   our  staff  consults  with  the 
foster  parent  and  the  child,   and  attempts  to  help  the  parents 
of  the  child  correct  the  problem  which  caused  the  out-of-home 

placement. 

We  feel  we  have  shown  our  capabilities  in  this  mat- 
ter by  having  at  this  moment  36  stand-by  foster  homes  in  the 

community. 

We  have  already  submitted  to  the. State  Department 
of  Social  Services  our  application  to  become  officially  licensed 
to  certify  foster  homes  in  our  neighborhood. 

The  structuring  of  the  Placement  Department  and  com- 
pliance with  the  State  Department  of  Social  Services  has  been 
done  entirely  by  drawing  on  resources  within  the  community. 

We  worked  together  with  other  neighborhood  groups 
to  form  the  Community  Child  Care  and  Community  Services  Corpora- 
tion to  remove  dependent  children  from  Juvenile  Hall.     We  ob- 
tained joint  funding  for  that  corporation  from  the  Rosenberg, 
San  Francisco  and  Zellerbach  Foundations.     When  we  obtain  our 
license  —  expected  within  two  months  —  the  Community  Health 
Services  will  primarily  work  with  screening  and  placement  of 
dependent  children  while  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Assistance  Cen- 
ter will  concentrate  on  those  labeled  delinquent. 


B .  Activities 

The  second  group  of  Neighborhood  Youth  Assistance  Center 
is  the  Activities  Division.  This  group  concentrates  on  working 
directly  with  youth  and  assisting  them  in  creating,  then  imple- 
menting recreational  activities  such  as  dances,  indoor  and  out- 
door sports,  creative  arts  (painting  and  sculpture)  and  educa- 
tional programs. 

The  underlying  philosophy  of  our  activities  program  is 
that  we  must  view  youth  from  an  individual  standpoint  rather 
than  as  a  group.     The  youth  of  today,  unlike  the  portrait  of  the 
"Dead  End  Kid"   is  knowledgeable  and  will  not  accept  a  baseball 
or  a  bat  as  an  alternative  to  using  his  mind  in  other  forms  of 
activities.     He  demands  to  be  treated  as  an  individual,  underta- 
king tasks  usually  undertaken  by  adults.     He  has  become  a  polish- 
ed politician,   effective  entertainer,  versatile  in  the  arts  and  . 
a  fairly  good  business  man. 

So  it  is  demanded  of  us  to  channel  the  youth's  interest, 
jsire  and  energy  into  some  useful  purpose  or  activity.  By 
having  such  a  general  activities  program,  we  feel  youths  might 
be  helped  to  be  able  to  better  express  themselves. 

Relating  to  the  youth  in  this  manner,  we  hope  we  can  help 
some  young  man  or  woman  to  continue  to  learn,   not  only  Black  and 
White  subjects,  but  subjects  which  bear  relevance  toward  building 
a  stronger  "I"  and  cementing  confidence  within  that  "I". 
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(1)  Dances :     Dances  are  held  by  the  Center  every  Friday 
night  with  200  to  300  kids,   all  under  21,   attending.  Once 
police  department  became  aware  of  the  good  results  of  pr 

this  recreation,   they  began  to  cooperate  with  the  Center  and 
there  is  now  no  police  harrassment  of  youth  coming  to  and  going 
from  our  building. 

(2)  Other  neighborhood  groups  have  been  allowed  to 
the  Center  for  their  dances  free  of  charge,   thus  increase 
munity  participation  in  the  Center  while  providing  a  useful  ser- 
vice. 

(3)  Summer  Trips :  The  Center  attempted  to  include  its 
youths  in  the  San  Francisco  Parks  and  Recreation  summer  program, 
but  since  the  programs  were  already  filled,   the  staff,  at  per- 
sonal expense,   took  the  kids  on  trips  to  city  parks  and  arranged 
a  tour  of  the  Bay  and  a  picnic  on  Angel  Island  for  over  30  kids. 

(4)  Creative  Arts ;     Starting  this  summer  and  still  going 
strong  are  classes  in  f ingerpainting,   clay  modeling  and  crea- 
tive design,  daily  during  the  week  for  about  15  kids.     The  classes 
are  run  jointly  by  two  14-year  old  young  women  from  the  community, 
one  of  whom  was  referred  to  us  by  Youth  Guidance  Center.     A  dona- 
tion of  $200.00  worth  of  art  materials  has  greatly  assisted  this 
program. 

(5)  We  were  successful  earlier  in  the  year  with  younger 
children,  teaching  them  how  to  make  coasters  and  benches.  This 
eventually  became  a  junior  training  program  for  carpenters,  ena- 
bling over  80  youngsters  to  build  themselves  a  coaster  and  re- 
sulted in  the  building  of  tables  for  table  tennis  games  and  a 
"cage"  room  in  which  to  keep  what  sports  equipment  we  have.  This 
project  lasted  until  the  local  lumber  companies  grew  weary  of 
committing  themselves  to  lumber  donations  and  stopped. 

(6)  Sports ;     St.  Paul  of  the  Shipwreck  allows  us  the  use 
of  their  gym  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  nights  for  basketball 
team  games. 

(7)  We  have  been  able,  after  several  months  of  negotiating, 
to  buy  two  pool  tables.     These  are  so  popular  that  we  now  find 

it  necessary  to  stay  open  from  9:00  a.m.  to  10:30  p.m.   due  to 
the  enormous  pressure  from  the  youths  of  this  community  looking 
for  an  outlet  and  being  forced  for  long  periods  of  time  to  wait 
their  turn  to  hit  a  ball  with  a  stick. 

(8)  We  have  obtained  the  use  of  35,000  square  feet  of 
land  adjacent  to  our  building  for  a  park  at  a  lease  cost  of  $1.00 
a  year.     In  addition  to  its  value  as  a  recreational  space,  the 
park  will -provide  an  opportunity  for  the  youth  to  be  directly 
involved  in  its  design  and  construction,  once  the  land  has  been 
leveled  by  bulldozers  donated  by  Safeway  Stores. 

(9)  We  were  promised  by  the  Pacific  Telephone  Company  an 
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award  of  outdoor  sports  equipment.     Expecting  this  equipment, 
wc  formed  clubs,   segregating  youth  into  age  groups  so  that  one 
group  would  not  hold  dominance  over  another.     We  had  5  groups 
of  young  men  between  the  ages  of  11  and  15  years,  but  the  pro- 
mised equipment  never  came  through,  to  the  disappointment  of 
over  90  youngsters. 

(10)  We  were  later  donated  a  net  which  was  used  as  a  bad- 
minton net  but  which  also  moonlighted  as  a  volley  ball  net. 


C .  Education 

(1)  OcE.O.  Program  for  Staff.     An  O.E.O.  grant  provides 
us  with  eight  partially  subsidized  volunteers  to  supplement  our 
staff  and  provides  money  for  an  educational  component  to  enable 
them  to  gain  college  credits  and  training  to  increase  their 
usefulness  in  their  work.     Members  of  the  regular  staff  are  also 
participating  in  the  educational  component,  and  it  is  a  means 

of  involving  some  of  the  community  youth  in  the  Center  and  in 
an  educational  program  on  a  partially-paid  basis. 

(2)  University  Year  in  Action.     We  have  received,  together 
with  other  community  groups,  a  $16,000  planning  grant  from  ACTION, 
the  new  federal  agency  covering  all  government- sponsored  volun- 
teer services.     This  grant  will  be  used  to  prepare  the  ground 

for  recruitment  of  10  volunteers  from  our  neighborhood  to  work 
for  a  year  at  our  center.     They  will  join  us  this  spring  and 
attend  college  while  working  as  full-time  staff  members  of  the 
Center.     As  with  the  O.E.O.  Program,  this  grant  will  give  us 
an  opportunity  to  involve  community  youth  in  a  partially-paid 
capacity  with  the  Center  and  in  an  educational  program. 

(3)  Tutoring  for  Youth.    This  summer  a  volunteer  instruc- 
tor, a  student  at  Hayward  State  College,  tutored  30  youths  in 
math,  English  and  science  at  the  Center. 


D.  Job  Development 

STEP  Program;     Neighborhood  Youth  Assitance  Center  ac- 
cepted 21  people  from  Human  Resources  Development's  STEP  program 
to  work  as  trainees  in  group  counseling  during  the  past  summer. 

E .  Evidence  of  Community  Support 

Since  the  purpose  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Assistance 
Center  is  to  get  the  community  to  take  care  of  its  own  children, 
we  are  constantly  going  out  into  the  community  to  ask  for  help 
in  the  form  of  donations,  etc.  and  to  get  the  people  involved  in 
our  program.     Some  of  tho  contributions  in  time,  property  or  co- 
operation which  we  have  received  are  listed  below. 
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(1)  Park :     Probably  the  most  important  contrih 

havo  gotten  is  the  35,000  square  foot  park  land  for  only  $1.00 
a  year  lease.     Mr.  Herbert  West,  Vice  President  of  Sinton, 
Miottel  &  Company,   real  estate  agents,   donated  substantial  ti 
and  expertise  in  acquiring  this  land  from  the  land  owner  at  the 
stated  lease  cost.     Safeway  grocery  stores  helped  get  eq 
for  the  park,   indoor  and  outdoor  sports  equipment  as  well  as 
heavy  equipment  for  leveling  off  the  ground.     The  Local  Dev.  1 
ment  Corporation  has  given  time  to  exploring  the  possibilit. 
of  establishing  a  boat  molding  shop,   and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  been  contacted  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  small 
business  of  boat  rentals  in  the  adjacent  canal. 

(2)  Health  and  Placement  Services;     Bayview/Hunters  Poi 
Community  Health  Services  has  provided  medical  attention  for 
youths  referred  from  NYAC.     They  also  refer  youths  to  the  Cen 
Donna  Roberts,  John  Mautoussamay  and  John  D.  Schermerhan  of  their 
staff  assisted  in  the  development  of  the  Dependency  Placement 
division.     Donna  Roberts  will  commit  half  her  time  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  to  the  supervision  of  the  placement  unit  to  insure 
professional  standards. 

(3)  Schools :  Wilson  High  School,  Galileo  High  School, 
Mission  High  School  and  Pelton  Jr.  High  School  make  referrals 
to  NYAC  for  counseling,  usually  done  in  the  child's  home. 

(4)  Colleges :     Charles  Russell,   David  West,  Willis  Kirk 
and  Robert  Tealer  of  San  Francisco  State  College  and  City  College 
of  San  Francisco  have  spent  numerous  hours  helping  to  design  the 
educational  component  of  the  program. 

(5)  E  o O . P  .  :.     The  Economic  Opportunity  Program  has  re- 
ferred people  to  NYAC  for  employment  and  provided  information 
in  relation  to  summer  recreational  activities. 

(6)  DSS :  Ray  Farrington  and  Joe  Tobin  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Social  Services  have  given  many  hours  to  assisting 
NYAC  in  obtaining  its  license  to  certify  foster  homes  for  out- 
of-home  placement  in  the  community. 

(7)  Sports ;  As  mentioned,   St.  Paul  of  the  Shipwreck  allows 
us  to  use  their  gym  for  basketball  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 
Also,   the  San  Francisco  Giants  have  given  us  12  bats.     The  San 
Francisco  Naval  Shipyard  has  given  us  a  badminton  net,  soft- 
balls,   rackets,  baseball  bats,  basketballs  and  boxing  gloves. 

(8)  Lumber ;     The  Ricci  &  Kruse  and  ECS.  Brush  &  Sons 
lumber  companies  donated  lumber  for  the  making  of  coasters,  I 
ches, . ping-pong  tables  and  a  "cage"  room  to  keep  equipment  in. 

(9)  Cars ;     Two  cars  have  been  donated  to  the  Center  by  pri- 
vate individuals  for  use  by  the  Center  staff. 

(10)   Piano;     A  neighbor  donated  an  upright  piano  for  use 
by  the  youths  utilizing  the  Center. 
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V.  Mobilization  of  the  community  for  creation  of  now 

services  and  for  institutionalization  of  program 
after  CCCJ  funds  run  out 


As  mentioned  earlier,  no  one  organization  can  provide 
all  the  needed  services  by  itself;  in  addition  to  providing 
direct  services  and  utilizing  other  available  resources, 
however,   it  can  act  as  a  catalyst  in  the  development  of  other 
organizations  and  systems.     The  ways  in  which  this  Program  has 
participated  in  these  efforts  with  other  groups  are  listed 
below : 

A.  It  has  participated  in  securing  a  grant  from  0E0 
that  augments  its  staff  with  8  partially  subsidized  volunteers. 
These  volunteers  participate  in  an  educational  component  with 
San  Francisco  State  College  that  provides  college  credit  for 
their  work  in  the  community  and  at  the  same  time  increases  the 
volunteer's  formal  skills. 

B.  VISTA:     Together  with  the  other  NAP-funded  programs, 
this  Program  has  submitted  a  proposal  to  VISTA  (now  ACTION) 
which  would  provide  each  Center  with  up  to  20  Vista  volunteers, 
locally  recruited,  to  work  with  each  Center.     Each  volunteer 
represents  an  out-of-pocket  yearly  cost  to  VISTA  of  $7,000. 
The  proposal  has  been  approved  by  VISTA  but  is  being  held  up 
temporarily  at  the  State  OEO  Office.     If  approved,   it  may  be- 
come a  steady  source  of  manpower  for  the  neighborhood  programs. 

C.  UNIVERSITY  YEAR  IN  ACTION:     Together  with  other  com- 
munity organizations,  this  program  has  obtained  a  $16,000  plan- 
ning grant  from  ACTION  to  plan  for  8  ACTION  volunteers  to  be 
assigned  to  each  Center,  with  an  attached  educational  component. 
This  educational  component  will  be  designed  by  each  Center  and 
accredited  by  Antioch  College  West.     If  successful,  the  ACTION 
volunteers  could  provide  additional  manpower  for  one  more  year 
until  VISTA  has  enough  open  slots  to  assign  volunteers  to  the 
programs . 

D.  This  program  has,  together  with  other  community  organi- 
zations, received  a  planning  grant  from  three  local  foundations, 
Rosenberg,  Zellerbach  and  San  Francisco,  for  the  establishment  of 
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a  citywide  network  to  take  care  of  dependent  children. 

E.  The  Program  has  obtained  the  support  of  San  PranciscC 
State  College  and  negotiated  to  obtain  college  admissions  for 
all  the  0E0- sponsored  partially  subsidized  volunteers  and  for 
many  of  the  CCCJ-sponsored  staff.     The  Program  Director's 
close  relationship  to  the  college  will  now  enable  then  to  tap 
student  manpower  for  program  needs. 

F.  This  Program  has  received  $10,000  from  the  Ban 
Francisco  Foundation  to  help  meet  the  non-Federal  share  require- 
ments for  the  Year  III  grant  and  to  cover  cuts  imposed  by  the 
Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council.     The  readiness  with  which 
these  funds  was  given  shows  the  prestige  that  the  programs  have 
gained  since  their  creation  and  the  awareness  they  have  created 
on  the  part  of  the  establishment  community  of  the  need  for 
neighborhood  alternatives. 

G.  This  Program  has  applied  for  membership  in  the 
UNITED  BAY  AREA  CRUSADE  starting  July  1,   1973.     The  response 
by  the  San  Francisco  Foundation  as  well  as  the  new  directions 
set  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  UBAC  predict  success  in  se- 
curing membership  in  the  Crusade,  thus  providing  a  financial 
base  for  permanence  in  the  community. 
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Project:     Western  Addition  Youth  Defense  Program 
Proponent:     Delinquency  Prevention  Commission 
CCCJ  Grant  #0347 


Western  Addition  Youth  Defense  Program  has  had  an  ongoing 
evaluation  with  the  aid  of  graduate  students  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Michael  Howe  of  the  Sociology  Department,  University 
of  San  Francisco.     This  evaluation  has  been  recently  taken  over 
by  Mr.  Peter  Purseley,  M.A.,   a  psychologist  with  the  Western  Ad- 
dition Community  Mental  Health  Center;  he  will  continue  the  eval- 
uation of  the  program  during  the  coming  year.     In  addition,  Mr. 
Barney  Kammerer,   a  Community  Relations  Agent  of  the  California 
Youth  Authority,  has  monitored  the  program  under  contract  with 
CCCJ. 

The  following  summary  of  progress  to  date  covers  the  para- 
meters proposed  for  evaluation  of  the  program's  effectiveness: 

I .     Degree  of  Community  Acceptance 
II.     Degree  to  which  the  community  organization's  pres- 
ence is  felt  in  the  Juvenile  Court  and  Probation 
Department  and  the  degree  to  which  a  mutual  working 
relationship  is  achieved 
III.     Degree  of  systematic  use  of  existing  services  to  be 
offered  as  alternatives  to  arrest,  detention  and 
imprisonment  of  juveniles 
IV.     Degree  to  which  the  program  develops  new  services 
V.     Degree  to  which  program  has  served  as  a  catalyst  for 
the  creation  of  new  services  and  mobilized  the  com- 
munity to  assure  its  continued  existence  after  CCCJ 
funds  run  out 


I .  Degree  of  Community  Acceptance 

Since  the  Advisory  Board  that  launched  Western  Addition 
Youth  Defense  Program  included  leaders  of  most  youth  serving  organi- 
zations in  the  Western  Addition,   it  soon  became  meaningless  to 
speak  of  the  acceptability  of  the  program  in  the  Western  Addition 
Community.     The  program  was  an  integral  extension  of  the  citizens 
of  that  neighborhood's  ongoing  work  with  their  children  in  need 
of  attention. 
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The  following  statement  on  history,  purpose  and  function 
explains  the'  development  of  Western  Addition  Youth  Defense  Pro- 
gram. 

In  July  1970  the  Neighborhood  Alternatives  Program,  to- 
gether with  leaders  of  several  Western  Addition  based  community 
organizations  established  the  Western  Addition  Youth  Defense 
Program,  Inc.     Staff  for  the  first  three  months  of  operation  con- 
sisted of  a  Program  Director,  Assistant  Director   (who  also  doubled 
as  Court  Liaison),   and  a  house  counsel  working  half-time.  In 
October  1970  the  Program  began  making  daily  appearances  on  be- 
half of  Western  Addition  young  people  before  the  San  Francisco 
Juvenile  Court.     As  envisaged  by  NAP  and  the  community  leaders, 
WAYDP  sought  to  release  juveniles  from  detention  at  the  Youth 
Guidance  Center,  to  persuade  the  court  to  dismiss  petitions  filed 
against  them  or  to  seek  informal  probation  on  their  behalf,  and, 
where  appropriate,  to  encourage  the  use  of  probation  rather  than 
institutionalization  of  the  community's  young  people.     In  addition 
the  Program  sought  to  create  and  expand  community  resources  for 
the  benefit  of  those  dependent  and  delinquent  Western  Addition 
young  people. 

Despite  the  fact  that  juveniles  arrests  in  San  Francisco 
had  risen  from  12,311  in  1968  to  14,609  in  1969   (a  rate  increase 
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five  times  greater  than  the  State-wide  increase) ,   community  based 
attempts  to  solve  the  problems  of  increased  arrests  and  detention 
of  young  people  were  not  officially  welcomed.     By  presenting  per- 
sistent and  systematic  evidence  to  the  Probation  Department  and 
the  court  that  the  people  of  Western  Addition  are  concerned  about 
their  young  people  and  will  provide  functioning  alternatives  to 
official  handling  WAY DP  established  itself  as  a  responsible  neigh- 
borhood program.     In  the  first  five  months  of  operation  WAY DP  re- 
presented nearly  one  hundred  young  people  before  the  Juvenile  Court. 
At  the  end  of  a  year's  operation  the  Program  has  represented  over 
two  hundred  fifty  Western  Addition  youngsters. 

In  January,   1971,   the  Assistant  Program  Director  became  the 
Program  Director,   and  a  new  Assistant  Director  and  a  new  Court 
Liaison  were  added  to  the  staff.     Prior  to  this  the  Program  had 
moved  its  headquarters  to  a  ten  room  building  at  1979  Sutter  Street. 
The  building,   obtained  through  the  San  Francisco  Redevelopment 
Agency,  has  been  refurbished  and  reworked  and  now  houses  the  staff's 
office  space,   a  library  and  tutorial  room  and  recreational  facilities. 
With  the  addition  of  the  new  staff  in  January  the  volume  of  the 
programs  cases  increased. 

Over  the  summer  months  the  Program,  with  the  aid  of  a  fin- 
ancial grant  from  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  was  able  to  pro- 
vide employment  for  twenty  of  the  community's  young  people,  the 
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majority  of  whom  were  probationers.     Working  in  two  shifts  the 
young  people  assisted  the  permanent  staff  in  investigating  alter- 
natives for  presentation  on  behalf  of  their  peers  before  the  Juven- 
ile Court.     Their  suggestions  on  what  young  people  want  and  need 
in  a  community  program  resulted  in  a  planned  series  of  lectures 
to  be  delivered  in  the  community's  schools  throughout  the  fall 
by  WAYDP's  staff.     The  lectures  will  cover  the  legal  rights  of 
young  people  and  the  tenets  of  beginning  and  maintaining  community 
programs  and  will  be  delivered  at  Everett  and  Benjamin  Franklin 
Junior  High  Schools. 

In  the  last  three  weeks,   five  community  workers  have  been 
added  to  the  Program's  staff.     Their  salaries    ($300.00  a  month), 
are  met  by  an  0E0  grant  shared  equally  by  the  four  neighborhood 
alternatives  programs.     Eventually,   eight  community  workers  will 
be  employed  under  this  grant,  raising  the  Program's  staff  to  four- 
teen.    In  addition,   a  proposal  currently  before  the  office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  would  place  twenty  VISTA  Volunteers  with 
Program  during  the  coming  year.     With  the  increased  manpower  way  3? 
feels  that  fewer  cases  will  escape  the  Program's     notice  and  at 
the  same  time  allow  it  to  offer  more  detailed  and  individual  atten- 
tion to  each  person.     Under  a  contract  negotiated  with  San  Francisco 
State  Extension  community  workers  in  the  Western  Addition  Defense 
Program  will  receive  college  credit  in  conjunction  with  their  work 
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on  behalf  of  the  community's  young  people.     Negotiations  for 
regular  admission  to  San  Francisco  State  in  the  Spring  of  1972 
for  these  community  workers  and  several  of  the  staff  are  in  pro- 
gress with  S.F.   State's  Office  of  Admissions. 

Additionally,   the  Program  is  engaged  in  preparations  for  a 
license  to  certify  community-based  foster  homes  to  be  issued  by 
the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare.     With  this  license  the 
Program  hopes  to  establish  a  series  of  homes  within  the  community 
that  will  provide  alternative  placements  to  the  institutionalization 
of  dependent  youngsters.     Under  the  terms  of  the  license  granted 
by  the  state  each  dependency  home  would  eventually  become  self- 
sustaining  and  would,  of  course,  provide  a  stable  base  within  the 
community  for  the  growth  and  well-being  of  the  community's  dependent 
youth.     Notwithstanding  the  temporary  lack  of  their  own  license; 
the  Program  has  been  able  to  develop  and  coordinate  a  number  of 
foster  homes  within  the  community  and  in  a  number  of  cases  has 
prevailed  upon  the  Juvenile  Court  to  accept  these  community  altern- 
atives to  institutional  placement  of  both  dependent  and  delinquent 
young  people. 

As  a  community  based  organization,   an  autonomous  organiza- 
tion run  by  community  residents,  WAYDP  has  sought  to  inform  the 
Juvenile  Court  that  the  Western  Addition  community  is  capable  of 
uniting  on  behalf  of  its  young  people  and  of  presenting  community 
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designed  and  based  alternatives  to  the  institutionalization  of 
young  people.     At  the  same  time  that  it  mobilizes  existing 
community  resources  WAYDP  is  seeking  to  develop  new  rcsourc 

In  order  to  achieve  these  purposes  WAYDP  carries  on  a 
daily  program  of  counselling,   supervising,   and,  where  appropriate, 
providing  legal  defense  for  the  community's  young  people.  The 
Program  is  involved  in  all  phases  of  the  Juvenile  Court  process  - 
arrest,  detention,  adjudication  and  disposition. 


II .     Presence  Felt  in  Juvenile  Court  and  Satisfactory  Working 

Relations  Established 


III.     Systematic  use  of  Existing  Services  as  Alternatives  to 
Arrest,    Detention  and  Imprisonment  of  Juveniles 

IV.     New  Services  Developed  by  Western  Addition  Youth  Defense 

Program 

The  following  narrative  covers  all  the  above  topics  and  shows 
how  they  interrelate  in  the  everyday  functioning  of  the  program. 

During  1971,  Western  Addition  Youth  Defense  Program  has  ap- 
peared in  315  hearings  before  the  San  Francisco  Juvenile  Court  on 
behalf  of  youngsters  from  its  neighborhood.     At  present  the  number 
of  such  hearings  handled  monthly  has  leveled  off  between  20  and  25, 
representing  over  80%  of  the  number  of  youngsters  from  Western 
Addition  who  have  petitions  filed  against  themc     Representation  in 
Court  has  covered  every  phase  of  the  Juvenile  Court  process  —  de- 
tention, adjudication,  and  disposition.     The  range  of  problems 
presented  by  the  cases  has  been  extensive,  but  through  daily  con- 
tact with  the  Juvenile  Court  by  the  Program's  Court  Liaison,  the 
Program  —  and  thus  the  community  at  large  —  have  been  able  to 
accept  more  responsibility  for  more  young  people. 

Of  the  120  young  people  represented  by  WAYDP  in  the  six  months 
between  March  and  September  1971,   for  example,  available  figures 
indicate  that  the  nature  of  the  intervention  was  such  that  no 
formal  petition  was  filed  against  22  of  them.     At  detention  hear-' 
ings,   the  Program  has  been  successful  in  over  40%  of  the  cases  in 
having  the  youngsters  released  from  detention.     In  none  of  these 
cases  has  the  young  person  failed  to  appear  at  any  subsequent  court 
hearing . 

This  has  been  accomplished  in  part  through  the  Program's  ef- 
forts within  the  young  person's  family.     Often  a  call  from  the 
Court  Liaison,  or  where  possible  a  personal  visit  from  him,   is  the 
first  word  a  family  has  that  a  younster  is  in  custody.     The  Program 
has  been  successful  in  coordinating  the  appearance  of  parents  and 
friends  of  the  young  people,  requesting  that  they  be  released  to 
their  community  prior  to  adjudication  hearings.     Where  such  coordi- 
nation is  not  possible,  the  Program  has  been  able  in  over  fifteen 
cases  to  convince  the  court  to  release  the  young  person  directly 
to  the  Court  Liaison.     In  general,  the  Program  feels  it  has  achieved 
a  high  degree  of  success  with  its  offers  to  take  responsibility  at 
detention  hearings. 

At  the  adjudication  phase  the  Program  has  concentrated  its  ef- 
forts on  protecting  a  young  person  from  being  adjudged  delinquent, 
a  ward  of  the  court.     This  has  been  possible  because  the  Program 
vigorously  offers  specific  plans  for  care  and  supervision  of  its 
young  people.     As  an  illustration,  the  Program's  plans  for  Thomas  M. 
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and  Arthur  M . ,  two  brothers  from  the  Western  Addition  community 
who  had  appeared  before  the  Juvenile  Court  on  three  occasion 
in  two  months  for  fighting  in  school  and  malicious  mischief, 
which  included  a  change  in  school  setting,  a  detailed  program  of 
counseling  for  the  brothers  and  their  mother  and  daily  supervision 
by  the  Program  stressing  tutoring  for  the  older  brother,  resulted 
in  the  suspension  of  Juvenile  Court  proceedings  against  them  and 
a  promise  by  the  court  that  the  petitions  filed  in  the  case  would 
be  dismissed  if  all  progress  reports  were  favorable.     At  this 
writing  the  two  young  men  have  made  excellent  progress  in  scl 
and  at  home  and  have  been  involved  through  the  Program  in  helping 
other  young  people  in  the  community. 

In  those  situations  where  a  decision  of  wardship  cannot  be 
avoided,  WAYDP,  again  through  its  detailed  offers  of  neighborhood 
care  and  supervision,  has  prevented  the  commitment  of  nine  y 
people  to  County  ranches  or  State  Youth  Authority  Facilities. 
These  supervision  plans,  offered  by  the  Program  or  by  other 
munity  groups  with  the  Program's  assistance,  stress  the  community's 
concern  and  willingness  to  work  on  behalf  of  its  young  residents. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Program,  in  conjunction  with  other  neighbor- 
hood programs,  presented  valid  evidence  to  the  San  Francisco 
Board  of  Supervisors  detailing  the  conditions  of  the  County's  boys 
ranches  and  called  for  a  total  review  of  the  ranches  budget  and 
placement  procedure. 

It  is  in  the  area  of  dispositions  that  the  Program  has  en- 
joyed its  greatest  success  in  the  past  months.     Again,   the  con:, 
effort  of  the  staff  has  been  directed  toward  the  Juvenile  Court 
and  the  Probation  Department,  and  the  job  of  convincing  them  that 
the  Western  Addition  community  is  concerned  about  its  young  people 
and  is  desirous  of  providing  care  and  supervision  for  them  has 
met  with  success.     In  the  past  six  months  the  program  has  placed 
two  young  people  in  out  of  home  placement  in  the  community  and  in 
eleven  additional  cases  has  provided  a  responsible  adult  volunteer 
to  work  with  particular  youngsters.     Diane,  a  sixteen  year  old 
community  resident  was  arrested  and  a  petition  alleging  prosti- 
tution and  sale  of  drugs  was  sustained.     With  the  cooperation  of 
the  Fillmore-Fell  Group  Home  and  its  energetic  leader,  Mrs.  Careth 
Reid,  the  Program  persuaded  the  court  that  the  community  was  vitally 
interested  in  the  future  of  Diane  and  that  it  could  provide  the 
stable  care  and  supervision  she  needed.     After  three  court  hearings, 
Diane's  previous  commitment  to  the  California  Youth  Authority  waa 
vacated  and  she  was  returned  to -her  community  under  supervision. 
Diane  is  now  going  to  school  and  formalizing  those  skills  she  will 
need  to  counsel  other  neighborhood  youngsters  who  find  themselves 
in  her  position. 

Through  these  daily  appearances  at  the  court  WAY DP  has  pre- 
sented a  series  of  community  based  alternatives  to  the  official 
handling  of  juveniles.     On  numerous  occasions,   the  Program  has 
sought  and  received  the  services  of  the  Westside  Community  Health 
Center.     The  Center,  with  its  trained  staff  of  doctors  and  psycholo- 
gists has  provided  the  court  through  the  Program's  presentations 


With  more  detailed  information  on  the  problems  and  expectations 
of  the  community's  young.     With  the  aid  of  the  Center  the  Program 
has  successfully  argued  that  superficial   'criminal  behavior'  is 
often  the  reflection  of  a  deeper  personal  problem  besetting  the 
young  person.     With  this  in  mind,   the  court  has  agreed  that  the 
treatment  for  the  young  person  and  his  family  through  the  Center, 
or  through  a  facility  such  as  McAuley  Clinic,  or  Mt.  Zion  Clinic, 
is  preferable  to  direct  punishment  of  the  young  person  by  incar- 
ceration or  institutionalization. 

In  a  number  of  cases  WAY DP.  has  requested  the  services  of 
San  Francisco  Postal  Academies,  and  has  arranged  for  admission 
to  the  Postal  Academy  for  community  young  people.     The  Academy, 
with  its  full  time  program  of  educational  and  employment  training, 
provides  opportunity  for  Western  Addition  young  people  to  grow 
and  learn  in  their  community  rather  than  spend  time  in  a  State 
Institution.     In  addition,  the  Buchanan  YMCA,  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  Western  Addition  E.O.C.  and  Reality  House  West  have 
worked  with  the  Western  Addition  Youth  Defense  Program  in  the 
past  months  on  behalf  of  the  community's  young  people.     These  al- 
ready established  programs  have  assisted  WAY DP  by  acting  as  alter- 
natives to  the  arrest,  detention  and  institutionalization  of  com- 
munity youth.  C 

WAY DP  has  developed  additional  resources  on  its  own.  Since 
April,   1971,   the  Program's  offices  at  1979  Sutter  Street,  San 
Francisco,  have  been  extensively  reworked  to  house  a  small  library 
and  tutorial  room  and  educational  facilities.     These  expanded  fa- 
cilities were  put  to  constant  use  over  the  summer  when  WAYDP,  with 
the  aid  of  a  grant  from  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  employed 
twenty  young  people  as  aides  to  the  permanent  staff.     For  many 
of  these  summer  employees,  WAYDP  presented  them  with  their  first 
employment  opportunity.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  majority 
of  these  summer  workers  were  probationers  to  the  San  Francisco  Ju- 
venile Court.     As  probationers  they  became  aware  of  the  Program's 
efforts  on  their  behalf  when  it  represents  them  before  the  Juvenile 
Court,  and  thus  were  actively  involved  with  the  Program  when  the 
NYC  grant  was  made,  enabling  many  to  receive  wages  for  their  work. 
Their  suggestions  on  what  young  people  want  and  need  in  a  community 
program  prompted  the  Program  to  plan  a  series  of  lectures  on  the 
legal  rights  of  young  people  and  the  role  of  the  young  in  building 
and  maintaining  community  programs  to  be  delivered  throughout  the 
fall  in  the  community  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  summer  workers  the  past  months  have  seen  an 
increase  in  the  permanent  staff  of  the  Program.     WAYDP  has  now  added 
2  community  workers  to  its  permanent  staff;  they  supplement  the  2 
CCCJ-fundcd  counselors  and  provide  intensive  follow-up  work  for  15 
to  20  youngsters  each  at  any  given  time.     Their  $300  a  month  salary 
is  met  by  an  OEO  grant  shared  equally  among  the  four  neighborhood 
alternative  programs.     The  addition  of  these  community  workers  has 
proved  of  immeasurable  v&lue  to  the  Program.     With  additional  staff 
the  Program  hopes  to  complete  its  planning  with  the  State  Department 
Of  Social  Welfare  and  receive  a  license  to  certify  foster  homes  in 
the  community.     At  present  the  Program,   together  with  other  neigh 


bo  r  hood  programs,  is  engaged  in  a  series  of  weekly  meetings  with 
representatives  of  SDSW.     Scores  of  Western  Addition  children  are 
declared  dependent  each  year  by  the  Juvenile  Court,  removed  from 
the  community  and  placed  in  foster  homes.     WAY DP  hopes  to  be  able 
to  stop  the  outflow  of  its  community's  young  people  and  provide 
them,  through  its  dependent  homes,  with  a  solid,  stable  growing 
place.     Once  established  the  homes  would  sustain  themselves  on 
finances  provided  by  the  State  for  the  care  of  dependent  children. 
At  the  same  time  the  Program  is  exploring  ways  of  creating  and  ex- 
panding existing  community  based  foster  homes  as  working  alternatives 
to  the  placement  of  delinquent  youngsters  in  the  county  ranches  or 
the  California  Youth  Authority.     Toward  these  ends,  the  Program's 
staff  has  engaged  in  exploring  grants,  and  in  the  aforementioned 
weekly  meetings,   developing  the  ground  work  for  the  beginni;. 
dependency  homes. 

The  foregoing  explains  the  steady  increase  in  referrals  to 
the  program.     In  September  1970  the  Program  represented  six  young 
people  from  the  area  before  the  Juvenile  Court;  in  September 
the  number  of  representations  exceeded  thirty-five. 

As  WAYDP  establishes  its  ability  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
the  community's  young,  increasing  referrals  come  from  the  Probation 
Department.     Thus  Mr.  Kammerer's  observation  that  a  working  relation- 
ship has  been  established  between  the  program  and  Youth  Guid 
Centerc     The  Chief  Probation  Officer,   in  his  1970  report  on 
Juvenile  Court  specifically  credits  Western  Addition  Youth  Defense 
Program  as  one  of  the  neighborhood  organizations  with  which 
probation  department  worked  closely,   "both  in  sharing  referrals  of 
individual  cases  and  supporting  the  development  of  alternatives  to 
Juvenile  Court  action." 

Finally,  at  a  public  meeting  last  January,  the  judge  o:. 
Juvenile  Court,  the  Honorable  Francis  Mayer,  credited  the  neighbor- 
hood programs  with  contributing  to  the  reduction  in  the  Dumber  of 
referrals  to  court  and  filings  of  petitions  during  the  past  year. 
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V. 


Xobilization  of  the  coirmunity  for  creation  of  new 
services  and  for  institutionalization  of  program 
after  CCCJ  funds  run  out 


As  mentioned  earlier/  no  one  organization  can  provide 
ail  the  needed • services  by  itself;  in  addition  to  providing 
direct  services  and  utilizing  other  available  resources, 
however,   it  can  act  as  a  catalyst  in  the  development  of  other 
organizations  and  systems.     The  ways  in  which  this  Program  has 
participated  in  these  efforts  with  other  groups  are  listed 
below : 

A.     It  has  participated  in  securing  a  grant  from  0E0 
that  augments  its  staff  with  8  partially  subsidized  volunteers. 
These  volunteers  participate  in  an  educational  component  with 
San  Francisco  State  College  that  provides  college  credit  for 
their  work  in  the  community  and  at  the  same  time  increases  the 
volunteer's  formal  skills. 

3.     VISTA:     Together  with  the  other  NAP-funded  programs, 
this  Program  has  submitted  a  proposal  to  VISTA   (now  ACTION) 
which  would  provide  each  Center  with  up  to  20  Vista  volunteers, 
locally  recruited,  to  work  with  each  Center.     Each  volunteer 
represents  an  out-of-pocket  yearly  cost  to  VISTA  of  $7,000. 
The  proposal  has  been  approved  by  VISTA  but  is  being  held  up 
temporarily  at  the  State  0E0  Office.     If  approved,   it  may  be- 
come a  steady  source  of  manpower  for  the  neighborhood  programs. 

C.  UNIVERSITY  YEAR  IN  ACTION:     Together  with  other  com- 
munity organizations,  this  program  has  obtained  a  $16,000  plan- 
ning grant  from  ACTION  to  plan  for  8  ACTION  volunteers  to  be 
assigned  to  each  Center,  with  an  attached  educational  component. 
This  educational  component  will  be  designed  by  each  Center  and 
accredited  by  Antioch  College  West.     If  successful,   the  ACTION 
volunteers  could  provide  additional  manpower  for  one  more  year 
until  VISTA  has  enough  open  slots  to  assign  volunteers  to  the 
programs. 

D.  This  program  has,  together  with  other  community  organi- 
zations, received  a  planning  grant  from  three  local  foundations, 
Rosenberg,  Zellerbach  and  San  Francisco,  for  the  establishment  of 
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a  citywide  network  to  take  care  of  dependent  chile; 

E.  The  Program  has  obtained  the  support  of  San  Frar.cisco 
State  College  and  negotiated  to  obtain  college  admissions  for 
all  the  OEO-sponsored  partially  subsidized  volunteers  and  for 
many  of  the  CCCJ-sponsored  staff.     The  Program  Director's 
close  relationship  to  the  college  will  now  enable  them  to  tap 
student  manpower  for  program  needs. 

F.  This  Program  has  received  $10,000  from  the  San 
Francisco  Foundation  to  help  meet  the  non-Federal  share  requiri  - 
ments  for  the  Year  III  grant  and  to  cover  cuts  imposed  by  the 
Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council.     The  readiness  with  which 
these  funds  was  given  shows  the  prestige  that  the  programs  have 
gained  since  their  creation  and  the  awareness  they  have  created 
on  the  part  of  the  establishment  community  of  the  need  for 
neighborhood  alternatives. 

G.  This  Program  has  applied  for  membership  in  the 
UNITED  BAY  AREA  CRUSADE  starting  July  1,   1973.     The  response 
by  the  San  Francisco  Foundation  as  well  as  the  new  directions 
set  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  UBAC  predict  success  in  se- 
curing membership  in  the  Crusade,  thus  providing  a  financial 
base  for  permanence  in  the  community. 
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Third  Quarter  Evaluation  of  the  Energy  Resource 
Center,  The  Neighborhood  Youth  Assistance  Center, 
And  the  Central  Office  of  The  Neighborhood 
Alternatives  Project  f  03^7 

March  10,  1972 

This  report  is  being  submitted  as  the  9  month  progress  report  of  the  eval- 
uation of  the  projects  and  as  an  addendum  to  that  evaluation  which  was  submitted 
with  the  application  for  third  year  funding  by  CCCJ.    Consequently  I  have 
structured  this  report  to  coincide  with  the  paradigm  that  Mr. Kaplan  and  I 
developed  for  the  application.    This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  a  com- 
prehensive evaluation  of  the  projects  but  as  an  updating  of  those  programs 
mentioned  in  that  evaluation.    The  final  evaluation  as  originally  planned  will 
be  available  near  the  middle  of  June,  1972. 

ENERGY 

I  In  an  attempt  to  upgrade  the  neighborhood  acceptance  of  ENERGY  the  staff 
have  reallocated  their  project  priorities  to  include  increased  contact  with 
parents  and  adult  groups.    This  has  resulted  in  a  number  of  parents  becoming 
involved  in  the  counseling  programs  of  ENERGY  as  well  as  adults  being  involved 
in  presenting  ENERGY  to  the  neighborhood. 

Another  factor  which  will  help  present  Energy  more  favorably  to  the 
community  is  the  proposed  move  from  the  Church  they  presently  use  as  their 
office  to  a  storefront  office  which  will  give  them  greater  exposure  to  the  comm- 
unity. 

II  Interviews  with  Probation  Officers  of  Youth  Guidance  Center  indicate  that 
Energy  is  continuing  to  develop  entree  with  the  individual  P.O. 's  and  the  Court 
itself.    The  continued  program  development  and  high  degree  of  accountability 
shov/n  by  the  staff  at  Energy  toward  referred  clients  were  the  most  important 
factors  effecting  the  positive  support  of  Energy  by  the  P.O. 's. 
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III  Energy  has  maintained  a  high  lovel  of  communication  with  youth  servin; 
agencies  in  Sunset  and  has  therefore  become  an  important  co-ordinating  agency. 
One  of  the  mose  effective  functions  they  seem  to  perform  in  this  regard  is 
maintaining  close  communication  with  clients  who  have  been  roferred  to  other 
agencies.  Client  and  agency  interviews  by  the  evaluation  staff  will  show  what 
effect  this  has  had  upon  the  actual  delivery  of  services. 

IV  Energy  is  now  attempting  to  co-ordinate  their  services  with  their  program 
so  that  program  continuity  can  be  achieved. Their  efforts  in  this  regard  are 
being  evaluated  to  determine  the  degree  of  success  they  are  having. 

V  Through  cooperation  with  other  San  Francisco  based  projects,  Energj  has 
continued  to  develop  existing  resources.    Consequently  emphasis  has  been  places 
on  actualizing  existing  services  so  that  they  can  present  concrete  programs 
that  have  operational  depth  to  community  founding  resources. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  ASSISTANCE  CENTER. 

I  NYAC  has  developed  a  number  of  liasons  with  other  groups  in  the  iwf^crs 
Point  area  withoul  necessarily  becoming  identified  with  any  par'ciculn.  &roup 
o-  coalition  of  groups.    This  has  led  to  a  rather  wide  acceptance  of  NYAC 
by  both  community  groups  and  citizens.    NYAC  has  been  mainly  interested  in 
program  therefore  knowledge  of  and  about  it  is  in  terms  of  the  programs  offered 
Because  of  the  success  the  programs  have  enjoyed  and  due  to  the  non-competitive 
ideology  advanced  by  the  staff  this  agency  has  one  of  the  best  relations  with  I 
community  than  any  we  have  seen  thus  far. 

II  NYAC  has  recently  reorganized  its  staff  with  reference  to  YGC.    In  an 
attempt  to  broaden  its  base  and  to  involve  its  counselors  with  some  of  the 
ongoing  difficulties  encountered  at  YGC  the  staff  counselors  work  at  XsC  with 
the  P.O.  at  the  outset  rather  than  having  a  specific  liason  assigned  to  YGC. 
The  P.O. 's  at  YGC  seem  to  think  this  is  a  far  better  arrangement  in  that  they  n 
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looker  deal  with  a  middleman.     Therefore  NY AC  counselors  and  YGC  P.O. 's  are 
able  to.  discuss  individual  cases  in  terms  of  specifics  rather  than  having 
to  present  SUgg  est  ions  to  a  second  party. 

Again  the  NYAC  staff  has  been  very  careful  to  establish  a  good  working 
rapport  with  the  YGC  staff.     The  director  has  weekly  meetings  involving  both 
his  staff  and  YGC  personnel  in  an  attempt  to  work  on  specific  cases  as  well  as 
training  for  his  staff.     The  consequency  of  this  is  that  YGC  staff  have  exten- 
sive informal  and  formal  relationships  with  NYAC  staff  which  facilitates  effect- 
ive communication  between  the  two  groups  when  specific  cases  are  discussed. 

III  Because  of  the  dearth  of  existing  services  in  the  Hunters  Point  area,  NYAC  has 
had  to  rely  upon  its  own  resources  for  the  most  part  when  setting  up  programs 

in  the  community.    The  close  relationship  with  YGC,  schools,  fraternal  groups 
and  community  groups  have  allowed  NYAC  to  act  as  the  catalyst  for  many  of  the 
pro-ran  innovations  that  are  being  proffered  in  the  Hunters    Point  area  at  this 
time. 

IV  The  NYAC  program  plan  remains  intact  with  emphasis  being  placed  on  the 
consolidation  and  continuity  of  the  services. Because  of  the  wide  diversity  of 
services  offered,  it  has  brcomo  necessary  for  NYAC  to  coordinate  its  services 
internally  so  that  the  client  receives  a  clear  picture  of  the  alternatives 
available  to  her/him.  The  reorganization  of  services  seems  to  be  progressing 
satisfactorily  at  this  time. 

V  As  is  the  case  with  Energy,  NYAC  is  concretizing  existing  programs  in  an 
effort  to  place  substantive  programs  before  the  existing  community  funding 

sources 

THE  CENTRAL  OFFICE  . 

Ihfl  Central  Office  has  continued  to  work  for  each  of  the  projects  in  an 
attempt  to  further  program  goals.    As  each  projoct  becomes  more  knowledgeable 
of  itself  and  what  its  needs  aro  the  Central  Office  withdraws  its  supervision. 
Thia  movement  has  been  slow  and  sometimes  painful  but  it  appears  to  be  progressing. 
Before  the  funding  year  is  out  the  Central  Office  will  have  been  reduced  to 
the  role  of  accountant  for  each  of  the  projects  and  the  role  of  consultant  to 
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each  project  where  the  project  prcceives  a  need. 

II  is  important  to  see  that  the  cnntral  office  has  prepared  the  projeotl 
to  be  independent  so  that  each  can  present  its  programs  to  community  funding 
sources  in  terms  of  itP  own  spocial  needs. 

In  summary,  it  is  felt  that  each  project  is  progressing  satisfactorily 
The  objcctV^tf  Alined  in  the  grant  application    are  being  evaluated  and 
s ^comprehensive  report  as  to  the  success  or  failure  in  achieving  these  goals 
will  be  evaluated  in  the  final  report. 


Respectfully  submitted  byi 


Michael  M  Howe 


Asst. Prof. 


Dept.  of  Soc. 


University  of  San  Francisco 
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Project:     Calendar  Management  Team 
Proponent:     San  Francisco  Superior  Court 
CCCJ  Grant  #0586 

The  project  is  being  monitored  continuously  by  the 
permanent  staff  of  the  San  Francisco  Superior  Court  and  by  the 
staff  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  Courts.    Its  results 
can  be  evaluated  over  the  shorter  term  by  the  extent  to  which 
the  team  is  able  to  help  reduce  delay  in  the  disposition  of 
civil  and  criminal  cases  in  the  San  Francisco  Superior  Court 
through  effective  calendar  management.    Some  significant  re- 
sults are  already  apparent  in  the  reduction  of  backlog  in  both 
the  civil  and  criminal  calendar.    The  supportive  efforts  of  the 
team  in  working  with  innovations  introduced  into  the  calendar- 
ing methods  of  the  court  can  be  credited  with  at-  least  a  p or- -•- 
tion  of  the  improved  position  of  the  court. 

Over  the  longer  term,,  the  project  is  being  evaluated 
by  observing  the  extent  to  which  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  Courts  is  able  to  achieve  reductions  in  delay  in  superior 
courts  generally  through  the  introduction  of  model  calendar 
management  plans  developed  as  a  result  of  the  project. 
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The  project's  primary  objective  is  to  increase 
output  and  reduce  delay  in  the  disposition  of  criminal  and 
civil  cases  in.  the  San  Francisco  Superior  Court  within  exist- 
ing laws  and  rules  through  improved  calendar  management  pro- 
cedures.   In  pursuing  this  objectiv'e  the  team  operates  un 
the  direction  of  the  Presiding  Judge  of  the  San  Francisco 
Superior  Court  with  the  assistance  and  advice  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  California  Courts.    Specifically,  the 
team  is  attempting  to:    a)  identify  factors  in  the  existing 
calendaring  system  of  the  San  Francisco  court  that  contribute 
to  delay;  b)  suggest  alternatives  that  will  contribute  to  re- 
ducing delay;  c)  assist  in  implementing  those  alternatives 
that  are  acceptable  to  the  court.    The  implementation  of  im- 
proved procedures  quite  possibly  could  involve  the  team  in  ef- 
forts to  change  local  attitudes  and  practices  in  regard  to 
calendars  on  the  part  of  lawyers,  judges,  court  and  support 
staffs,  and  other  governmental  agencies. 

A  secondary  objective  is  to  assist,  based  on  the  ex- 
perience gained,  in  developing  model  calendar  management  plans 
usable  in  other  superior  courts. 

To  date  the  team  has  been  familiarizing  itself  with 
the  courts'  existing  calendaring  procedures,  including  the 
effect  of  support  agencies  on  calendar  operations.    The  "syste 
is  being  observed  from  a  management  viewpoint  and  familiariza- 
tion is  based  upon  day-to-day  observation  and  from  experience 
gained  in  working  with  the  court rs criminal  and  civil  calendars 
The  existing  system  has  been  described  narratively. 

This  basic  description  may  be  supplemented  from  time 
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to  time  as  required  and  as  further  knowledge  is  gained,  (it 
is  expected  that  a  rather  thorough  understanding  of  the  San 
Francisco  Superior  Courts'  criminal  and  civil  calendaring  sys- 
tem and  its  strength  and  weakness  can  be  achieved  and  described 
within  about  eight  months.) 

Subsequent  to  this  initial  phase,  on  site  observation 
of  calendaring • operations  in  several  other  superior  courts  will 
be  undertaken.    During  these  visits,  answers  will  be  sought  to 
questions  developed  as  a  result  of  observing  and  working  in  the 
San  Francisco  system.     Attention  will  be  focused  on  seeking 
alternative  approaches  in  areas  that  have  been  identified  as 
"problems"  in  the  San  Francisco  system.    The  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  each  system  will  be  recorded  with  emphasis  on 
the  variables  that  have  applicability  to  problems  in  San 
Francisco.    This  phase  will  probably  cover  about  four  months 
off  and  on. 

The  third  phase,  which  will  probably  overlap  each 
other  phase  in  time,  will  be  to  suggest  to  the  San  Francisco 
court  changes  in  its  existing  procedures  that  will  contribute 
to  reducing  delay.     (Cooperation  of  the  court,  of  course,  is 
required  to  implement  such  changes.)    This  phase  will  also 
involve  assisting  the  court  to  implement  changes  to  which  it 
is  agreeable.    Results  will  be  observed  and  approach  modified 
where  necessary.    This  phase  will  result  in  a  historical  re- 
port describing  the  calendar  management  problems  discovered, 
solutions  attempted,  the  results  achieved,  and,  as  appropriate, 
reasons  for  the  degree  of  success  or  failure.    The  third  phase 
also  will  result  in  a  written  model  plan  for  management  of 
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the  San  Francisco  Superior  Court'3  criminal  and  civil  calen- 
dars to  include  all  preferred  procedures  regardless  of  whether 
these  have  been  rejected  by  the  court  or  not. 

The  fourth  phase  of  the  project  v/ill  be  a  written 
report  to  the  Judicial  Council  on  the  operations  of  the  proj- 
ect that  will  be  structured  to  present  a  modular  calendar 
management  system  that  could  be  used  to  reduce  congestion  and 
delay  in  superior  courts  generally. 

Periodically,  throughout  all  phases  of  the  project, 
the  San  Francisco  Calendar  Management  Team  v/ill  meet  with  a 
similar  team  operating  in  the  Sacramento  Superior  Court ,  v/ith 
the  staff  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  Courts  for  prog- 
ress reporting  and  evaluation  sessions. 
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APPENDIX  I  I  I 


A  Synopsis  of  the  Use  of  Electronic  Data  Processing 
(EDP)   in  San  Francisco 


Five  of  the  projects  included  in  the  Annual  Action  Section  of  this 
document  are  presently,  or  are  proposing  to  become  users  of  EDP.  They 
are  the  fol lowing: 


Calendar  Management  Team  Second  Year 

CABLE  Third  Year 
Juveni  le  Probation 

Information  System  First  Year 

Court  Information  First  Year 
Sheriff's  Classification 

System  Fi  rst  Year 


it  has  been  requested  that  the  Region  provide  additional  information 
on  the  present  use  in  San  Francisco  of  EDP  in  reference  to  criminal 
justice  agencies. 


Current  Projects: 
Adult  Probation 


The  Adult  Probation  Department  is  currently  implementing  a  computerized 
Child  Support  System  which  will  provide  an  automated  means  of: 


1.  Recording  both  criminal  and  civil  child  support  cases. 

2.  Controlling  child  support  payment  distributions. 

3.  Accounting  for  child  support  payments  and  delinquencies. 

4.  Disbursing  all  payments  received. 

5.  Producing  automatically  delinquency  notices,  arrest  warrants 
and  orders  to  show  cause. 

6.  Developing  case  histories,  financial  and  statistical  reports. 


Also,  a  teleprocessing  terminal  has  been  installed  providing  access 
to  Social  Services  files  and  to  the  basic  court  system  files  now  under 
deve lopment . 


Courts — Calendar  Management 

This  will  be  accomplished  through  seven  terminals  located  at  strategic 
places  in  the  Hall  of  Justice  connected  to  the  City  Hall  computer.  Court 
personnel  actually  enter  data  into  the  terminals,  but  this  information 
will  then  be  available  simultaneously  to: 


.  Judges 

.  Court  personnel 
.  Di  str i  ct  Attorney 
.  Pub  I i  c  Defender 
.  Sheriff 
.  Adu 1 1  Probat i  on 
.  Po I i  ce 

.  Other  authorized  agencies 

The  Calendaring  portion  of  the  system  aids  the  court  administrator 
in  keeping  a  centralized,  up-to-the-minute  record  of  court  schedules  and 

ca lendars . 

The  Case  History  portion  of  the  system  stores  the  information  on  the 
cases  before  the  court. 

The  Name     Index  portion  of  the  system  stores  information  about  all 
persons  involved  in  the  judicial  process. 

The  Identification  Number  Index  capability  makes  it  possible  for 
court  personnel  to  view  name  and  case  information  by  entering  a  related 
number,  such  as  the  booking  or  FBI  number. 

Superior  Court 

A  jury  selection  system  which  utilizes  the  voter  registration  magnetic 
tape  files  randomly  picks  and  prepares  notices  to  30,000  prospective  jurors 
annually.     Upon  acceptance  from  about  7,000  of  these,  their  names  are  typed 
and  optically  scanned  into  the  computer  system  for  inclusion  on  the  jury 
lists,  preparation  of  mailings,  and  other  automatic  by-products  of  the 
system.     Much  of  the  manual  clerical  work  and  repetitive  typing  previously 
required  has  been  eliminated. 

Po  I  i  ce 

About  20,000  incidents,  arrests,  accidents  and  changes  are  recorded 
monthly  at  the  Police  Department  and  form  the  basis  for  monthly  statistical 
and  crime  prevention  reports.     This  data  is  then  utilized  by  other  projects 
POP  and  POX  described  below. 

POP:     A  teleprocessing  system  is  operational  which  provides  incident 
and  arrest  data  on  remote  terminals  at  the  Hall  of  Justice  from  files  main- 
tained in  the  computer  of  City  Hall.     Police  personnel  can  enter  a  name 
or  other  arrest  data  into  their  terminals  and  receive  back  details  of  the 
i  nci  dent. 

POX:    An  indexing  system  listing  accidents  and  incidents  has  eliminated 
the  need  to  type,  sort  and  insert  300,000  name  strips  a  year  into  large 
racks.    Also, many  administrative  reports  are  being  produced  on  a  regular 
basis* 
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Warrants  for  arrest  are  prepared  for  entry  or  removal  to  the  Police 
Information  Network  (PIN)     computer  system  maintained  jointly  at  Alameda 
County  by  all  Bay  ARea  jurisdictions.     This  highly  successful  cooperative 
venture  has  since  1966  enabled  law  enforcement  agencies  to  serve  each 
other's  warrants  and  to  keep  abreast  of  criminal  activity  in  the  Bay 
Area  through  remote  terminals.    San  Francisco  Police  have  two  PIN  term- 
inals at  present. 

Police  Department — CABLE  System 

The  CABLE  System  as  outlined  for  implementation  by  the  Police  Depart- 
ment over  a  three-year  period  includes  four  principal  modules: 


2 
3 
4 


Field  Support 

Management  Planning  and  Control 
Records  Management  and  Retrieval 
Command  Control 
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